



I 
URING the past hundred years 


there are few countries in 
Europe in which the question of the 
rights of the occupiers of the soil has 
not been put prominently forward. 
In most it has received a solution. 
In France it took a violent form, In 
other countries, however, the ex- 
ample of the solution there ar- 
rived at produced its natural result. 
The landlords were early induced to 
see the necessity of looking upon 
the claims of ‘the tenants’ in 
another light than that of Socialism 
or of Communism. Thus in Prussia 
and in Russia this difficult question 
has been peaceably determined by a 
compromise which, whilst it secured 
to the landowners the enjoyment of 
nearly as great pecuniary benefits 
as they claimed, secured to the 
tenants the right of dwelling un- 
molested in their homes. Whilst 
such a question, involving such 
great interests, has been discussed in 
Kurope, it would be strange indeed 
if it had not been heard of in the 
United Kingdom. 
_ The length of time, however, which 
it has taken to practically establish 
itself as one of the public subjects of 
the day is a matter of wonder. 
Until the last five years but few 
traces of such a question are to 
be found in England. In Ireland 


indeed the land question is much 
older. 
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THE WORKING OF THE IRISH LAND ACT. 


Towards the end of the last 
century numerous secret societies 
existed in that country, whose avow- 
ed object was by forcible means to 
resist what were considered unjust 
demands upon the cultivators of the 
soil. These seem mostly to have 
been confined to claims for the 
increase of rent and of tithes, or 
for the right to inclose commons. 
At that period Irish landlords do 
not seem to have sought to any 
considerable extent to take into their 
own possession land occupied by te- 
nants who were willing to pay a fair 
rent. It is since the famous Clare 
election they have as a body sought 
to do so,' asserting that the con- 
solidation of farms was expedient. 
Since then the Irish land question 
has nearly always been the most 
prominent in Ireland: certainly the 
first in the minds of the tenants. 
In England, however, it met with 
but little encouragement. That, 
like most other questions in Ire- 
land, it was but a feeble echo of a 
great one which had arisen and 
been happily solved in other parts of 
Europe, in Newfoundland, and in 
India, was never admitted. Emigra- 
tion on a vast scale was proclaimed 
by public and responsible men to be 
the real solution of this Irish diffi- 
culty. Gradually, however, from 
the domain of local agitation and 
physical violence it emerged into 
the healthier form of a great Par- 
liamentary question. It would no 
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doubt be an interesting study to 
trace how from a small beginning it 
at last grew to assume formidable 
dimensions in party warfare. Such, 
however, is not the object of this 
article. At the general election 
which took place in 1868, nearly 
every Irish Liberal Member was 
returned pledged to what is known 
as ‘security of tenure.’ Almost im- 
mediately afterwards the Liberals 
were restored to power, but with 
the understanding that the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church 
and the settlement of the Irish land 
. question were for the first time to 
become Cabinet measures. The Irish 
Land Act was passed in the year 
1870. It has now been in operation 
for over three years. 

Numerous decisions have been 
made respecting it. Under it tenants 
have received large amounts for 
‘compensation.’ It has been twice 
amended, and a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee has reported on its working. 
At a time when the land question 
is rapidly coming forward in Eng- 
land, a fitting occasion seems to have 
occurred for drawing attention to 
the changes which that Act effected, 
and how far experience shows that 
the objects of its framers have been 
accomplished. 

The law which regulated the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant was 
much simpler in Ireland than in 
England previous to the passing of 
the Irish Land Act. Until the year 
1860 it had been all but the same. 
Like English law on most subjects, 
it was to be found scattered at 
xandom through the innumerable 
statutes and the hundreds ofvolumes 
containing the reported decisions 
relating to it. In that year an effort 
was made to consolidate—if not to 
codify—this law. This undertaking 
was carried out by a statute of one 
hundred and five sections. This 
statute boldly declared that all 
tenants held their land by con- 
tract, and not by tenure. It as- 
sumed the land to be the absolute 
property of the landlord, and the 
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interest of the tenant in it to be 
similar to that of a person who 
had hired any ordinary chattel. 
In Ireland this Act produced re- 
sults corresponding to those which 
similar laws aresaid by Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen to have effected in India. 
A knowledge of the law became 
diffused among the people in place 
of being a sealed book to all but a 
limited number. The Irish tenant 
for the first time learned that the 
law recognised in the landlord an 
unqualified right of ejectment. On 
the other hand, the latter became 
aware of the facilities—increased by 
this Act—which the law afforded him 
of taking into his own possession 
land occupied by tenants. The 
hardship, however, which this mea- 
sure produced has to a great extent 
been atoned for by the Irish Land 
Act. 


II 


In considering ‘The Working of 
the Irish Land Act’ it is necessary 
to direct attention only to its first 
two parts—to which the others 
are merely ancillary. The first 
part contains the clauses which 
profess to procure security of te- 
nure for the Irish tenant. The 
second contains those whose object 
is to promote a peasant proprietary. 
As regards the first part, it has 
now been sufficiently tested by ex- 
perience to enable a fair judgment 
to be formed as to how far its object 
has been, or is likely to be, accom- 
plished. As regards the second part, 
hitherto it has had hardly any prac- 
tical operation. It has, however, 
been sufficiently tried to show 
clearly that in its present form it 
cannot be utilised to any consider- 
able extent. 

The first part of the Act may, for 
nearly all practical purposes, be con- 
sidered to consist of four sections, 
viz. sections 1, 3, 4, and 7. The 
remaining sections mostly qualify 
the rights given by the former, 
and create the machinery by which 
they are to be secured. 
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The first section declares to be 
legal the Ulster tenant right custom, 
or the usages known under that 
This section applies only to 


name. 
Ulster. 

The third section declares that 
any tenant who is ‘disturbed’ in 
his holding by his landlord is to 
receive compensation to a limited 
amount on quitting his holding. 
In other words, it places a pecuniary 
fine on eviction. 

The fourth section—the most im- 
portant for all but Ulster tenants— 
gives to a tenant on quitting his 
holding, compensation for the im- 
provements which he or his prede- 
cessors in title may have made. 

The seventh section declares that 
where an incoming tenant has paid 
money on account of coming into 
his holding, with the implied con- 
sent of the landlord, such tenant, 
on quitting his holding, is to receive 
some compensation in respect of 
such payment. 

Sections 1, 3, and 4 are most easily 
understood by considering them 
as implied covenants, now incorpo- 
rated for the first time into every 
contract of tenancy. The remedy 
provided by the Act for their non- 
observance is similar to that where 
any ordinary covenant is violated, 
viz. an action for damages. 

Hitherto the litigation under the 
Act has been most extensive in Ul- 
ster. The result has been that the 
nature of the Ulster custom has been 
accurately determined. Further 
it has been shown that where 
it exists in its integrity, its viola- 
tion is ordinarily unprofitable for 
landlords. There is no definition 
of it inthe Act. The framing one 
appeared so difficult that it was con- 
sidered best to confide the duty of 
ascertaining it to the courts of law. 
(See speech of Mr. Gladstone, Times, 
March 29, 1870.) In practice, 
two things on the occurrence of 
each dispute in Ulster have to be 
proved —the nature of the cus- 
tom, and that it applies to the 
holding in question. For this, 
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particular transactions, asserted to 
amount to the custom, are proved, 
either with respect to such holding, 
or, where that cannot be done, with 
respect to the immediate surround- 
ing holdings or other portions of the 
landlord’s estate. The judgment 
of the Chairman of the County of 
Fermanagh, in the case of Graham 
v. Earl of Erne, gives a clear percep- 
tion of the meaning of this custom. 
There he stated that this custom 
might be considered to have five 
essential attributes : 

1. The right or custom in general of 
yearly tenants, or those deriving through 
them, to continue in undisturbed possession 
so long as they act properly as tenants and 
pay their rents. 

2. The correlative right of the land- 
lord periodically to raise the rent, so as 
to give him a just, fair, and full par- 
ticipation in the increased value of the 
land; but not so as to extinguish the 
tenant’s interest by imposing a rack rent. 

3. The usage or custom of the yearly 
tenants to sell their interest, if they do 
not wish to continue in possession or if they 
become unable to pay the rent. 

4. The correlative right of the land- 
lord to be consulted, and to exercise a 
potential voice in the approval or disap- 
proval of the proposed assignee. 

5. The liability of the landlord, if 
taking land for his own purposes from a 
tenant, to pay the tenant the fair value of 
the tenant right. 


It was admitted in the above case 
by Lord Erne, that on his estates 
there was no difference with respect 
to the custom between leasehold and: 
yearly tenancies. This custom is 
thus found to recognise the con- 
tinued occupation of the tenant, 
the right to assign the holding 
under certain restrictions, and also 
the right of the landlord to vary the 
rent at periodic intervals. 

This latter right does not appear 
to have been disputed. It is 
clearly admitted by all the wit- 
nesses examined respecting it be- 
fore the famous Devon Commis- 
sion. It is affirmed by the Dungan- 
non resolutions. Again, it has not 
been questioned before any of the. 
chairmen. Mr. McElray, the Secre-. 
tary of the Tenant Right Associa~ 
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tion in the North of Ireland, gave 
the following evidence in this mat- 
ter when asked by the Earl of Bel- 
more whether, if a landlord were to 
have his estate re-valued, and was 
advised that he was fairly entitled to 
an increased rent, the tenants would 
pay it: 

A, My opinion is, that if the rent was 
moderately increased, and if a reasonable 
time had elapsed since the last valuation, 
that an increase would not be objected to. 
It is only in a case of unfair and unreason- 
able increase that the tenant is disposed to 
make any objection. ... 

Q. Are you of opinion that the landlord 
is entitled to his share of the increase of 
the value of land ? 

A, Most decidedly. I believe that there 
are certain circumstances under which a 
landlord can fairly come into the increased 
value of the land ; for instance, the improved 
circumstances of the country and of the 
nation at large. I think these are all pro- 
per circumstances under which a landlord 
can come in for increase of rent.” 


This increase is determined at pe- 
riodic intervals by professional va- 
luators, who in making their valua- 
tion are bound to consider the tenant 
right of the occupier of the holding. 

Several important questions have, 
however, arisen respecting this cus- 
tom, about which there was consider- 
able difference of opinion expressed 
before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, and some of which 
ean hardly yet be considered to be 
definitively decided. Four questions 
have been put prominently forward. 
First, it has been disputed whether 
the acceptance of a lease, on account 
of the covenant in it to give up the 
farm at the end of the term, deprives 
a tenant of the benefit of the custom. 
Secondly, whether the assigning of 
a tenancy in violation of a covenant 
not to do so, has such an effect. 
‘Thirdly, whether estate rulescontrol 
the custom. Again, whether tenants 
of town parks are excluded from the 
benefit of the custom. 

The first, third, and fourthof these 
questions may now be considered 
to be practically decided. The second 
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is still a subject of controversy. 
As regards the first, the better 
opinion seems to be that a lease does 
not necessarily exclude the custom. 
This question is one of great im- 
portance, involving property in 
Ulster the value of which is 
estimated at over 5,500,000]. The 
number of leasehold holdings in that 
province is said to be 32,000, 
No doubt exists that it has been 
always considered in Ulster that a 
lease has not this effect. Such was 
the evidence before the Devon 
Commission. Such, again, was the 
statement of the then Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland when the Bill was in 
Committee. This question was, 
however, directly raised in the case 
of Austin v. Scot, before the Chair- 
man of the County of Londonderry. 
The decision was that the lease 
had such an effect. An appeal, 
however, was at once taken, which 
came on to be heard before Chief 
Justice Monahan, who decided the 
other way. In fact, he considered 
the matter so clear that he refused 
to reserve a case for the Land Court. 
In reply to a question from a 
member of the Select Commiitee as 
to why he had not reserved a case, 
this eminent judge gave the 
following evidence : 


The question was whether, where there 
was a lease for lives or years, with a cove- 
nant to quitand give up possession at the end 
of the term, as is the case in every lease for 
lives or years, the tenant right on the expi- 
ration of the lease be applicable to such a 
case.... The enactment being that the 
usages prevalent in the province of Ulster 
shall be hereafter obligatory, it is a mere 
question of fact, what are the usages here- 
tofore prevalent, because the tenant right 
custom was never legally enforceable in the 
province of Ulster. . Then the ques- 
tion is, whether there is any difference be- 
tween that case [tenancy from year to year] 
and the case of a tenant who holds under a 
lease for years. I see none whatever in 
the abstract ; because in the abstract, every 
tenant who takes premises from year to 
year enters into an express or implied 
agreement with his landlord to surrender 
the premises at the end of the year. . 


® Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee of the Lords, p. 266. 
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But if I had any doubt upon the matter in 
the mere abstract of law, I ceased to have 
it upon examination of the witnesses who 
were before me, and who were the agents 
of the principal estates in the province of 
Ulster. . Every witness who was ex- 
amined before me stated that... there 
was not a particle of difference as to the 
usage to give compensation for the tenant 
right between cases of tenancies from year 
to year and cases of leases for lives or 
years. 


It is to be remarked that the 
above case did not decide that every 
leasehold holding in Ulster was 
subject tothe custom, but that it was 
not destroyed by themereacceptance 
of a lease. In practice, however, 
great difficulty has been found in 
furnishing such proof, and the 
doing so has met from the tribu- 
nals with but little encouragement. 
No doubt the propriety of the re- 
fusal to reserve a special case in 
Austin v. Scot has been questioned. 
Yet still it can hardly now be ex- 
pected that the Land Court would 
reverse that decision. If it did 


so, the Liberal party would appear 
bound, after the statement of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland during 
the progress of the Bill, to introduce 
adeclaratory Act that the existence 
ofa lease did not necessarily exclude 


the custom. This was the course 
pursued when the Lord Justice of 
Appeal practically decided that a 
Landed Estates Court conveyance 
deprived the tenant of the right to 
claim its benefit, 

Similar considerations would lead 
to the conclusion that the question 
whether the breach of a covenant 
against assignment deprives the 
tenant of the benefit of the custom, 
is a matter of fact, not of law. It 
has not yet been decided. However, 
it is not of the magnitude of the 
first and third questions. 

The latter—viz. the validity of 
estate rules—has been decided, and 
against the tenant. It has not 


* Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee, p. 196. 
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been declared that every estate rule 
controls the custom, but that it 
does so where it is reasonable and 
has been acquiesced in by the 
tenants. This construction has 
been much controverted by the 
latter, who naturally state that 
hitherto the custom, not being re- 
cognised by law, they have had no 
option of electing whether or not 
they would acquiesce in such a rule. 
In thecase of Graham v. Ear] of Erne, 
before alluded to, the chairman 
stated his opinion on the subject : 


These special conditions, if of long 
standing and well recognised, are just as 
binding on the particular estate as the five 
larger and more extensive elements of te- 
nant right which I have above enumerated 
as existing generally in all cases of tenant 
right. ... 


This question has arisen prin- 
cipally with respect to the amount 
of compensation which the tenant 
is to receive where there has been 
a violation of the custom. Many 
landlords had made a rule that no 
tenant on selling his interest in his 
holding was to receive a larger price 
than a stated number of years’ 
rental, In the case of Austin v. Scot, 
Chief Justice Monahan enforced a 
rule limiting the amount to five 
years.? Where no such rule exists, 
the amount of compensation has 
been estimated in a very different 
way, and is often very large. The 
average in such cases seems to vary 
from about fifteen to twenty-one 
years’ purchase of the rent of the 
holding. In one case, which was 
confirmed on appeal, a tenant of 
Lord Leitrim received forty years’ 
purchase at the then rental. The 
amount of compensation given was 
240l. The rent was only 61., but it 
was proved that owing principally 
to the improvements of the tenant, 
the letting value of the holding 
was 191. 17s. 6d.4 The manner of 
estimating the compensation in that 


* Minutes of Evidence of the Right Hon, Mr. Justice Lawson before Select Committee, 
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case was, as it is in all cases where 
no estate rule prevails—what would 
the interest of the tenant in the 
holding, subject to a reasonable in- 
crease of rent, sell for if put up to 
auction? Often where the landlord 
approves of the sale, the amount of 
the increase is stated at the time. 

The following is the evidence of 
the Chairman of the County of Down 
as to the manner in which com- 
pensation is estimated : 


Marquis of Salisbury. Q. Do I under- 
stand that in ascertaining the value of an 
occupancy, you enquire what the value of it 
in the market is, or what the tenant paid 
for it? 

A. I enquire what the current price is in 
the neighbourhood. 

Q. You do not enquire whether the tenant 
paid much or nothing ? 

A. That is not enquired into. The ques- 
tion entirely is, What is the current price ? 
It varies sometimes ; sometimes decreases, 
sometimes increases, according to the land- 
lord and the mode in which he sets his 
land. 

Lord Chelmsford (Chairman). @Q. Did 
you lay down your general principle on this 
subject in the case of Mr. Harrison in 
these words: ‘In estimating the value of 
tenant right on a farm of land [“he had 
not” words obviously omitted] received 
evidence of what a tenant paid on coming 
in, or what he laid out in improvements 
during his occupancy, the only question 
being, what would the farm sell for in open 
market’ ? 

A. I believe I did, but not in those 
words. I believe that to be the Ulster 
custom, where the right of sale is unlimited. 
I never heard any controversy on the sub- 
ject 


Many, no doubt, consider that 
these very large prices must be 
given at the expense of the re- 
versioner. Yet the facts do not 
appear to bear out such a statement. 
The reversion of a yearly tenancy 
does not sell for less in Ulster than 
in other parts of Ireland. The real 
explanation probably is that land 
put up for sale in small quantities 
brings a much larger price, on 
accountof the increased competition, 
than when sold in large parcels. 
In France small farms sell for 
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forty or fifty years’ purchase. Mr. 
Butt has also well pointed out 
that people will give extravagant 
sums for the means of earning a 
livelihood. 

That the Ulster custom does not 
apply to town parks has now been 
decided by the Land Court. Town 
parks are land adjoining towns, held 
by people living in such places, and 
which have increased in value on ac- 
count of such proximity. No doubt 
exists that previous to the Land 
Act, the custom, applied to such 
lands. No legitimate reason exists 
why they should be excluded. 

Such are the principal questions 
which have arisen with reference to 
this custom. Unfortunately but 
few tenants were examined before 
the Select Committee of the Lords. 
Itappeared, however, to be generally 
admitted that where the Ulster 
custom exists in its integrity, the 
tenants profess to be satisfied with 
and grateful for the Act. This 
indeed is not a matter of sur- 
prise. A custom which entitles a 
tenant to receive from fifteen to 
forty years’ purchase of the rent 
which he has been paying, if ejected 
without cause, and moreover im- 
poses upon the landlord the obliga- 
tion of paying the costs of the en- 
quiry, is almost fixity of tenure ai 
valuation rents. Nor, indeed, did 
the landlords examined before that 
Committee make much serious op- 
position to being compelled to do by 
law that which heretofore they had 
voluntarily performed. Their objec- 
tions appeared to be confined chiefly 
to matters of minor detail: the pro- 
cedure of the tribunals, and the 
right to control the cutting of turf, 
and the preservation of game. 


III 
In the other provinces of Ireland, 
and in that part of Ulster where 
the custom does not exist, or has 
been curtailed by rules, the Irish 


* Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee, p. 29. 
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Land Act is not looked upon either 
by tenants or landlords as a solution 
of their difficulties. In vain is the 
evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee to be searched for such testi- 
mony. Itis dailybecoming evident 
that farmers’ clubs, partaking of 
the character of trades’ unions, 
are being formed in Ireland, both 
for the purpose of protecting the 
interests of the tenants under this 
Act, and of having itamended. In 
the counties of Limerick, Cork, 
Dublin, Wicklow, Kildare, and 
others, such clubs have already been 
formed. 

In April 1873 a meeting of tenants’ 
representatives was held in Dublin, 
where their disapproval of the pro- 
visions of the present Act as applied 
to Leinster, Munster, Connaught, 
and that part of Ulster where the 
custom does not prevail in its in- 
tegrity, was quietly but resolutely 
put forward. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, when such provisions— 
tested by experience—are con- 
trasted with those provided for the 
still favoured North. 

The third section provides that a 
landlord who seeks to eject a tenant 
shall pay to the latter a penalty or 
compensation for the loss which he 
thus sustains, varying in amount 
according to the value of the holding 
and the discretion of the chairman. 
The maximum amounts thus pay- 
able to tenants whose holdings are 
valued under r1ol., 30l., 40l., 5ol., 
1ool., are respectively seven, five, 
four, three, two years’ rent. A 
tenant whose holding is valued over 
10ol, can receive but one year’s rent, 
and in no case over 250l. A tenant, 
however, who also claims compen- 
sation for improvements under sec- 
tion 4, which he is allowed to do, 
cannot if his holding is valued over 
1ol, claim more than four years’ 
rent for disturbance, or if under rol. 
more than five. No tenant who is 
such under a tenancy existing at 
the passing of the Act can claim 
under this section either if he has a 
lease or if his holding is valued over 
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tool, No such limitation exists 
with respect to the Ulster custom. 

The entire number of holdings in 
Ireland in 1870 was 661,931. Four- 
fifths of these are 30 acres or under. 
135,392 are held under lease. Over 
100,000 of these are situated outside 
Ulster, and thus excepted from 
compensation. In practice it has 
been found that it is this third 
section on which the small tenant 
has torely. For under the fourth 
section he is allowed no compensa- 
tion for the real improvements which 
he and those who have gone be- 
fore him have made, perhaps the 
bringing the country from a state of 
wildness into cultivation. 

A moment’s consideration renders 
it evident that themaximum amount 
of compensation which can be 
awarded is not sufficient to render 
it unprofitable for a landlord to 
evict. For experience shows that in 
Leinster, Connaught, and Munster, 
the tenant who is allowed to sell 
his interest in his holding receives 
as large a price as in Ulster. There 
it has been shown that the average 
price is from fifteen to twenty-one 
years’ purchase. Thus if a land- 
lord were to evict a tenant who paid 
rol, a year rent, he might be or- 
dered to pay 7ol. for so doing ; but 
if he were immediately afterwards to 
put up the holding for sale he would 
receive for it from 150l. to 21ol. 
Nor indeed have the chairmen 
much favoured this section. In 
place of always giving the full 
amount of compensation, whenevera 
landlord was unwilling to ‘continue’ 
a fair tenant, at a fair rent, they 
have been too much disposed to give 
something less. No doubt there 
are chairmen who in such instances 
do always give the maximum, and 
whose recognised position, as dis- 
tinguished lawyers, warrants the 
statement that such is the true con- 
struction of the Act. 

The fourth section is chiefly be- 
neficial to large farmers, dwelling 
out of Ulster. This section gives 
to Irish tenants compensation for 
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improvements, both ‘past’ and 
‘future,’ ‘but unfortunately subject 
to numerous restrictions. It is to 
the extension of a similar enact- 
ment to England, that at present 
the demand of English tenants is 
apparently confined. In England 
and in Ireland, previous to the pass- 
ing of the Land Act, the landlord 
on the determination of the tenancy, 
was entitled to all improvements 
which the tenant might have made, 
except recognised fixtures. The 
Irish Land Act has abolished this 
strange right. 

Improvements are defined by the 
Act (s. 70) to mean any work 
which adds to the letting value of 
the holding, also tillages and ma- 
nures. Compensation for such im- 
provements is now payable by the 
landlord to the tenant, but many 
exceptions and provisoes hamper 
the claim of the latter, particu- 
larly with respect to improvements 
made before the change in the law. 
No tenant can claim compensation 
for improvements (except for per- 
manent buildings and reclamation 
of waste land) made twenty years 
before the passing of the Act. A 
lease which has lasted thirty-one 
years prevents any claim except for 
reclamation of waste land, perma- 
nent buildings, and unexhausted ma- 
nures. But a still more important 
proviso with respect to ‘past’ im- 
provements requires the Court, in 
estimating their value, to take into 
consideration both the time the 
tenant may have enjoyed them and 
the amount of rent which he has been 
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paying. Its existence has hitherto 
prevented tenants receiving any fair 
compensation under this section. Its 
absence with respect to future im- 
provements induces the belief that 
with respect to them the Court will 
have but to estimate their value 
when given up. This distinction 
is much to be regretted. If be- 
cause a tenant may have been re- 
couped his expenditure, he is to 
be deprived of the improvements 
which he may have made, it is to 
the State, not to the landlord, they 
should belong. Many cases have 
been already decided under this 
and the third section, but they have 
given rise to but little legal contro- 
versy. It has been clearly shown 
that large sums have been invested 
by tenants in improving their hold- 
ings. It will be remembered how 
often before the passing of the Act 
this was denied. The sum, how- 
ever, which a tenant in practice re- 
ceives under both these sections is 
much smaller than that received by 
a tenant under the Ulster custom.® 

The avowed object of the seventh 
section is to foster the growth 
throughout Ireland, of a tenant 
right similar to that now existing in 
the North. Purchase money paid on 
the assignment of a tenancy, with 
the sanction of a landlord, would 
come under this section. But 
landlords are well aware of the 
possible extent of its operation, 
and will in future either prohibit 
assignment, or place a limit on the 
amount of the purchasemoney. How 


they will be able to prevent such 





* The published Government statistics are very imperfect. In 1872 the net amount 
paid to tenants under this Act was 14,714/. Of this 9,597/. was paid for claims in Ulster ; 


5,117/. in the other provinces. Of this 9,597/., 4,924/. was paid for claims under the 
Ulster custom, the residue for those in that province under sections 3, 4,and 7. The 
number of claims so determined in Ulster was 117; in the other three provinces, 86, Un- 
fortunately the number of claims under Ulster custom alone is not given. Average com- 
pensation received in Ulster for each holding is therefore 82/, In other three provinces, 
59l. It may be assumed that average payable in Ulster under sections 3, 4, and 7 = 
same amount = 59/. This would make number of claims in Ulster under sections 3, 4, 
and 7 = 79; under Ulster custom = 38. This makes average amount awarded under 
custom = 124/, This average, of course, includes claims where estate rules limiting 
compensation prevail. The returns ought to give average value of holdings—their 
acreage—number of claims under custom—number in which estate rules prevail. In 1872 
number of land claims was 623; but many were settled, withdrawn, or refused. 
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transfers on the death of a tenant, 
or by way of family arrangement, it 
is difficult to see. For instance, 
on the death of a tenant his in- 
terest in his holding vests in his 
administrator for the benefit of 
his wife and children. Few land- 
lords will permit a farm of fifteen 
or sixteen acres to be sub-divided. 
They will probably require that 
but one shall occupy it. This 
can in law only be effected by 
one of the children purchasing 
the shares of all the others. If 
such arrangements be held to come 
under this section, in time it will 
have an extensive operation. 

The remaining sections of this part 
of the Act relate to minor matters. 
By them the landlord is to a great 
extent protected in his privileges of 
game and turbary, and the tenant is 
prohibited, practically, from assign- 
ing or sub-letting without his con- 
sent. 

No tenant, moreover, holding a 
a farm under 5o0l.a year Govern- 
ment valuation, is allowed to con- 
tract with his landlord that he will 
not avail himself of the provision of 
this Act. This, as a new principle 
in our law, was much objected to. 
Experience has already shown that 
without it this Act would simply 
have been a dead letter. Tenants 
would have preferred to sign written 
undertakings rather than risk the 
chances of eviction, and such agree- 
ments would have been tendered 
by landlords of the highest position. 

The procedure for carrying out 
these provisions is very simple. A 
claim comes on in the first instance 
before the chairman of the county 
court, who determines the matter 
—the amount of compensation— 
without a jury. From his decision 
there is an appeal as a matter 
of right to the judge of assize. 
The latter has power to reserve a 
special case on any point of law for 
& tribunal called the Land Court. 
The constitution of this latter court 
has justly been much criticised ; 
but it is assumed that it will be 
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merged in the Court of Appeal to 
be created by the proposed new Judi- 
cature Bill for Ireland. 

One other matter connected with 
this part of the Act remains to be 
considered. It is one to which the 
attention of the Committee was 
directed, and which is yet destined 
to give rise to much discussion. It 
is the question of the re-adjustment 
of rent. In the Land Act it is 
ignored. It is one which, however, 
the tenants daily find themselves 
bound to consider. It has been 
shown that in Ulster the re-adjust- 
ment of rent at periodic intervals is a 
part of the custom. In the other pro- 
vinces of Ireland the rent has been 
from time to time varied, but in a 
more arbitrary manner, on account 
of the tenant being completely in the 
power of the landlord. The land- 
lord solely fixed the rent, and com- 
pelled the tenant to submit to it by 
the threat of a notice to quit, or 
oftener by having served it in the 
first instance. The right of the 
landlord to an increased rent, as the 
price of produce increased, seems to 
have been acquiesced in. The de- 
mand of the tenants has been fixity 
of tenure at a valuation rent, not 
that the present rent should be con- 
verted into a rent-charge. 

Now the 18th section places 
tenants in a most embarrassing legal 
position whenever a landlord in 
future demands an increased rent. 
That section declares that where 
the landlord 


has been and is willing to permit the 
tenant to continue in the occupation of his 
holding upon just and reasonable terms, 
and that such terms have been and are 
unreasonably refused by the tenant, the 
claim of the tenant to compensation under 
section 3 shall be refused. 


The framers of that section evi- 
dently forgot that the mere increase 
of rent might be held to have caused 
a change of tenancy—that it cer- 
tainly would be if a notice to quit 
had been served. Now, one of the 
first decisions under the Act was, 
that where a change of tenancy 
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takes place, the tenant loses all claim 
for the improvements made during 
the old tenancy. It is a hard duty 
to cast on the tenant of determining, 
each time a notice to quit is served 
anda newrent proposed, whether the 
chairman will consider it exorbi- 
tant or not. If he accepts it, and a 
new notice to quit is served the fol- 
lowing year, he has lost his claim 
for improvements. 

A better course would have 
been to have incorporated into the 
Act some optional clauses, provid- 
ing for the re-adjustment of rent 
by sworn valuators approved of 
both by landlord and tenant, or, 
where they could not agree, ap- 
pointed by the chairman. When- 
ever a landlord refused to adopt 
such clauses, his ejectment should 
be declared to be capricious, and 
the chairman bound to give com- 
pensation equal in amount to what 
an Ulster tenant would receive 
under similar circumstances. 

It is evident that an unfair land- 
lord may make an unfair use of 
this section. 


IV 


Ir now remains to consider the 
working of the second part of 
the Irish Land Act. It is to 
be remarked that this part does 
not involve the rivalry of class 
interests, which is the distinctive 
characteristic of the first, and which 
renders its impartial consideration 
a matter of such great difficulty. 
By its means the Legislature in- 
terposed to put an end to class 
disputes, the continued existence 
of which was not only prejudicial 
to the parties concerned, but to the 
State. It sought to do so not by 
prohibiting ejectments, but by 
placing a heavy tax on the exercise 
of what it considered an acknow- 
ledged but injurious right. 

By the second part the Legisla- 
ture has simply sought to facilitate 
the purchase of their holdings, by 
tenants from landlords, willing to 
dispose of them for their own in- 
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terest. Its object is avowedly 
gradually to create a peasant pro- 
prietary throughout the land. It 
is no object of the present article 
to discuss the desirability of such 
a design, of which the probable 
beneficial results have been well 
pointed out by Mr. Mill. There is 
no doubt that the clauses of this 
part of the Act have in a special way 
attracted the Irish tenants, who 
believe that in some way which 
they do not understand they will 
enable them some day to purchase 
their holdings, and thus become in- 
dependent. 

But, indeed, these clauses con- 
tain but a small portion of the plan 
which Mr. Bright foreshadowed in 
a great speech which he delivered 
in Dublin prior to the general elec- 
tion of 1868. Then he distinctly 
advocated the purchase by Govern- 
ment of the property of landlords 
willing to sell, in order that the 
formation of a peasant proprietary 
might rapidly commence. These 
clauses contain no such power of 
purchase. The direct result of this 
has been that hitherto they have 
remained all but a dead letter, nor 
indeed in their present state can 
there be much hope of their being 
utilised to any appreciable extent. 

The entire number of sales which 
had taken place at the time of the 
last return in Thom’s Almanack for 
1874 was 225. The rental of the 
property so sold was 12,3041. 4s. od. 
The whole amount of the purchase 
mouey, 222,145/. 198. 5d. The 
Government valuation of the rental 
for the whole of Ireland, excepting 
house or town property, is over 
10,000,000]. It is evident that the 
proportion of the portion sold to the 
entire is insignificant, and that 
unless the number of sales under 
these clauses should rapidly in- 
crease, no sufficient number of pea- 
sant proprietors will even after the 
lapse of a century be created to 
enable a judgment to be formed by 
the test of experience as to their 
desirability. A short consideration 
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of these clauses will show that, as 
matters now are, no such increase 
can be expected. 

The changes which they have 
produced are: 1st. They enable 
owners of land, tied up in settle- 
ment, to sell holdings to their 
occupiers. 2nd. They enable mort- 
gagors to do so without the consent 
of the mortgagees. 3rd. They 
enable the Board of Works in Ire- 
land to advance money to tenants 
for such purposes. The purchase 
money is in all cases paid into 
the Landed Estates Court, and 
there protected for all interested 
in it. The first change simply 
introduces into all settlements a 
power of sale which previously 
existed in most. The second is 
more important; but a moment’s 
consideration will show that no 
mortgagor will seek to carry out 
such a sale where his mortgagee 
objects. 

Thus the changes practically 
amount to this: first, they enable 
tenants to borrow money for the 
purchase of their holdings, no doubt 
a most important matter; secondly, 
a perfect title is assured to the 
tenants through the instrumentality 
of the Landed Estates Court. It 
is obvious that the only inducement 
for the landlord to sell is the pecu- 
niary benefit which he may receive. 
But standing in the way of such a 
result is the great stumbling-block 
of Irish as of English conveyancing, 
its immense cost, and the whole 
disproportion of such cost to the 
value of the land sold. Against 
the sale of land in small quantities, 
there is the fatal objection known 
to all lawyers, that the cost and 
trouble of investigating the title to 
one acre of land, is all but the same 
as that of investigating the title to 
a thousand acres of the same estate. 
Thus the selling of one holding but 
little lessens the cost of selling 
another holding of the same estate 
shortly afterwards. Again, for a 
sale under these clauses, to the 
ordinary expense attending the in- 
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vestigationof any title must be added 
that of obtaining a Landed Es- 
tates Court conveyance—necessarily 
a costly proceeding. The cost of 
selling a holding valued at 2o0l. a 
year in ordinary cases must be 
nearly half the purchase money. 
This enormous expense must as 
much deter the landlord from selling 
as the tenant from purchasing. It is 
well known that there is but one 
remedy for lessening the cost at- 
tending the transfer of land, viz. 
to simplify the procedure for such 
purpose. For this purpose land must 
be assimilated to personal property, 
and rendered transferable in the 
same way as Bank stock or rail- 
way shares. The registration of 
all such transfers must be compul- 
sory, and no owner recognised either 
at law or in equity whose name 
does not appear on the registry. 
That the accomplishing this object 
is not visionary is now admitted, 
having been carried out in Conti- 
nental countries and in Imperial co- 
lonies. Mr. Bright and the present 
Lord Chancellor of England are 
now known to be advocates of 
changes tending in that direction. 
Hitherto this question has never 
attracted much public interest, 
from the fact that it has been gene- 
rally believed to interest solely the 
landlords as a class. This isa great 
mistake. It is the complexity of all 
titles to real property and the ex- 
pense attending its transfer which 
have hitherto prevented its being 
sold in small quantities. In Ireland 
already special facilities exist for 
carrying out such a plan. Such a 
change would necessarily much in- 
crease the number of sales under 
these clauses. For the tenant would 
be enabled to increase the amount of 
his offer for the purchase of his 
holding in proportion to the de- 
crease in the cost of carrying it out. 
But the simplification of the 
transfer of land will not in itself be 
sufficient to create any considerable 
number of peasant proprietors. 


Many landlords willing to sell 
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will not take the trouble or incur 
the annoyance of entering into 
hundreds of different agreements 
for such purpose. Others will fear 
that the very fact of negotiating 
with their tenants would warn off 
other possible purchasers. It is 
necessary that there should be 
some intermediate party. 

The present Earl of Derby since 
the passing of this Act sold his 
Irish estates to a single individual. 
The tenants at once offered the 
happy purchaser a large bonus for 
his bargain. This offer was de- 
clined. He has since died, leaving 
his estates strictly entailed. Now, 
if Mr. Bright’s plan had been in 
operation, it is more than probable 
that the Government Board would 
have purchased this estate. It is 
evident that by so doing in a single 
day half as many peasant proprietors 
would havebeen createdas have been 
in three years under these clauses.’ 
Another large estate recently sold 
is that of the Law Life Company’s 
property in Connemara to a London 
merchant. 

Two great acknowledged evils 
exist in Ireland, the legal abate- 
ment of which would further bring 
a large quantity of land into the 
market. These are : the holding of 
land by English companies; and 
absenteeism. An Act of Parliament 
which required the former to sell 
their estates within twenty years 
would appear defensible. The whole 
number of landed proprietors in 
Ireland who have over one hundred 
acres of land is 13,565. Of these 
but 5,966—representing property to 
the amount of 5,089,610/. annual 
rental, or about half that of the 
whole of Ireland—reside on their 
estates. The remainder are non- 
resident. Some reside in Ireland 
elsewhere than on their estates. 
But about 2,973—representing pro- 
perty to the amount of 2,470,816/. 
annual rental—are permanent ab- 
sentees from Ireland. 
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No doubt this question of absen- 
teeism is a difficult one to deal 
with. But the gradual imposition 
of an increasing absentee tax on 
those whose continued absence im- 
poses additional duties upon others 
as jurors, magistrates, and guar- 
dians of the poor, would appear 
fair. Its direct result would be to 
bring a large number of these pro- 
perties into the market for sale. 
The fact, however, that such 
measures partake of the character 
of special legislation renders it 
difficult to hope that, however bene- 
ficial, they will easily become law. 

But there is another great ques- 
tion, rapidly gaining strength in 
England, which, if it should be 
carried into law, would have a simi- 
lar effect. This is the assimilating in 
cases of intestacy the law of real 
property to that of personal—in 
other words, the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture. If such a change 
should take place within the next 
five years, as the signs of the times 
would seem to promise, it is import- 
ant that tenants should understand 
its possible effects on their interests. 
In order that in such an event they 
may become possible competitors 
in the market for the landlord’s in- 
terest in their holdings, it is neces- 
sary not only that the transfer of 
land should be simplified, but that 
some public board in the name of 
Government should be authorised 
to purchase such properties. Other- 
wise such a measure would probably 
be hurtful to their interests, for 
experience shows that the passing of 
the old landlord’s property into the 
hands of a stranger is seldom bene- 
ficial for the tenants. 

Such are the principal sections of 
the Irish Land Act, of which the 
experience of over three years has 
allowed a judgment to be formed. 

The third part of the Act con- 
tains the sections which allow the 
Board of Works to advance money 
to tenants to purchase their hold- 


7 The estate sold for about 120,000/, 
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ings. The amount is limited to 

two-thirds of the purchase money. 
The fourth and fifth parts contain 

but a few miscellaneous clauses. 


From the foregoing it is evident 
that in seeking to solve this most 
difficult question, two principles have 
been tried, and with different results. 
Neither resembles those which have 
prevailed in other countries; for 
neither acknowledges any co-pro- 
prietorship of the soil in the occu- 

iers. The one has been to legalise 
the Ulster custom: the other to place 
a heavy tax upon ejectments. Both 
proceed on the assumption that the 
tenant deprived of his holding 
suffers a loss, and seek to compen- 
sate him in such respect. But the 
manner of estimating that loss is 
different. In the one case it is 
estimated in accordance with the 
known rules of political economy— 
the value which the article the tenant 
is deprived of would bring in open 
market ; whilst in the other it is esti- 
mated according to a fanciful scale. 

Thus the Irish Land Act, in viola- 
tion of almost an elementary prin- 
ciple of government, has declared 
one law for one portion of the coun- 
try, another for the remainder. The 
result has been what might have 
been expected. Those most inte- 
rested in this change, have watched 
its operation closely, and have found 
it not difficult to discover that the 
direct effect of this anomaly is, that 
ejected tenants in one part of Ire- 
land receive from the law a much 
larger amount of compensation than 
those dwelling in another part of the 
same country. Yet, previous to the 
passing of the Irish Land Act, the 
law was the same for all. Nor have 
they failed to perceive that these dif- 
ferent methods of estimating com- 
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pensation have produced theirnatural 
effect. In that part of Ulster where 
the custom exists in its integrity, 
since the manner of estimating this 
amount has become known, the 
landlords have abandoned all wish 
to obtain possession of the land; 
satisfied with obtaining a rent fairly 
estimated. In the other provinces 
of Ireland, and in that part of 
Ulster where the custom does not 
so exist, ejectments are as numer- 
ous as before; and the right of the 
occupiers to dwell unmolested in 
their holdings, so long as they pay 
a fair rent, is still unrecognised. 

Can the Irish tenant, then, be 
blamed, if he demands that the 
same law should prevail throughout 
the entire country? Can his wish 
that the Ulster custom should pre- 
vail throughout the whole of Ireland 
be considered unreasonable? That 
such a measure would have been, 
and would still be, hailed with gra- 
titude, cannot be doubted. Many 
believe that it would have been the 
best solution of the Irish land 
question. 

Yet those who have studied Irish 
society, and remarked the different 
classes into which it is unfortunately 
divided, will hardly acknowledge 
that such a measure alone, however 
desirable, would do all that is needed. 
Probably such will agree with a 
distinguished writer in a late num- 
ber of the Revue des Deuw Mondes 
as to the true remedy for the state of 
the tenants of Ireland : ‘ C’est de les 
convertir peu a peu en propriétaires, 
réconciliés avec les landlords parce 
qu’ils n’auront plus rien 4 craindre 
de ceux-ci, libres parce qu’ils seront 
désormais maitres de leur destinée, 
heureux parce qu’ils pourront jouir 
en sécurité des fruits de leurs 
travaux.’ 


F. N. 





VAL MAGGIA. 


HE typical Alpine Clubman has 

been somewhere described by 

Mr. Anthony Trollope as cherish- 

ing in his bosom, through the ten 

months of each year in which the 

business of life debars him from 

his favourite pursuit, an ever- 

gnawing desire for the beloved 
mountains. 

For myself, whenever, as I often 
do, I vent 

. an inward groan 
To sit upon an Alp as on a throne, 


it is accompanied, as in Keats’ 
sonnet, by ‘a languishment for 
skies Italian.” The bright recol- 
lections which at once console and 
harass me during the fogs and 
snows of our Cimmerian winters 
owe their existence as much to 
Italian valleys as to snowy peaks. 
After a week of hard mountaineer- 
ing at Zermatt or in the Oberland, 
the keen colourless air of the Riffel 
or Gorner Grat begins to pall upon 
my senses; the pine-woods and 
chalets to remind me, against my 
will, of a German box of toys. I 
sigh for the opal-coloured waves of 
atmosphere which are beating up 
against the southern slopes of the 
mountains, for the soft and varied 
foliage, the frescoed walls and far- 
gleaming campaniles of Italy. In 
such a mood, after a morning spent 
upon the snows of Monte Rosa, or 
the Adamello, I plunge with the 
keenest delight amongst the vines 
of Val Sesia or Val Camonica. 

For this morbid tendency, as it 
is considered by some vigorous 
friends, I do not propose to offer 
either defence or apology. Still 
less do I wish to become a public 
benefactor by leading on a mob to 


take possession of my pleasure 
grounds. But there is ample room 
for a few congenial spirits, and 
towards these I would not be 
selfish. 

In truth the unequivocal warmth 
of the valleys of the southern Alps 
in August, the English travelling 
season, will serve to check the in- 
cursions of cockneydom; for the 
modern British tourist professes 
himself incapable of enjoying life, 
much less exercise, under even a 
moderate degree of heat. Every- 
body knows how the three warm 
days which make up an English 
summer are received with more 
groans than gratitude, and the 
thunderstorm which invariably ends 
them issaluted by achorus of thanks- 
giving adequate for a delivery 
from some Egyptian plague. The 
sun so dreaded at home we na- 
turally shun abroad. Italy and 
the Levant are already deserted at 
the season when they become 
most enjoyable. An Italian valley 
suggests to the too solid English- 
man not the glorious glow of 
summer and a profusion of ‘ purple 
grapes, green figs, and mulberries,’ 
but fever, cholera, and sundry kinds 
of dissoluticn. 

Lago Maggiore is a name well 
known to thousands, but I doubt 
whether, even in the Alpine Club, 
ten could be found ready to point 
out off-hand the whereabouts of 
Val Maggia. Yet the valley offers 
a type of beauty as rare and worth 
knowing as the lake into which 
its waters flow.! 

Behind Locarno, at the head of 
Lago Maggiore, is the outlet of a 
network of valleys, which form the 
veins of the mountain mass, Italian 


? I have not succeeded in discovering the connection between the words Maggia and 


Maggiore, if there be any. 
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by nature, though Swiss by circum- 
stance, which divides the Gries and 
the St. Gothard. The longest and 
deepest of these valleys is that of 
the Maggia. Yet, despite its length, 
it leads to no pass over the main 
Alpine chain. The gaps at its 
head open only on the high pas- 
turages of Val Bedretto. It has 
been thus cut off by nature from 
any share in the traffic which has 
flowed for centuries on one or the 
other side of it. 

In the picturesque defile of Ponte 
Brolla the marvellous waters of the 
Maggia, shining with an intensity 
of blue out of deep caves and 
hollows in the heart of the smooth 
white granite, first astonish the eyes 
of the Alpine traveller accustomed 
to the murky grey of most glacier 
streams. 

But for many miles to come the 
scenery of Val Maggia does not 
rise above the ordinary boldness of 
a granite district, here graced by a 
slender cascade, there marred by a 
stony waste. It is not until Cevio 
has been left behind, after a drive 
of nearly three hours from Locarno, 
that the landscape suddenly takes 
a more romantic character. The 
valley-walls now close in and bend, 
and huge knobs of ruddy grey rock 
thrust themselves forward. The 
river, confined to a narrow bed, 
alternately lies still in pools, whose 
depth of blue no comparison can 
express, or rushes off over the white 
boulders in a clear sparkling dance. 
Chestnut trees hang from the crags 
overhead ; higher on the hills every 
ledge is a stripe of verdure fringed 
with the delicate shapes of the 
birch and larch. In the far distance 
a snow-peak in the range above 
Val Leventina gleams behind the 
folds of the nearer mountains. 

But upto the last moment nothing 
foreshadows the wonderful surprise 
in store. As we draw near the 
first scattered houses of Bignasco, 
the mountains suddenly break open, 
and reveal a vision of the most 
VOL, IX.—NO. LIII. NEW SERIES. 
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exquisite and harmonious beauty, 
one of those master-pieces of nature 
which defy the efforts of the sub- 
tlest word-painters, and are perhaps 
best left alone by a dull topographer. 
Yet I cannot refrain, useless as the 
effort may be, from at least cata- 
loguing some of the details which 
make part of this noble landscape. 
The waters at our feet are trans- 
parent depths of a colour, half 
sapphire and half emerald, inde- 
scribable, and the moment the eye 
is taken away inconceivable, so that 
every glance becomes a fresh sur- 
prise. In the foreground on either 
bank of the stream are frescoed walls 
and mossy house-roofs; beyond is a 
well with two pillars, and a heavily 
laden peach orchard lit with a blaze 
of sunflowers. At the gate of Val 
Bavona a white village glistens from 
amidst its vineyards. Sheer above 
it two bold granite walls rise out 
of the verdure, and form the 
entrance to a long avenue of 
great mountain shapes. Behind 
these foremost masses the hills fall 
valley-wards in the noblest and 
most perfectly harmonious lines. 
Each upper cliff flows down into a 
slope of chestnut-muffled boulders 
in a curve, the tender beauty of 
which is repeated by the vine- 
tendrils at its feet; in the distance 
the snows of the Basodine, shining 
through the sunny haze like a golden 
halo on the far-off head of the 
mountain, close and complete the 
picture. 

Bignasco lives in my memory as 
one of the loveliest spots in the. 
Italian Alps. Planted at the meet- 
ing place of three valleys, the view 
up Val Bavona is only the fairest of 
the fair scenes which surround it. 
In every direction paths strike off 
through the woods and along the 
hillsides. Across the river rises a 
bold bluff of rock; behind it the 
hillside curves in, and forms an 
ample bay filled with chestnut 
forest; at intervals a sunny spot 
has been cleared and planted as a 
QQ 
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vineyard, the unstubbed ground is 
covered by a carpet of Alpine rhodo- 
dendron, here tempted down to its 
lowest limit in the chain.? Little 
tracks wandering in alternate ‘ forth- 
rights and meanders’ from one hay- 
barn to another, lead at last to a 
white chapel placed on a conspicuous 
brow. By its side stands an older 
and humbler edifice. The gates of 
both are bolted, but the bolt is only 
held fast by a withered nosegay, and 
it is easy to make an entrance into 
the smaller chapel and examine its 
frescoes. They have been atro- 
ciously daubed over ; but the pattern 
of the child’s dress in the central 
picture, and a certain strength in 
the figuresand faces on the side walls, 
still bear witness to a time when 
the great wave of Italian art spread 
even into Val Maggia. A date in 
the first twenty years of the six- 
teenth century may be read above 
the altar. 

We are now on the verge of the 
chestnuts; a few hundred feet above 
the woods change into beech and 
ash groves; higher still birch and 
larch feather the mountain spurs. 
The valleys meet at our feet. On the 
left, sloping lawns fallaway abruptly 
into a deep torrent-worn ravine ; 
far beneath are the white houses of 
Cevio. Val Bayona with its moun- 
tain curves and crowning snows 
lies immediately opposite. 

Why, we may ask, as we sit on 
the chapel steps, does this combina- 
tion of rocks and trees touch our 
senses with so rare and subtle a 
pleasure? On the lakes we have 
left landscapes more ‘ softly sublime, 
profusely fair.’ But those belonged 
to the class of hill-scenery ; they 
made no pretension to the grandeur 
of the central ranges. There the 
crests were ‘up to their summits 
clothed in green,’ and through this 
character of domestic richness failed 
to supply the element of untamed 
wildness which in Val Maggia adds 
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the excitement of contrast to all 
that is soft and most lovely in the 
scenery. 

For in this valley rich vegetation 
is united to that nobleness of form 
which even in the great chain none 
of the meaner rocks can attain to, 
The strength of granite is clothed in 
the grace of southern foliage, in a 
rich mantle of chestnutsand beeches, 
fringed with maize and vines, and 
embroidered about the skirts with 
delicate traceries of ferns and cycla- 
men. Nature seems here to have 
hit the mark she so often misses 
—to speak boldly but truly—in 
her higher efforts: she has avoided 
alike the trough-like uniformity 
which renders hideous much of the 
Upper Engadine and diminishes 
even the splendours of Chamonix, 
the naked sternness of Mattmark 
or the Grimsel, the rough scales 
of muddy moraine and torrent- 
spread ruin which deface Monte 
Rosa herself. 


Desinit in piscem mulier formosa supernd 


is true even of the Queen of the 
Alps, where she sinks towards 
Macugnaga and Italy. 

It is easy to return more directly 
down the face of the rocks. In 
these valleys the industry of centu- 
ries, by building up stone staircases 
from shelf to shelf, has made paths 
in the least likely spots. The ascent 
to some of the Alps lies up stone 
staircases, three hours—to measure 
distance in the local manner—in 
length. To these the wiry little 
cows of Canton Ticino speedily ac- 
custom themselves. Indeed, so ex- 
pert do they become in getting up 
stairs that the broad flights of steps 
leading to the church-doors have to 
be barricaded by posts, placed at 
narrow intervals to prevent the 
parting herd from yielding to a 
sudden impulse to join in a body 
in morning mass, or a stray cow 
from wandering in unawares to 


? Biguasco is only 1,400 feet above the sea, 
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browse on the tinsel vegetation of 
the high altar. 

The people of Val Maggia seem 
to be sensible to the charms of the 
spot where the waters of Val Bavona 
and the main valley meet. The 
cottages which contain the greater 
part of the population of Bignasco 
are, indeed, clustered closely under 
the southern hillside. But on the 
promontory between the Maggia 
and the Bayona, each crossed just 
above the junction by a bold arch, 
stands a suburb of what would be 
described by an auctioneer as ‘ de- 
tached villas,’ houses gay with 
painted shutters and arched loggias, 
where grapes cluster and oleanders 
flush. One of these, commanding 
from its upper windows the perfect 
view up Val Bavona, is the ‘ Posta,’ 
the home of Signor Patocchi, who 
entertains the rare strangers who 
visit the village. Our host is a 


member of the Cantanal Council 
and of the Swiss Alpine Club, a 
local magistrate, and altogether a 


man of position amongst his neigh- 
bours, and his house shows it. But 
he is also a Southerner, and his 
floors show it. Having confessed 
this, however, the worst is said, and 
for the rest English people accus- 
tomed to travel will find little to 
complain of. The beds are clean, 
fish and fowl the neighbourhood 
supplies, and a few hours’ notice will 
collect ample provisions for the car- 
nivorous climber. 

But it is time for us to leave 
Bignasco and follow the road up 
the main valley. 

For four or five miles we mount 
through a picturesque ravine, where 
the mountains rise in rugged walls 
tier above tier overhead. Yet every 
cranny is filled with glossy foliage, 
and the intervening ledges are no 
monstrous deformities, only fit to be 
‘left to slope,’ but each a meadow 
closely mown, and dotted with stone 
haybarns. If some gash is noticed 
in the cliffs, it is only as a brighter 
streak of colour ; the ruin wrought 
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below has long been buried out of 
sight, cottages grow against the 
fallen rocks, and vines fling them- 
selves over their roughnesses. The 
river, no murky grey monster— 
like those fitly transformed into 
dragons by the legends of the Nor- 
thern Alps—runs through a narrow 
cleft, in the depths of which we 
catch alternate glimpses of deep 
blue pools or creamlike falls. 

A little farther the defile opens, 
the stream flows more peaceably, 
and fishermen armed with huge 
jointless rods are seen strolling 
along its banks. Though still early 
morning, some are already return- 
ing, amongst them a curé with a 
well-filled basket for his Friday 
dinner. 

Several clusters of houses hang on 
the hillside, but the first village is 
Broglio, shaded by grovesof gigantic 
walnuts; a mile beyond the valley 
bends, the shoulders of the hills sink 
sufficiently to allow their rugged 
heads to come into view, and a glen 
opens on the right backed by the 
jagged snow-streaked range of the 
Campo Tenca. The first sunbeams 
which have reached us stream 
through the gap, and bathe the 
forest in a golden flood of light. A 
great pulpit-shaped boulder rises 
beside the road, and is seized on 
as a post by the telegraph wire. 
Soon after we cross the stream 
and enter two adjoining villages. 
Beyond them is a small cemetery 
decorated with paintings in some- 
what better taste than those usually 
found in the mountains. There is 
further evidence of culture in the 
couplet from Dante, which under 
one of the frescoes takes the place 
of the usual Latin text. 

Amidst a rocky waste, where the 
torrent from Val Peccia joins the 
largerstream, stands the dirty hamlet 
of Peccia. The glen to which it gives 
a name, seems here the true head of 
the valley; but the entrance to the 
longest branch is by a steep ascent 
uptheright-band hillside. Abovethe 
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first level, a grassy dell occupied by 
some saw-mills, the river has cut its 
way through a rock-barrier. Here 
on my first visit the air resounded 
with the hammering and sawing of 
a large company of labourers, some 
clinging on the rocks and boring, 
others wheeling away the rubbish, 
whilst another party were building 
up the piers of a lofty bridge. The 
excellent and boldly engineered road 
then in construction is now com- 
pleted, and leads as far as Fusio. 
All honour to Val Maggia! The 
industry and skill in road-making 
of the Northern Italian populations 
—sometimes, it is true, when it ex- 
pends itself in the laborious con- 
struction of pavés, misdirected— 
contrasts very favourably with the 
sloth in the same matter of some 
Northerners who habitually pride 
themselves on their energy. 

We are now at the limit of the 
romantic Italian valley, and are 
leaving behind us not only the vine 
and the chestnut, butalsothe granite. 


On as we meve, a softer prospect opes, 
Calm huts and lawns between and sylvan 
slopes. 


Val Lavizzara, as the highest 
reach of the valley is called, is sur- 
rounded by gentle hillsides rising 
up into low rounded crests, still, 
however, redeemed from monotony 
by the rich variety of their foliage 
and verdure. 

The highest village, Fusio, is a 
cluster of houses crowded round a 
church, and clinging to a steep 
slope, at the foot of which flows the 
bluetorrent in adeep bridge-spanned 
cleft. The inn ten years ago was 
of the most primitive kind. It was 
kept by a worthy couple whose 
shrewd puckered faces recalled some 
portrait of an early German master. 
But they were as lively as they were 
old, and no emergency, not even 
the arrival of three hungry English- 
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men, found them without resources. 
On the occasion in question they 
boldly proceeded to sacrilege on our 
behalf. The village knew that the 
curé was going to have a fowl for 
dinner; the good dame hurried off 
to the parsonage, and like David 
robbed the tables of the priest. 

The old inn and its owners are no 
longer to be found. A new hotel 
has lately been built, and is said to 
be frequented by Italians seeking 
refuge from the summer heat of the 
Lombard plain. 

Thus far we have simply followed 
the main valley. Of its numerous 
tributary glens, Val Bavona and Val 
di Prato are the most likely to be 
frequented by mountaineers, for they 
lead to the two highest summits of 
the neighbouring ranges, the Baso- 
dine and Pizzo di Campo Tenca. But 
their beauties ought to attract others 
besides those who may wish to use 
them as means to a higher end— 
in a literal and Alpine Club sense. 

My firstapproach to the Val Mag- 
gia was through Val Bavona. No 
more appropriate entrance to Italy 
can possibly be found; every zone 
from thefrigid, above the limits of all 
but the hardiest plants, down to that 
of the peach-tree and vine is repre- 
sented as thoroughly as on a picto- 
rial atlas. A high gap, the ‘ Boc- 
chetta di Val Maggia’ of the neigh- 
bouring herdsmen, affords a passage 
through the rocky ridge which rises 
behind the bleak pasturages above 
the Fall of the Tosa, and lets the 
traveller down on the other side 
on to the glacier of the Basodine. 
The peak rises at some distance to 
the right of the pass, and is attain- 
able without difficulty by a good 
walker.’ 

Below the ice, in a sheltered 
basin, spread with a carpet of ver- 
dure, and watered by a smooth- 
flowing stream, are the highest 
chalets. Great was our surprise 





* The Basodine has been several times 
Italian side, must be very beautiful. 


ascended, The view, especially on the 
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when our eager enquiries for milk 
were answered in broken English. 
The herdsman had worked as a 
miner in Cornwall, and had now 
returned in good circumstances to 
his native valley. The narrowness 
of their granite walls drives the 
Val Maggians far afield in search 
of subsistence. A wayside chapel 
in Val Bavona has been recently 
erected, as its inscription narrates, 
with Australian gold, and the driver 
of the Locarno omnibus in 1873 
had learnt English in the Anti- 
podes. 

Beyond the Alp, path and stream 
make a deep plunge into a narrow 
glen, the meetiug-place of the waters 
which, springing from the tarns and 
snows that lie on the upper shelves, 
rush over the granite precipices in 
a succession of noble falls. The 
shadeless glen is closed at its lower 
end by a buttress projecting from 
the eastern mountain. On climb- 
ing the spur we saw deep below usa 
trough-like valley. Steep moun- 
tains encircled the hollow, and its 


floor was strewn with huge masses 


torn from their rugged sides. 
High overhead rose the southern 
bulwarks of the Basodine, gigantic 
cliffs, on whose topmost verge 
sparkled a glittering ice-cornice. 
At our feet San Carlo, the highest 
village in Val Bavona, peeped out 
from amidst luxuriant foliage. 
Many women were scattered over 
the meadows, cutting and gather- 
ing in their hay; and as we rested 
a boy came up from them, and told 
us that to reach the valley we must 
return and cross the stream. A 
rough path on the right bank, 
shortened by cuts over the grass, 
led us down to the lower level; 
and at the high-arched bridge lead- 
ing to San Carlo, we came on a 
wide track, almost large enough for 
carts. 

The path wound between boulders 
and gnarled old chestnuts, passing 
by the way a brightly coloured 
chapel and two villages. Near the 
second, a cluster of poor huts 
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hemmed in by enormous blocks of 
granite, a pretty jet of water shoots 
out of the western cliff, the valley 
bends, and the sunlit mountains be- 
hind Bignasco close the distance. 

Henceforth, keeping beside the 
clear blue waters, we descend with 
them, through a tangle of huge 
white boulders, and under the 
shadow of the prodigious cliffs from 
which they have fallen. One of the 
blocks bears this simple record: 
‘Qui fu bella Campagna,’ and the 
date 1594. Yet despite the ruin 
and destruction of which the de- 
file, within an even _ historically 
modern epoch, has been the scene, 
its beauty is in no way of a stern 
or savage nature. If the mountain 
shapes are as majestical as those of 
Giotto’s Duomo, their walls are also 
decorated with the most lavish hand; 
and even where the granite is bare, 
time and weather have tinted it 
with the mellow hues of an old 
Florentine facade. 

The first vine now throws its 
long branches over the rude wood- 
work of a sheltered hut. Then 
three or four are found in company 
under the sunny side of a heat- 
reflecting rock, untii as we draw 
near Cavergno the whole slope is 
a vineyard, and the path an over- 
arched alley between a double row 
of tall granite pillars, from which 
the ripe clusters hang down into 
our faces in too tempting luxuri- 
ance, 

A straight line drawn from Faido 
to Bignasco nearly passes through 
the Pizzo di Campo Tenca, the three- 
domed snow-crest which domi- 
nates the eastern range; and, like 
its loftier rival, the Basodine, peers 
down on our chosen halting-place. 
The pass between the two highest 
of these summitsis, therefore, clearly 
the proper path for a mountaineer 
coming from the St. Gothard to 
Val Maggia. 

To the driving public Faido is 
known for an excellent inn and 
a waterfall, the latter the outflow 
of the glacier we propose to cross, 
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A much-used track mounts in a 
long zigzag to the cultivated table- 
land which lies above the steep 
slope overshadowing the village. 
Beyond the large upland hamlet 
of Dalpe, the path pursues the 
stream into the hills, mounting 
steeply by its side to an upper 
plain, whence several tracks, some 
for goats and some for cows, lead 
over broken ground to the Crozlina 
Alp, a broad pasturage at the base 
of a wall of rocks, over which the 
streams falling from the upper 
glaciers shiver themselves into 
spray. A few yards south of a 
boldly projecting crag, and by the 
side of one of the cascades, it is 
easy to scramble up the broken 
rock-faces until the level of the ice 
is reached; then it seems best to 
bear to the right, and follow up a 
long ridge connecting the buttress 
and the highest peak. 

The morning had been uncertain, 
and now the clouds, which we had 
hoped were only local and passing, 
fell upon us with a determination 
which promised little chance of 
deliverance. 

The duty of a traveller and his 
guides overtaken on the mountains 
by bad weather is a question recently 
brought prominently before the 
public, and which will be argued 
as often as some fatal accident calls 
attention to the subject. It is one 
which does not admit of any offhand 
answer. Climbers are of various 
constitutions, there are mountains 
and mountains, and divers kinds of 
bad weather. Still it may be useful 
to endeavour to lay down such 
leading principles as will probably 
meet with general consent. 

Where the travellers are new to 
high mountains, and uncertain of 
their own powers of endurance, the 
guide, in every case where going on 
involves long exposure to storm, 
should suggest, and his employers 
agree to, a retreat. The moral cou- 
rage necessary for this is one of the 
requisites of a guide’s calling, and 
if by its exercise he may sometimes 
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expose himself to the hasty ridicule 
of an’ ignorant tourist, he will not 
suffer in his profession or in the 
estimation of real climbers. 

Again, an attempt on one of the 
more difficult peaks, such as the 
Matterhorn or the Weisshorn, ought 
not to be persevered with in doubt- 
ful weather ; that.is, by perseverance 
in such a case the risk to life be- 
comes so serious that, whatever the 
travellers’ own value of themselves 
may be, they have no right to ask 
guides to share it. For it should 
always be remembered that it is 
where difficulties prevent rapid 
movement that the bitter cold grasps 
its victim. Except, perhaps, in the 
very worst, and fortunately rare, 
tourmentes, circulation can always 
be maintained by constant motion. 

Thirdly, exposure to this worst 
kind of storm, which comes on with 
an insupportable icy blast, should 
be as far as possible shunned even 
on a mule-pass. The simple monu- 
ments which line the track of the 
Col de Bonhomme and the Gavia 
Pass, near Santa Catarina, bear 
witness to the danger of such 
weather, even on a comparatively 
frequented route. 

There remain, however, a large 
class of cases where more or less 
seasoned climbers are overtaken by 
clouds, rain, or snow, in each of 
which the decision must depend on 
the circumstances, and for which 
no general rule can be laid down. 
A wet day in the valley is often far 
from intolerable above the snow- 
level, where the gently falling flakes 
sink slowly through an air of 
moderate temperature. In such 
weather many high passes may be 
safely accomplished by men of 
sufficient experience, who under- 
stand how to apply their local 
knowledge or to use a good map 
and compass. 

Of course, it will be asked, Cui 
bono ?—why wanderamidst the mists 
when you might be comfortable 
below them? ‘The answer is, that 
when the day changes the traveller 
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is often far on his way. Itis a case, 
perhaps, of going back four hours 
or going on five; there is, besides 
the natural disinclination to return 
and to have had one’s walk for 
nothing, the hope, often justified, 
that the change for the worse msy 
be only temporary. These are 
motives which will strongly in- 
fluence everyone in such a posi- 
tion. 

Besides, the inside of a cloud is 
not quite so dismal a place as may 
be thought, and the snow-region, 
even when the distant view is hidden, 
has attractions for those who have 
learnt to appreciate them. They do 
not, it is true, present themselves to 
such tourists as a Reverend Prin- 
cipal who lately told his audience 
that ‘ a more hideous spectacle than 
@ yawning crevasse, with its cold, 
blue, glassy sides, can scarcely be 
conceived.’ But Mons. Loppé has 
taught us better than this. The 
fretted ice-chasms, the toppling 
towers and fragile arches of the 
upper glacier, the keen white pyra- 
mid seen suddenly through a wreath 
of mist, or the snow-wave caught 
in the act of breaking over the 
highest crest, have a loveliness and 
colour of their own as delicate 
and, from its strangeness to in- 
habitants of a temperate zone, 
even more fascinating than that of 
streams and forests. -We can 
most of us probably remember, in 
Burford’s Panorama, a sham Swit- 
zerland: what that in a sorry 
enough way attempted to be to the 
reality, the reality is to the Polar 
regions—a specimen near home of 
Arctic scenery. Much of this beauty 
can be seen even in a partial fog. 
But there is also the chance of that 
most glorious of transfigurations of 
earth and sky, when towards even- 
ing some breath of air sweeps away 
the local storm, and through the 
melting cloud-wreaths we see the 
wide landscape glittering with fresh 
rain, and the new snows shining 
opposite the setting sun—a scene 
the splendour of which can scarcely 
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be realised in the memory even of 
those who have often witnessed it. 

In the present instance two hours 
would, we knew, put us well on the 
other side of the mountain, where 
our friends were waiting for us ; and 
though neither my guide nor I knew 
anything of the ground, we could 
trust to General Dufour’s map. 
The Swiss traveller has here an 
enormousadvantage over his brother 
in Great Britain. If anyone is 
rash enough, in Wales for instance, 
to put his faith in the English 
Ordnance Survey, and to seek a 
passage where light shading seems 
to indicate an absence of precipices, 
he will soon find himself brought to 
a standstill. The present state of 
our national maps is far from 
creditable to our Government and 
our engineers. 

For the moment all we had to do 
was to stick to the ridge, which 
must and did lead us straight to the 
stone-man, in such weather the only 
indication of the summit. A short 
halt for the chance of a break in 
the clouds and to settle clearly our 
route on the map, and we started 
on the unknown descent. The first 
point was to strike the gap south of 
the peak. A few minutes sufficed for 
this, then we had only to descend 
with a constant bearing to the left. 
The ground was steep and rough, 
and there were cliffs in every direc- 
tion, but we managed to avoid them. 
In half an hour we had reached the 
lower skirts of the cloud, and passed 
out of gentle snow into pitiless rain. 

Cattle tracks now led us past the 
highest huts to a cabin from the 
chimney of which smoke issued. 
The solitary herdsman welcomed 
us with a courtesy and coffee worthy 
of an Easternsheikh. The pouring 
rain, perhaps, flavoured the beve- 
rage, but Devouassoud and I fancied. 
that west of Constantinople we had 
never tasted so aromatic a draught. 

The head of the valley seemed a 
basin surrounded on all sides by 
rugged cliffs; in the present weather 
it was nothing but a caldron of 
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mist. How should we escape from 
it? The hill-shoulders pressed us 
in on all sides; yet the shepherd 
promised a strada buona. In a 
quarter of an hour we were at 
the meeting-place of the mountain- 
torrents, where from their union 
sprang a stream, the bluest of all 
the blue waters of Val Maggia, full 
of a life now bright and dashing, 
now calm and deep, such as might 
fitly be personified in a Naiad. This 
was the fairy who would unbar the 
gates of our prison. We followed 
the guidance of the waters into the 
jaws of the mountain where they 
had seized on some flaw or fissure 
to work for themselves a passage. 
But the stream had thought only 
for itself. No room was provided 
for a path, and the ingenuity of a 
road-making population had evi- 
<lently been taxed to the utmost to 
render the ravine passable for cows 
as well as water. -A causeway was 
built up on every natural shelf, and 
where the level could no longer be 
kept the hanging terraces were 


connected by regularly built stone 


staircases. A rough balustrade 
formed a protection on the outside, 
and prevented a hasty plunge into 
the gulf, where the brilliant waters 
wrestled with the stiff crags which 
every now and then thrust out a knee 
to stop their flow and gave them a 
tumble from which they collected 
themselves at leisure in a deep still 
pool before dancing off again to 
fresh struggles and fresh victories. 
From the shelves above the bright- 
berried mountain ash and delicate 
birch stretched out their arms to 
the stream, which, as if impatient 
for the vines, hurried past them and 
at last broke away witha bold leap, 
flying down over the rock-faces to 
the lower valley in a shower of 
foam and water-rockets. 

Near the junction of a glen 
through which a track climbs over 
to Val Verzasca, a steep descent 
beside the fall leads to the hamlet 
of San Carlo. The path here crosses 
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a bridge and keeps henceforth along 
a broken, richly-wooded hillside 
until, having swerved to the right, 
it joins at Prato the main valley. 

And so down the moist high-road 
under the dripping walnuts of 
Broglio, and again, after ten years, 
back to Bignasco, beautiful even 
under the grey cloud-pall with its 
hill-shapes only suggested between 
the mists. Most beautiful when 
with the sunset a northern breeze 
gathered up the vapour-wreaths 
and a full moon shone down into 
Val Bavona marking with clearest 
lights and shadows all its buttresses 
and drawing a responsive gleam 
from the pure snows at its head. 
A change too sudden to last. For 
as sitting on the bridge we watch 
the moonbeams strike over the 
southward hill and fall full on the 
eddying water at our feet and the 
flowery balconies on either hand, a 
white drapery stretches slowly round 
the Cevio corner, and, as in the im- 
mortal chorus of Aristophanes, a 
gleaming company of clouds sail 
up on their way from the deep 
hollows of the lake to the wood- 
crowned heights of the mountain. 
The leader advances but slowly 
with misty folds clinging to each 
crag; but it has scarcely passed 
when the whole body is upon us, 
and the bright upper heaven is 
obscured by their fleecy forms. 

After midnight we are awakened 
by the rush of mountain rain and 
the crash of thunder, while in the 
white blaze we see the Maggia blue 
no longer, but turbid with the grey 
granite atoms which it is hurrying 
down to swell the delta of Locarno. 
The storm spirits are in earnest, 
and to-morrow morning every cliff 
will have its cascade, bridges will 
have been swept away, and great 
heaps of mad and stones, washed 
out of the overhanging crags, will 
block even the high-road which 
offers the only escape from the moun- 
tain world. 

Dovctas W. FRESHFIELD. 
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SCOTT AND HIS PUBLISHERS.' 


E have here before us, in three 
considerable volumes, a rather 
discursive and wide-flowing account 
of the career of Archibald Constable, 
‘the grand Napoleon of the realms 
of print,’ and of*the Scott-Constable 
tragedy, which was matter of such 
deep interest to our fathers and 
grandfathers nearly fifty years ago, 
but which to most of us in the pre- 
sent day, notwithstanding Scott’s 
connection with it, can hardly fail 
to have lost much of its interest. 
The author of the present work, the 
son of Archibald Constable, has been 
led into his task by feelings of filial 
piety and affection which one cannot 
but admire and sympathise with; 
and which ought in some degree to 
excuse the tone of complaint and 
refutation running through every 
page of it; this is perhaps natural, 
but it is far from pleasant. It is 
exactly seven and thirty years since 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott was com- 
pleted ; and though it is not surpris- 
ing that a son should deem it worth 
while, even at this late date, to clear 
his father’s memory from what he 
considers to be false assertions made 
against it there, it is equally natural 
that a reader, having only a very 
moderate interest in the subject, and 
being without personal affection for 
the great bookseller, should think 
that, although Lockhart may be, in 
one or two particulars, harsh or even 
unjust, he has given us a picture 
of Constable which for vigour and 
genius leaves our author’s far be- 
hind. Nor is Lockhart’s picture, 
though he occasionally allows him- 
self a point of view more de haut en 
bas, and a mode of handling more 
free than is agreeable to the feelings 
of the surviving relatives, at all dif- 
ferent in essential points from that 
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which is laboriously worked out for 
us here. 

There is a lamentable want of 
method in the arrangement of the 
book before us. It reminds one of 
nothing so much as of a journey 
undertaken in one’s sleep. Weare 
carried very near to our destination, 
nay, sometimes even past it, but we 
never quite reach the spot aimed at. 
Precisely thus are we treated in 
the first two volumes, which are 
composed of little patches of bio- 
graphy and of letters from persons 
connected with the firm of Constable 
and Co. We are some thirty or 
forty times carried almost to the 
point, or else past it, of ‘a painful 
crisis,’ of a ‘failure,’ of ‘ruin,’ of 
‘confusions’ which overset that firm ; 
we witness our author’s sorrow and 
indignation over Lockhart’s treat- 
ment of his father, whom he cha- 
racterises as a ‘dead lion;’ but are 
each time led to a new chapter, 
which contains the history of some 
new person, and leaves us, at the 
end of it, still more in the dark than 
before. Only in the third, and by 
many degrees the most interesting, 
volume do the uninitiated learn 
what these misfortunes really were. 


Archibald Constable, we are told, 
was born in Fifeshire in 1774; he 
was a farmer’s son, and received 
such an education as is common in 
parish schools in Scotland. Wil- 
helm Meister tells us how the 
childish puppet-show kindled in 
him an ardour for the theatre; and 
in like manner the great book- 
seller, looking back, in his still 
prosperous days, upon his past ca- 
reer, informs us in a rather long 
and watery narrative that a book- 
seller’s shop in the village of Pitten- 
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weer, to which he and other school- 
boys used to go on Saturday after- 
noons to supply themselves with 
copy-books and the like, engendered 
in him the desire to become a book- 
seller. In the window of this shop 
there was conspicuously exhibited 
a broadside, being the History of 
Shon ap Morgan, a Shentleman of 
Wales, with his Portrait, riding on 
an Ass, which was to the youthful 
Constable a magnet of strong attrac- 
tion. Accordingly, at fourteen he 
was apprenticed to Hill, a bookseller 
in Edinburgh, well known to the 
biographers of Burns ; indeed in the 
same narrative he tells us that Burns 
was ‘a frequent visitor’ at this shop, 
although, unhappily, he states no- 
thing but the bare fact. 

At twenty-one he was in business 
on his own account, with a sign- 
board over his shop door, announc- 
ing ‘ Scarce old Books,’ which, from 
the smallness of the collection, was 
quizzingly read, ‘ Scarce o’ Books.’ 
He seems to have had no want of 
an aim in life, for at this early age 
he is already married; having, as 
he tells us, ‘ several years previously’ 
fallen desperately in love with the 
daughter of a very good man, a 
printer in Edinburgh, who, whenever 
he is mentioned, which is but seldom, 
strikes us somehow as an interest- 
ing, affectionate, quiet-going old 
Scotchman. Constable’s shop ‘soon 
became a place of daily resort for 
the book collectors of Edinburgh.’ 
To. become Constable’s customer 
seems to have meant becoming his 
friend ; he praises all his early pa- 
trons; if he ever by chance blames 
one, it is but for the sake of making 
the virtues of another more con- 
spicuous. He speaks of one gentle- 
man’s becoming ‘his steady and 
attached customer ;’ that he had an 
unbounded heart is evident from 
his writing home to his newly 
wedded wife, on his first visit to 
London, that the inhabitants here 
‘are civil and attentive as they are 
numerous.’ 
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To the trade of bookseller, Con- 
stable, having gradually stretched 
out his wings, soon added that of 
publisher. We may gather from 
facts mentioned here and elsewhere 
the utterly stagnant state of literary 
enterprise about this time in Scot- 
land, chiefly caused by the compara- 
tive poverty of the people ; and thus 
the more clearly see the immense 
impetus which Constable gave to it. 
Our author says: 


Money, in its metallic form, appears in 
those days'to have beer entirely in disuse 
by ‘ the trade’ in their dealings with one 
another. It floated ethereally im bills and 
promissory notes from man to man, calling 
at the banks for transmutation when and so 
long as that could be effected; but that the 
system was a vicious and ruinous one is 
shown by the number of men I find suddenly 
writing to my father from the Abbey—a 
sanctuary for debtors in the neighbourhood 
of Holyrood Palace—and even from the 
more grim and definite Tolbooth. 


It is currently reported that, not 
many years previous to this, Thomas 
Campbell, in recounting to his friend 
Dr. Anderson the tale of his various 
hopes and heart-breaking disap- 
pointments as to finding a publisher 
for his Pleasures of Hope, was so 
overcome by anger and despair at 
the prospect and retrospect, that at 
a. certain point in the narrative he 
flung the MS. into the fire, from 
which, however, his friend managed 
to snatch it unburnt, and afterwards 
to sell it for sol. Dr. Beattie, too, 
although at the time a man of mark, 
was unable to find any bookseller 
willing to take the risk of publish- 
ing his once famous Essay on Truth 
until Beattie’s friends paid down 
rool, 

It was in this state that Con- 
stable found the business of pub- 
lishing in Edinburgh ; and we may 
fairly say that he is the originator 
of the system of ‘~.eap literature’ 
which has grown tach alarming 
dimensions in our own days. Con- 
stable had no mean tradesman spirit, 
but was ofa generous and munificent 
turn; never hindering any, but at 
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all times helping those who needed 
help, although frequently altogether 
without claim upon him, as is. abun- 
dantly proved in these little discon- 
nected patches of biography in the 
first two volumes, 

Lockhart thus describes him : 


It was at one of those Trinity dinners [at 
the house of John Ballantyne] this summer 
{3817}, that. I first saw Constable... . I 
nappened to say that I had not been pre- 
pared to find the great bookseller, a man of 
such gentlemanlike and even distinguished 
bearing. Scott smiled, and answered, ‘ Ay, 
Constable is indeed a grand-looking chield,’ 
adding that hereminded him of what Fielding 
said of Joseph Andrews, that ‘he had an 
air which to those who had not seen many 
noblemen would give an idea of nobility.’. . . 
His conversation was manly and vigorous, a- 
bounding in Scotch anecdotes of the old time, 
which he told with a degree of spirit and 
humour only second to his great author's. 
No man could more effectually control, when 
he had a mind, either the extravagant 
vanity which, on too many occasions, made 
him ridiculous, or the despotic temper 
which habitually held in fear and trembling 
all such as were in any sort dependent on 
his Czarish majesty’s pleasure. In him I 
never saw (at this period) anything but the 
unobtrusive sense and the calm courtesy of 
a well-bred gentleman. 


Mr. Constable says: 


In 1802, he was selected by Mr. Sydney 
Smith, Mr. Jeffrey, and the other projectors 
of the Edinburgh Review as the most suit- 


able publisher for the journal, . . . and he 
accepted the commercial conduct of the 
work with all its pecuniary responsibilities. 
. . » The rate of remuneration to the con- 
tributors was soon thereafter fixed at sixteen 
guineas per sheet, and struck a key-note 
which has ever since been of some advantage 
to literary men connected with similar under- 
takings. 


Jeffrey says: 


Two-thirds of the articles were paid 
much higher—averaging, I should think, 
from twenty totwenty-five guineas a sheet on 
the whole number. I had, I might say, an 
unlimited discretion in this respect, and must 
do the publishers the justice to say that they 
never made the slightest objection. 


It is difficult now to realise how 
complete the success of the Edin- 
burgh Review was; one word of 
praise or blame from it could make 
or mar any literary project, and it 
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continued in this flourishing. con- 
dition even long after Scott had 
started the Quarterly. 

Naturally, the great event in 
Constable’s public career was his 
connection with Sir Walter, in these 
early days Mr. Walter, Scott. And 
to most readers the chief point of in- 
terest in the present work must be 
Scott’s connection with it. There 
had been transactions between them 
as early as 1802. Five years later 
Constable & Co. write to Scott : 


We have much pleasure in accepting 
your new poem, Flodden Field, and not less 
inagreeing to pay forthe samethesum of one 
thousand guineas, . and we trust it will 
remain for ever in the hands of Edinburgh 
booksellers, for the honour and glory of 
Scotland. 


Our author continues : 


In 1808 Marmion‘made its appearance. ... 
The notice of the poem in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, although giving high and cordial praise 
to some passages, was so unsparing in con- 
demnation of others, and of the conception 
and general structure, that it gave deep 
offence to Mr, Scott, while it must have 
been at once disappointing and distasteful 
to my father—publisher both of the poem 
and of the critique (Jeffrey was himself the 
acknowledged author of the article)—and 
touching the poet at a very tender point 
when he accused him of ‘ neglect of Scottish 
feelings and Scottish character.’ There is 
little doubt that the establishment of the 
London Quarterly Review was helped for- 
ward by this paper in the Edinburgh; as 
much, at least, as the alleged incivility of 
Mr. Hunter [Constable’s partner at that 
time] led to the establishment of the 
publishing house of John Ballantyne and 
Co. Scott says: ‘ Constable, or rather that 
bear his partner [whom we shall hear of by- 
and-by], has behaved to me of late not yery 
civilly, and I owe Jeffrey a flap with a fox- 
tail on account of his review on Marmion ; 
and thus doth the whirligig of time bring 
about my revenges.’ . . . 

Mr. Scott was bent on becoming a pub- 
lisher, andin the Messrs. Ballantyne |two 
brothers, printers, in Galashiels, whom he 
brought up to Edinburgh] he believed he 
had found the coadjutors who were needed 
to insure success. 


Scott entered into partnership 
with them in 1805, as all the world 
knows, carefully concealing the fact 
even from his dearest friends. 
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The success of this new firm was brilliant 
and immediate ; for its typography was ex- 
cellent, and the patronage secured by the 
influence of the great unknown and also un- 
sleeping partner was extensive and com- 
manding. 


Lockhart says: 


He [Scott] had, long before this, cast a 
shrewd and penetrating eye over the field 
of literary enterprise, and developed in his 
own mind the outlines of many extensive 
plans, which wanted nothing but the com- 
mand of a sufficient body of able subalterns 
to be carried into execution with splendid 
success. . . . When the publishing firm was 
as yet little more than a twelvemonth old, 
James [Ballantyne] began to apprehend 
that some of the mightiest undertakings 
would wholly disappoint Scott’s prognostica- 
tions. 


Scott’s partners, Mr. Constable 
tells us, 


though able men, had not been educated 
in this most delicate of crafts; and reverence 
for their friend and patron may often have 
restrained them from strongly objecting to 
enterprises recommended by him, even 
when these were such as they could not 
approve, 


For the most part, the books pub- 
lished by this firm, under the superin- 
tendence of Scott, were edited in 
an extremely slovenly and careless 
manner, and failed to recommend 
themselves to the audience to which 
they were addressed. The shrewd 
Constable firm seem to have had 
more faith in Scott’s mere name 
than he himself had, for we find 
one of these wary gentlemen, in a 
confidential letter, written several 
years afterwards, to the principal of 
the firm, warning him against ano- 
nymous editions by Scott in these 
words : 


Your letter to Sir Walter [with re- 
ference to an edition of Shakespeare] wants 
one or two most important clauses. The 
first is as to hisname; and I do not hesitate 
to say, except we have his name, the book 
is not worth paper and print. Without it 
copy-money appears out of the question. 
All the books with bare ‘Abbotsford’ at 
them leave not one shilling to the pro- 
jectors, 
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In 1813, there was a complete 
block-up in the affairs of Ballantyne 
& Co. Cadell, Constable’s partner 
and son-in-law, says: 


Their reputation . . . had been gra- 
dually on the decline. It was notorious in 
the trade that their general speculations 
had been unsuccessful; they were known to 
be grievously in want of money. These 
rumours were realised to the full by an 
application which Messrs B. made to Mr. 
Constable in May 1813 for pecuniary aid, 
accompanied by an offer of some of the 
books they had published since 1809, as a 
purchase, along with various shares in Mr. 
Scott’s own poems. Thtéir difficulties were 
admitted, and the negotiation was pressed 
urgently; so much so, that a pledge was 
given, that if the terms asked were acceded 
to, John Ballantyne and Co. would endeavour 
to wind up their concerns, and cease as soon 
as possible to be publishers, 


And by Mr. Lockhart we are told 
that : 


Whatever success these endeavours [to 
reduce their stock and liabilities] met with, 
appears to have been due either directly or 
indirectly to Mr. Constable, who did a great 
deal more than prudence would have war- 
ranted in taking on himself the results of 
unhappy adventures, and, by his sagacious 
advice, enabled the distressed partners to 
procure similar assistance at the hands of 
others who did not partake his own feelings 
of personal kindness and sympathy, 


The following extract from a 
letter written by Scott to John Bal- 
lantyne about this time is highly 
curious: 


I think I will? make one cast for fortune 
and buy a lottery ticket ;. . . as youare not 
very lucky, I would rather Mrs. Ballantyne 
or your mother took thetrouble of buying 
it than you, as the doctrine of chances will 
be more in their favour, Or perhaps if Mr. 
Constable is walking that way, he will make 
the purchase. I should have some con- 
fidence in his good stars. 


To Mr. Constable he writes on 
this same topic: 


I embrace your proposal to stand to half 
of the chance of the ticket, and two halves, 
and we will see how luck will fayour us. 
I shall be in town [Edinburgh] upon the 
12th, and settle the Lill for Dame Fortune's 
favours. For my own part I can’t much 
complain of the good lady, having had my 


*Scott in his letters shows a singular disregard of the proper use of shall and will. 
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own share of luck in this world, though we 
cannot expect it should be always smooth 
water. 


Constable, as we have seen, came 
to the rescue in this crisis, and, 
apart from his skill in warding off 
the dreaded blow of bankruptcy and 
‘exposure’ (as Scott himself terms it), 
it appears to us there was a certain 
munificence and loyal generosity in 
Constable’s behaviour to Scott at 
this time, which Lockhart, perhaps, 
passes over too lightly, and which 
Scott, twelve years afterwards, 
when he had to choose between 
Constable and his junior partner, 
Cadell, seems still more conspicu- 
ously to have forgotten. 


The first two volumes, as we have 
said, are made up of disconnected 
patches of biography, and of letters 
to and from certain of Constable’s 
friends and customers ; they include 
such names as Washington Irving, 
Godwin, James Mill, Jeffrey, Alex- 
ander Murray the linguist, Miss 
Edgeworth, Anna Seward, Thomas 
Campbell, Henry Mackenzie, Du- 
gald Stewart, Joseph Ritson, be- 
sides a host of ‘ twinkling little 
stars,’ a faint glimmer, or reminis- 
cence of a glimmer, of whose fame 
may still perhaps remain for those 
who live or have lived in Edinburgh, 
but which is quite extinct for less 
favoured individuals. The letters, 
moreover, are for the most part very 
dull, and of no general interest. 

By far the most interesting chap- 
ter in these two volumes is that 
devoted to Hunter, Constable’s 
boisterous partner. He was a For- 
farshire gentleman, of good family, 
who, having grown weary of idle- 
ness, with the ‘ high living and hard 
drinking’ for which that county 
was celebrated, joined the Constable 
firm in 1803. His letters are ex- 
cessively lively, and bear the stamp 
of a man who saw clearly whatever 
came within reach of his keen 
eye. Those to Constable, in 1806, 
respecting the hospitalities which 
he and Mr. Murray, the London 
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publisher, were then enjoying ina 
‘ Northern tour,’ describe the vora- 
city and bibacity of the Scotch lairds 
in an amusing manner. But we 
must pass on to give one or two 
extracts from letters, written in 
1807, while he is in London, to 
Constable : 


The Bailie [Hunter’s familiar name for 
his father] at length arrived from his 
rambles, and we went down to the House. 
The Speaker arrived, and entered about 
four o'clock; much struck with the solemnity 
and dignity ‘of his appearance at the prayers. 

° The business very tedious and 
uninteresting. The Bailie and I at length 
went up-stairs to the coffee-house in the 
garret, where we got the best and hottest 
beefsteak I ever ate. One fat cook dressed 
the whole, to not fewer than seventy or 
eighty people in different parties. The 
only food there was beefsteaks and mutton- 
chops, and one bottle of port. We paid 
only seventeen shillings!!! [too much for 
our Scotch pockets]. 

We dined in the kitchen, close to the 
fire; a most curious and novel scene of 
M.P.’s, peers, and lookers-on, all huddled 
through other, and no distinction paid to 
one more than another. London isthe only 
place in the world where this is the case, I 
should think. 

We... returned to our seats... . At 
length Mr. Paule’s petition against Mr. 
Sheridan’s election came on, and a very keen 
debate ensued, in which all the principal 
people in the House almost took part. . . . 
Sheridan a most animated, impressive, and 
clever fellow; but treated his opponents 
with rather too much contempt; 1 did not 
think that the House attended to him very 
patiently, or with very much respect. . . . 
Mr. Thomas Grenville I thought the most 
tiresome drunt of the whole ; spoke at least 
an hour, and went round about it, and 
about, and about it, till I fairly fell asleep ; 
and when I awoke he was making an apo- 
logy for not having spoken longer, which 
he said it was his duty to have done. . . . 

I was ashamed to have been so little 
interested by all Ihadseen.... Iwould 
not be an M.P. for 1,000/. a year; ’tis a 
most fagging, cursed business, and a most 
d—-—ble bore, I think, and you are com- 
pelled to attend under immense fines. 

The debate was about whether the wit- 
nesses adduced ought to be examined at the 
bar, or by the counsel. I was often sur- 
prised to think I really saw and heard the 
men whom I had so often heard and read of 
with awe and astonishment. 

It is impossible that any of those I heard 
could have equalled Pitt or Fox ; indeed, I 
cannot convince myself that I have not 
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heard Adam Gillies or James Gibson speak 
better than any of them. But in this I 
must be grossly mistaken ; so little are we 
poor stupid devils capable of estimating 
properly anything we either see or hear; 
and yet... ‘ Qui pauca considerat, de 
omnibus facile pronunciat,’ I came home 
very thoughtful and melancholy at all I had 
seen, and my own want of comprehension 
—read my wife's letter, which at once put 
me into excellent good spirits, and went to 
bed quite happy that I had no desire to be 
en MP...» 

. . Went along with the clan Murray 
to dine at Mr. Disraeli’s, where we 
had a most sumptuous banquet, and 
a very large party.... There was a 
very beautiful woman there, Mrs. Turner, 
wife of Sharon Turner, the Anglo-Saxon 
historian, who, I am told, is one of the 
Godwin school! If they be all as beauti- 
ful, accomplished, and agrecable as this 
lady, they must bea deuced dangerous set 
indeed, and I should not choose to trust 
myself amongst them, The whole company, 
except ourselves, I believe were Jews and 
Jewesses! . . . Our male part of the com- 
pany consisted mostly of literary men— 
Cumberland, ‘Turner, Disraeli, Basevi, 
Prince Hoare, and Mr. 
course, our whole conversation was of a 
literary cast. . . . Those literary men 
whom Thave been able to see in these two 
last journeys to London, are of a very 
inferior caste indeed to ours of Edinburgh. 
Turner was the most able and 
agreeable of the whole by far; Cumberland, 
the most talkative and eccentric perhaps, 
has a good sprinkling of learning and 
humour in his conversation and anecdote, 
from having lived so long amongst the 
eminent men of his day—Johnson, Foote, 
Garrick, &c. His whole conversation is 
sadly disgusting, from irony and detraction, 
conveyed in a cunning sort of way, and 
directed constantly against the Edinburgh 
Review and Sir Walter Scott (who is a poor 
ignorant boy and no poet, and never wrote 
a five-fect line in his life), and such other 
d——d stuff.... 

. Lam completely satisfied“ now that 
there are more Scotsmen in London than in 
Edinburgh. There is scarcely one baker in 
London who is not Scottish, nor one 
gardener. . . . Curious, however, . . . the 
butchers and postilions, &c. are all English ; 
chair-men and porters all Irish; milk- 
women almost all Welsh; sugar-bakers all 
Germans; dealers in gold and jewels all 
Jews ; swindlers in bad pictures and prints, 
looking-glasses, weather-glasses, &c., all 
Italians; traitors and spies all French; 
booksellers are mostly idiots, 


Hunter succeeded to his father’s 
considerable estates in 1809; two 
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years afterwards he retired from 
Constable’s firm, and enjoyed his 
wealth only one year longer. In 
his last description of a dinner 
party, he says, ‘I gave them port, 
sherry, claret and madeira, bur- 
gundy, champagne, hock, frontig- 
nac and cdte rétie. ... My pre- 
sent life is so happy a one, that I 
am only alarmed seriously that it 
cannot last at this rate, else it would 
betoo good for this world.’ Heagain 
grows weary of his boisterous life, 
however, with its ‘wet weather (as 
he calls the hard drinking) ; and only 
two days before his sudden death 
begs to be allowed to return to har- 
ness. There is something strange 
and in its way pathetic in what 
this large, noisy, burly individual 
writes to his partner just after his 
father’s death: ‘I felt it avery sore 
thing yesterday to go to the church- 
yard with Maule to mark off the 
new ground for two graves, and to 
fix where he and my father are to 
lie side by side. I did not cry, 
however, though it made my throat 
d d sore trying to keep it in.’ 

The chapter on Alexander Mur- 
ray, the wonderful linguist, for 
which the author has good mate- 
rials, ought to be entertaining, but 
is not. Murray ’s letters, the greater 
number of which refer to his work 
of editing the Travels of James 
Bruce—a book much more forgotten 
now than it deserves to be—are in 
general dull and stilted, and our 
author’s remarks upon them are far 
from lively. 

The following extract of a candid 
letter from Jeffrey to Hazlitt in 
1818, giving him advice as to lec- 
turing, is characteristic, and credit- 
able to that gentleman, and admits 
us to a curious little glimpse of the 
Edinburgh of those days : 

. .. I say that in general I think Edin- 
burgh the very worst place in the world for 
such experiments as you seemed to meditate 
[Hazlitt’s lecturing there], both from the ex- 
treme dissipation of the fashionable part of 
its population, and from a sort of conceit 
and fastidiousness in all the middling classes, 
which, originating at least as much in a 
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coldness of nature as in any extraordinary 
degree of intelligence, make them very ready 
to find fault and deery. . . . 

Estimating the merit of your lectures as 
highly as I am sincerely inclined to do, I 
could by no means insure you against a 
total failure; but I think it much more 
likely that you might find about forty or 
fifty auditors—not of the first rank or con- 
dition—and be abused as a Jacobin and a 
raving blockhead by a great many more. 
... Weare quite provincial enough for that, 
I assure you, notwithstanding the allowance 
of liberality and sense that is to be found 
among us, If this prospect tempts you, 
pray come. I shall willingly do all I can 
for you, but I fear it will not be very 
much. 

In the meantime I am concerned to find 
your health is not so good as it should be, 
and that you could take more care of it if 
your finances were in better order. We 
cannot let a man of genius suffer in this 
way...» I take the liberty of inclosing 
100/.,a great part of which I shall owe 
you in a few weeks, and the rest you shall 
pay me back in reviews whenever you can 
do so without putting yourself to any un- 
easiness. If you really want another 1ool. 
tell me so plainly, and it shall be heartily 
at your service. 


Some of Scott’s letters to Consta- 


ble, when they are not driving a 
bargain, are bright and lively, but 
as a whole they are rather dis- 


appointing. ‘The Lord High Con- 
stable,’ as he is somewhere jestingly 
called, was often fortunate in sup- 
plying Scott with useful hints as 
to materials, &c., for his novels. 
Lockhart reports that Constable’s 
partner, ‘Mr. Cadell, says, his 
vanity boiled over so much at this 
time, on having his suggestions 
gone into, that when in his high 
moods he used to stalk up and 
down his room, and exclaim, “ By 
G—, I am all but the author of 
the Waverley Novels!” It was 
Constable who gave Kenilworth its 
name; and encouraged by this, we 
suppose, he suggests that The Abbot 
should be re-christened The Nun- 
nery ; to which Scott answers : 


Dear Sir,—The only objection I know to 
your proposal (if it be an objection) is, that 
there is neither Nun nor Nunnery mentioned 
in the affair from beginning to end. I re- 
member Harry Siddons wrote a novel, 
which he sold to Mr, Lane of the Minerva 
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Press, who, not liking the title, new-christen- 
ed it The Mysterious. Bridal, or some such 
name. ‘Saar,’ as poor Harry used to say, 
‘ there was neither mystery nor bridal in my 
poor book. So egad, saar, the consequence 
was, I took my own book out of a cir- 
culating library for some new reading to 
Mrs. Siddons, and never found it out till I 
was far in the first volume.’ 
Yours ete. 


wW.S. 


The following little biographical 
extract from one of Scott’s letters 
to Constable, written in 1822, is 
interesting : 


I wish, my valued and very dear old 
friend, that I could bring you any man of 
art who could put you on your alert again. 
But I do not believe these gentlemen can do 
much for us beyond a certain point ; but 
when they have regulated our body to the 
best of their skill, our spirit and our courage 
can do much forus afterwards, Iremember 
when I was totally unable to walk without 
assistance, I insisted upon being lifted on 
my pony, with one man to lead it, and 
another to hold me on, and in that helpless 
state recovered my usual habits of the open 
air and free exercise. And day after day I 
lay on the sofa at Huntly Burn for half an 
hour, scarce able to speak a word, and then 
was escorted back to Abbotsford in the same 
doleful condition. So cheer up your heart, 
my good old friend; there are moments 
when our constitution takes an uncertain, 
changeable sort of wavering, but ifattended 
to it settles. We fino, and renew our lease 
of life, if not quite on the same terms as in 
our youth, yet on those which are well 
worth having, though not quite so advan- 
tageous. I remember keeping my spirits 
afloat when I saw all around me despairing 
—even to Maida, my wolf-dog, who howled 
most detestably, and my piper, who assisted 
in laying me in the bath when I was very 
bad indeed—and chiefly by means of an old 
ballad of Robin‘ Hood, in which, when in 
extreme peril, the hero is made to say : 


*O blessed Virgin, quoth Robin Hood, 
Thou art both mother and may, 
I think it was never man’s destiny 
To die before his day.’ 


So keep up your heart, and we shall have 
a bottle of good claret betwixt us yet, and 
many an old-fashioned Scotch tale and story, 
such as would have pleased Oldbuck of 
Monkbarns. We have lost jocund Johnnie 
[John Ballantyne], to be sure, but we have 
enough of old recollections of times before 
our day, and in the earlier part of our own 
time, when we were both struggling to eman- 
cipate ourselves from obscurity, to make 
the chimney-nook a merry one in which we 
shall have our next social meeting. 
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Lockhart says he ‘questions 
whether any single project that 
originated with Constable himself 
and continued to be superintended 
by his own care ever did fail.’ But 
with the shining Scott element there 
came many confusions into his 
affairs; and, as early as 1814, we 
find Constable writing to his part- 
ner: ‘We must cut all connection 
that is possible with the Ballan- 
tynes and Mr. Scott, though I 
think we are this next half-year to 
be benefited greatly by the latter.’ 

Our author tells us that he has 
not, for some unexplained reason, 
been allowed to consult the ledgers 
and other books of the firm of Con- 
stable and Co. in the preparation of 
this work; this doubtless made his 
task much more difficult, especially 
as regards the crisis, than it would 
otherwise have been, and certainly 
it has also increased the difficulty 
of understanding it tenfold for the 
reader. 

Scott wanted endless supplies of 
money. Mr. Lockhart, in recount- 
ing what led up to the catastrophe, 
Says: 

Much of the old unfortunate stock of 
Ballantyne and Co. still remained on hand 
—and with it some occasional recurrence of 
commercial difficulty as to floating bills was 
to be expected—while James Ballantyne’s 
management of the pecuniary affairs of the 
printing-house had continued to be highly 
negligent and irregular. Nevertheless, the 
sanguine author had gone on purchasing 
one patch of land after another, until his 
estate at Abbotsford had already grown 
from 150 to nearly 1,000 acres. The pro- 
perty, all but his original farm, had been 
in the hands of various small holders 
(Scotticé, cock-lairds); these persons were 
sharp enough to understand, ere long, that 
their neighbour could with difficulty resist 

. an offer of more acres; and thus he 
proceeded buying up lot after lot of unim- 
proved ground at extravagant prices . 
while the ejected yeomen set themselves 
down to fatten at their leisure upon their 
profits—most commonly the anticipated 
profits—of ‘the Scotch Novels.’ 


So quickly did these works fly 
from Scott’s pen, that Goethe be- 
lieved he had a sort of literary 
manufactory in which there were a 
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great many subalterns employed ; 
that Scott supplied the necessary 
modicum of genius, and that the 
others copiously supplied the water! 
For one poem, which he wrote in 
two days (Halidon Hill, a dramatic 
sketch), he received a thousand 
pounds; and at one time he 
practically regulated his expen- 
diture on the supposition that 
he was to earn 30,0001. in two 
years. A firm that had to make 
such payments to one customer 
needed no drag sueh as Constable’s 
had in the shape of the Ballantynes’ 
unsuccessful printing concern. There 
came a perceptible decline, too, in 
the popularity of their great author, 
who, generally having received pay- 
ment in advance for as many as 
four and five unwritten novels of 
which, Lockhart says, neither he 
himself nor his publishers knew 
either the titles or the subjects, and 
spurred on by the desire of freeing 
himself from debt, was but too apt 
to ignore the feeling of the public 
in the matter. In 1823 we find 
even Constable remarking of his 
hero’s novels : ‘ Thereis unparalleled 
genius in the works of the author of 
Waverley, but novelty has helped 
their sale ;’ while his London agent 
still more explicitly says of Quentin 
Durward: ‘Our sale is deficient 
1,000 copies. I would, honestly, as 
a prudent man of business, say that 
we ought to delay making a new 
bargain. We may gorge the public. 
Bank of England notes fall in value 
by an over-issue.’ 

Here is a statement, made with a 
view to publication, by Sir James 
Gibson-Craig, a personal friend both 
of Scott and Constable, to our 
author, which may give us some 
idea of what led up to the cata- 
strophe, although it is somewhat 
hard to look upon Scott as he 
figures in this story, which is pre- 
cisely the same, however, as that 
told many times in the work before 
us : 

My dear Sir,—In answer to your fetter 
of yesterday, I beg to state that I remember 
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perfectly your father showing me a letter 
from Sir Walter Scott, written [in 1813 we 
presume] in great distress, informing him 
that his affairs were in such a state that he 
must call a meeting of his creditors, and 
requesting your father to do so. 

After consulting with me, your father 
wrote Sir Walter that he hoped it would be 
unnecessary to call a meeting, and that if 
he would come to Edinburgh he thought he 
could devise means of avoiding so disagree- 
able a measure. 

Sir Walter came, and by your father’s 
advice he applied to the Duke of Buccleuch 
to assist him in raising money by annuity, 
which he did to the amount, I think, of 
4,000l, 

Your father proposed that Sir Walter 
should engage to write works for the press, 
on the faith of which your father agreed to 
give him bills to a very considerable extent, 
and he accordingly did so. 

I believe this was the first transaction in 
bills Sir Walter and your father had. These 
transactions afterwards gradually extended 
to a large amount, and it became their 
practice that Constable and Co. should give 
bills to Sir Walter, which he discounted ; 
and as a counter security, Sir Walter gave 
similar bills to the company, of which the 
company made no use. 

After this had gone on for some time, 
your father became very uneasy, and wished 
to put an end to the dangerous system in 
which he had embarked ; and he told me that 
he had gone to Sir Walter, taking with him 
all the bills he had received, and proposed 
to Sir Walter to give up these bills on con- 
dition of Sir Walter returning those Con- 
stable and Co, had given him. 

Sir Walter said he could not possibly do 
so; on which your father told [him] that in 
that case he could not meet the engagements 
for Sir Walter without discounting the bills 
granted by him. This was accordingly 
done, and led to discounting to an immense 
amount, a double set of bills, which could 
not fail to produce, and did actually pro- 
duce, the ruin of both parties. 


The principle on which the con- 
nection between the firms of Ballan- 
tyne and Co. and Constable and Co. 
subsisted was false and unsound ; 
they united, as we have seen, and 
as our authoradmits, in maintaining 
“a system of fictitious credit.’ There 
was a commercial panic in 1825. 
Money was very scarce in Edin- 
burgh ; and Hurst, Robinson, and 
Co., the London agents of Constable 
and Co., having ‘caught the prevail- 
ing epidemic of speculation, and 
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invested in hops to the extent of 
100,000l., destroyed their own and 
Constable’s credit with the London 
banks. Constable was at this time 
very ill; not able to drag himself 
even as far as his own shop. After 
some delay onthis account, he comes 
up to London, much broken in 
health; and after a week or two 
of tragical rushing about from one 
bank and one Jew to another to try 
and rescue his London agents, and 
through them his own and Scott’s 
firm, from the whirlpool of bank- 
ruptcy, he is on the point of leaving 
London, with some hope that his 
strenuous efforts are, at least for the 
time being, successful, when he 
learns that all is over, and that 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. have 
stopped payment, thus making bank- 
rupt the firms of Constable and Co. 
and Ballantyneand Co. in Edinburgh. 

Things were made worse for all 
concerned by the want of cordiality 
between Constable and his partner, 
Mr. Cadell. In reading the corre- 
spondence of this grim period, one 
is struck by the extreme cruelty of 
the remark which several of his 
business correspondents make to the 
poor suffering Constable that, ‘if 
he had only been in London ten 
days before, it would all have been 
prevented,’ when ten days before 
Constable was so ill that he could 
not stand on his feet. 

Scott bore the blow when it came 
very manfully; he writes to Con- 
stable : ‘ Everybody has been kinder 
to me than another, especially the 
banking gentlemen ; but it is a sad 
thing for a proud man to need that 
sort of kindness.’ 

In his journal are the following 
entries : 


January 24, 1826.—Constable came 
yesterday, and saw me for half-an-hour. 
He seemed irritable, but kept his temper 
under command. Was a little shocked 
when I intimated that I was disposed to 
regard the present work as my own, I 
think I saw two things: 1. That he is 
desirous to return to the management of 
his own affairs without Cadell, if he can. 
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2. That he relies on my connection as the 
way of helping him out of the slough. 
Indeed, he said he was ruined utterly 
without my countenance. I certainly will 
befriend him if I can, but Constable with- 
out Cadell is like getting the clock without 
the pendulum—the one having the in- 
genuity, the other the caution, of the busi- 
ness. I will see my way before making 
any bargain, and I will help them, I am 
sure, if I can, without endangering my last 
cast for freedom. .. . 

January 26.—Constable very anxious to 
have the husbanding of the books. I told 
him the truth—that I would be glad to 
have his assistance, and that he should have 
the benefit of the agency, but that he was 
to consider past transactions as no rule for 
settling those in future, since I must needs 
make the most out of my labours I could. 


Scott decided to continue his con- 
nection with Constable’s junior 
partner, Mr. Cadell; and we can 
well believe that to the hitherto 
prosperous bookseller, now quite 
broken in health, too, this decision 
on the part of Sir Walter was in- 
deed a hard blow. 

Mr. Archibald Constable, whose 
health, as we have said, had for 
some years previously been gradu- 
ally breaking up, died about eighteen 
months after his bankruptcy. 

To certain popular authors litera- 
ture is still what it first became 
under Constable’s reign, a land of 
Goshen, flowing with milk and 
honey. But we question whether, 
after all, the worldly circumstances 
of a truly great man would now be 
superior to what they were before 
that time. Nor indeed can an 
author’s position ever be on a 
proper footing until, as has been 
wittily remarked, ‘people are paid 
for what they do not write.’ In 
contemplating the rubbish exhibit- 
ed at our circulating libraries, or 
bookstalls, we are almost tempted 
to long for the days before Con- 
stable had invented even ‘cloth 
bindings,’ when the profession of 
literature, though a more narrow 
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and thorny way, was in essential 
respects, it seems to us, a nobler 
than it has since become. 

Few things are more strange in 
contrast than the view of literature 
taken by those two great Scotchmen, 
Burns and Scott. Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., the representative of Border 
Chivalry—‘I am,’ he remarks, 
‘ painting my baronial hall: . . . for 
the roof-tree I tried to blazon my 
own quarterings, and succeeded 
easily with eight on my father’s 
side; but on my mother’s side I 
stuck fast at the mother of my great- 
great-grandfather.’ Scott ‘con- 
tracts’ for as many as four and five 
novels at a time; and receives 
10,0001, for a Life of Napoleon, as 
melancholy a production of an 
utterly written-out (or sold-off) man 
of genius as one can contemplate. 
Whereas Robert Burns, the repre- 
sentative of Ayrshire ploughmen, 
with an income at the time barely 
sufficient .to support himself and 
his family even on the most humble 
terms, when asked to write songs 
for Thomson’s collection, answers : 
‘As the request you make to me 
will positively add to my enjoyment 
in complying with it, I shall enter 
into your undertaking with all the 
small portion of ability I have, 
strained to the utmost exertion by 
the impulse of enthusiasm. As to 
remuneration, you may think my 
songs either above or below price ; 
for they shall absolutely be one or 
the other. In the honest enthusiasm 
with which I embark in your under- 
taking, to talk of money, wages, 
fee, hire, &c., would be downright 
prostitution of soul! A proof of each 
of the songs I compose or amend I 
shall receive as a favour.’ To 
Burns literature was something of 
a‘ priesthood,’ lifting him above 
the mean element in which he lived ; 
to Scott it was. little more than a 
congenial trade. 


* Currie’s Burns, iv. p. 5. 
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ENGLISH AND GERMAN SAILORS. 


By an Enouisn Sea-Caprarn. 


[The writer of this article is a man of long experience and high character, and holds 
one of the most important and responsible commands in our Merchant Service.—Ep.] 


HE disreputable condition ot 
our mercantile marine is calcu- 
lated to excite the gravest consider- 
ations in the minds of those who 
look beyond the present to a time 
when Germany will have an ex- 
tended seaboard and a maritime 
population ready to confront us in 
every part of the globe. Already 
their merchants are elbowing the 
English from most of the countries 
of the New World ; Mexico, Colum- 
bia, and St. Domingo are now en- 
tirely in their hands. Not long 
since I heard a pithy compliment 
paid to their mental superiority and 
frugality. ‘ How is it,’ said a gen- 
tleman to a friend, ‘ that these Ger- 
mans are everywhere prospering 
where we cannot?’ ‘ Because they 
have a higher education and fewer 
wants,’ This is true as regards the 
first count ; but as they advance in 
wealth, no people live more luxuri- 
ously, or keep a more hospitable es- 
tablishment. I can look back with 
pleasure to the many pleasant days 
I have spent with them in all parts 
of the world, and bear testimony to 
their munificence. 

The occupation of English [sea- 
man is now almost extinct as a 
separate calling. The present re- 
presentative of that once popular 
individual leads a wandering life, at 
times working for months on shore 
asa rigger or labourer. The men 
say anything is better than going 
to sea with the present class of 
sailors. 

The ordinary crews of our magni- 
ficent ocean steamers are probably 
the worst afloat. Most of these men, 
who enter as able seamen, are to- 
tally ignorant of the ordinary duties 


of their profession, being unable to 
hand, reef, or steer. In bad weather 
and in cases of great emergency, 
they entail an amount of anxiety on 
the captain and officers which can- 
not be estimated by those who are 
not conversant with the responsibi- 
lity of a sea life. A great number 
ship with the intention of robbing 
the emigrants during their passage, 
and subsequently deserting on ar- 
riving at New York. Several of 
the great companies have their pri- 
vate police, who occasionally detect 
these men with goods secreted on 
their persons, but the difficulties and 
expenses attending conviction are so 
great that the majority escape all 
punishment. A few months since 
a steerage passenger came to com- 
plain that during the nightasailor had 
run against him and torn his watch 
and guard from his pocket. A rigid 
search was instituted, but no trace 
of the missing articles could be 
discovered. Frequently companies 
have to pay for boxes broken open 
and contents rifled. No one dreams 
of trusting a party of seamen alone 
in a baggage room or hold, for such 
an opportunity for plundering would 
not be missed by them. Among 
this particular class desertion is a 
regular trade, and it is carried on 
with an impunity which is perfectly 
startling to those who are ignorant 
of the system. Thus, a man will, 
with the aid of a crimp, desert from 
one ship and immediately enter an- 
other which is probably returning 
to his original port of entry. He 
does this with the full assurance 
that no one will molest him on ar- 
rival in England. A combination 
amongstthe various companies would 
RR2 
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seriously lessen this evil, but unfor- 
tunately there is not much unison 
on any subject which affects the 
common interest of all. 

From New York, or other United 
States port, there is no fixed rate of 
monthly wages to the United King- 
dom; every shipment is by the 
‘run,’ and, of course, an exorbitant 
rate is demanded and obtained by the 
crimp, or boarding master, who re- 
ceives the whole of theamountagreed 
upon between the contracting par- 
ties. Itis not uncommon in mid- 
winter to see a party of men put on 
board a ship about to sail without a 
single change of clothing. The ship- 
master is fortunate if twenty per 
cent. of these men are sailors. Oc- 
casionally individuals will be found 
amongst them who have never made 
a voyage on theocean. Having no- 
thing to receive on reaching the port 
of destination, they skulk whenever 
it is practicable. Discipline is at 
an end, and knives are frequently 
drawn on the officers, as the police 
returns bear witness. As soon as 
the ship leaves the wharf the crimp’s 
responsibility ceases, and if she 
anchors in the river or roads, he 
taxes his ingenuity to get the men 
back, in order that the advance and 
blood-money may be extorted afresh. 
The latter term owes its origin to 
the playful fancy of a celebrated 
boarding master. It goes entirely 
to the crimp as a gratuity for the 
personal trouble he has been put 
to in collecting the crew, and is 
justly supposed to be a most ob- 
noxious charge to the shipowner. 
The amount varies from fifteen to 
twenty dollars per head, according 
to the season. 

In the great cotton port of 
Galveston large ships cannot cross 
the bar to load. To meet this 
difficulty the crimps keep two 
yachts cruising in the roads day 
and night during fine weather. 
Their mode of action is twofold. 
If there is reason to believe that 
the captain or officer in charge is a 
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weak man, they boldly run their 
vessel alongside, and the seamen 
deliberately pass their clothes on 
board, and leave openly, after ex- 
pressing in choice language the 
opinion they entertain of the ship. 
If doubtful on this point, an ar- 
rangement is made by letter during 
the day, and, later on, a small 
dingy silently drops under the bows 
to receive the freight. A season 
never passes without ships’ boats 
being forcibly lowered from the 
davits by deserters. On landing 
they break up the oars, and occa- 
sionally stave in the bottom. For 
miles along the beach these boats 
may be seen high up, in the posses- 
sion of the small farmers of the 
island. Salvage and carriage are 
so expensive that they are seldom 
reclaimed by the original owner. 

When the ship goes to a wharf 
the matter is much more simple. 
The crimp steps on board, walks 
forward, and returns with the whole 
of the crew. If the captain is a 
popular man the ship is secured be- 
fore the men leave, but this depends 
entirely on the good-will of the 
crimp. If unpopular he is obliged 
to hire for this duty. 

Every year thousands of seamen 
desert in this manner, and the re- 
turns are sent into the office. The 
omission to do so is punished with a 
heavy fine. It is alleged that many 
vice-consuls derive the greater part 
of their income from the fees paid in 
for desertions and re-entries ; thus 
each deserter is worth four shillings 
to her Majesty’s representative. He 
must be a disinterested person if he 
would seek to dry up such a source 
of emolument ; still he is the only 
person on whom the shipmaster has 
a claim when his crew deserts. 
The result of this system is that the , 
so-called English seaman becomes 
utterly demoralised, one of the 
most degraded of human beings, a 
liar, a swindler, and a thief, a dis- 
grace to the empire and to mankind 
in general, 
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During the few days he is on 
shore in these ports he is in a state 
of chronic drunkenness, rarely quit- 
ting the vile stew which he tenants 
until he is marched to his new ship, 
whose name or destination he knows 
not, and perhaps does not discover 
until he is at sea. 

With such a state of things exist- 
ing, who can feel surprised to hear 
that, annually, a large number of 
English ships founder in the At- 
lantic? As I have before said, men 
such as these defy all discipline, 
and in the hour of danger are too 
often worthless, going down like 
dogs when ordinary courage and 
knowledge of their profession 
would save them. Mr. Plimsoll 
quotes the number of grain ships 
(they are all manned with this 
class) which have been posted at 
Lloyd’s as missing during the last 
six months: could this return be 
closely analysed, a large proportion 
would be found to have disappeared 
from other causes than overloading, 
bad tackling, and decayed hulls. 

The indifference of the authori- 
ties to the total want of good faith 
on the part of the seamen is as- 
tounding. They seldom indeed 
come on board according to the 
terms of their agreement: pro- 
bably thirty per cent. never join 
at all. The sum raised on their 
advanced notes has been spent in 
dissipation, and a breach of con- 
tract is nothing to their degraded 
minds. Those who join are gene- 
rally half or wholly drunk, and 
the officers are only too glad to 
let such go below and sleep off the 
effects of their debauch. Large 
shipowners are so cognisant of this 
element of danger that they seldom 
send their ships direct to sea from the 
river, preferring a day’s detention 
to risking their valuable property 
from such an evil. Frequently we 
hear of fatal affrays at such times; 
but the law has hitherto dealt so 
leniently with the offenders, that it 
has failed to check the evil. 
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In striking contrast to this 
rowdyism stands the high cha- 
racter of the German seaman: while 
equal to the English in personal 
strength and courage, he is im- 
measurably his superior in the 
qualities which make men valuable. 
He is patient, sober, and hardwork- 
ing under all circumstances. In 
the common rudiments of his pro- 
fession he is fully equal to the 
English, and taken as a whole un- 
doubtedly superior. 

It is a pleasure to see a German 
crew in port on a Sunday. Their 
deck-house or forecastle is scrupu- 
lously clean. One is employed 
mending his clothes with a neat 
‘housewife’ by his side, probably 
the gift of a girl at home; asecond 
is playing the accordion to a group 
of silent listeners ; and a third, with 
pipe in mouth, is fishing with the 
hope of adding another dish to their 
ordinary fare. Drunkenness appears 
to be almost unknown, and an 
officer informed me that in the 
event of any one of their number 
committing himself the others sum- 
marily punish the offender, with- 
out reference to the quarter-deck. 

As the whole of the German 
mercantile marine are enrolled for 
the reserve, and would immediately 
obey the call, it is needless to point 
out what a formidable body they 
will form when a naval war shall 
call their energies forth. 

Although they lie alongside the 
wharves of the great cotton ports 
for weeks, desertions are of rare 
occurrence. I have often marvelled 
at this, as their wages are lower 
than the English, and the crimps 
are constantly tempting them with 
highly remunerative offers. It is 
true the Germans have a consular 
treaty (we have not), which gives 
their consuls the power to imprison 
a deserter. Should they hold any 
property at home it becomes for- 
feited to the Crown; and as every 
man is registered, this is not a dead 
letter. 
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The English seaman when in 
port on. Sunday, where he cannot 
desert, spends it -in rioting and 
drunkenness as-far as his means 
allow. He repairs from his filthy 
forecastle; which he never cleans 
except. under compulsion, to the 
nearest grog shop, where, by dint 
of pawning an article of clothing, 
he raises sufficient money to pur- 
chase a quantity of the drugged 
liquor sold at such resorts. A few 
hours afterwards he may generally 
be seen staggering about the streets 
surrounded by a erowd of boys, or 
asleep in some corner, from whence 
he is often taken to gaol. 

I should like to see a Member of 
Parliament call for a return of the 
seamen who have deserted from 
British ships in the United States 
during the last ten years. As the 
majority of these men are English 
subjects, a registry should be esta. 
blished, which would prove a for- 
midable check to such an abuse. 
If this or other remedy be not 
applied, the character of our sea- 
men will yearly grow worse, and 
the dangers of the sea increase in 
consequence. .A great portion of 
the carrying trade of the world is 
already slipping from. our hands, 
and.in-many ports the insurers de- 
manda higher rate for goods 
shipped in..English bottoms. As 
the qualities of our ships are cer- 
tainly not inferior to the German, 
this can only arise from the low 
character of the crews, which justly 
engenders a want of confidence. 

A supremacy once lost can never 
be regained, and it would not be 
an unworthy task for a statesman to 
enquire how far ours is endangered. 

There is an opinion abroad that 
sailors are harshly dealt with by 
the ship-master, and also that the 
latter is invested with a dangerous 
amount of power. Such is not 
the case; his authority is not 
only defied, but should he attempt 
to apply any of the power with 
which the law invests him, ad- 
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vantage is taken of the slightest 
legal quibble to upset: his decision. 
The following facts came under my 
observation, and will well illustrate 
the correctness of the above re- 
marks. A mail steam passenger 
ship was to sail at noon from an 
American port, and strict orders 
were given that all hands were to 
remain on board to get the ship 
ready forsea. Four men disobeyed 
this order, broke out of the ship, 
and were absent until the» last 
minute, when they were led on 
board in a state of extreme intoxi- 
cation by the police, so bad indeed 
that they were not able to return 
to duty for twelve hours. When 
their absence was discovered, sub- 
stitutes were, according to law and 
custom, hired in their place, and 
the just expenses incurred thereby 
debited against them. . The pre- 
amble of the Merchant Shipping 
Act states that all offences against 
the Act shall be entered at the 
time of their occurrence in the 
official log book, kept for’ that 
purpose, and that such entry shall 
be read to the offenders: previously 
to their departure from any port 
in which they may be at the time. 
Otherwise courts in England may 
refuse to receive evidence as to the 
offence, and are at liberty to remit 
any punishment that may be 
meted out to the culprits. It is 
needless to remark that, in cases 
such as this, should the judge 
choose to enforce this portion of 
the Act it becomes a dead. letter, 
for, the ship being on the point of 
leaving, and the men hopelessly 
drunk, it would be impossible to 
comply with the intention of the Act, 
the reading of an entry to uncon- 
scious men not being admissible. 
In the particular case that I am 
referring to, the entry was not read 
to the men, as it is customary in 
the merchant service to consider 
the charge for a substitute as a 
matter of course, and not.as a 
punishment. The seamen’s lawyer 
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affirmed that the omission of read- 
ing the entry in the official log 
book prevented the master from 
stopping the expenses, so justly in- 
curred, from’ the ‘men’s pay; the 
company’s lawyer, on the contrary, 
argued that the stoppage was no 
punishment, merely a charge, and 
that therefore no necessity existed 
for reading the entry. The case 
was tried in the county court, 
and, although it was proved that 
the men had openly defied the 
orders of their officers by quitting 
the ship, and further had offended 
by returning on board disgracefully 
and helplessly drunk, the judge 
ruled that as an offence had been 
committed, and the entry of such 
offence in the official log book had 
not been read over to the men in 
compliance with the Act, the stop- 
page was illegal; further adding 
to the annoyance of his judgment 
by stating publicly that the officers 
and employés of the company must 
be very ignorant of law to try such 
a case. 

I could qnote other instances of 
mistaken leniency, but the fore- 
going will be quite sufficient to call 
attention to an evil which is sapping 


our mercantile greatness, for in no’ 


other country in the world would 
such a decision have been given, 
and it’ has done an infinity of mis- 
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chief by showing the British sea- 
man that, however disgraceful his 
conduct may be, a clever lawyer 
or a ‘legal quibble will bear him 
free from all punishment. 

In questions of this nature the 
proving of the crime ought to be 
sufficient, the lives of hundreds of 
human beings at sea depending 
upon strict discipline; for among 
other objections to the system of 
reading over the entries of offences 
in the log books, I would mention 
that on the outward passage in the 
North American and other trades 
where the men have facilities for 
desertion, the ship-master dare not 
inform them of his intention of 
punishing them, as they would 
skulk during the remainder of the 
voyage, giving as much trouble as 
possible, nay, would probably, out 
of revenge, destroy any quantity of 
ship’s stores, and then escape all 
consequences by quietly leaving the 
ship on her arrival in port. 

A short time since, ina case 
which came under my own obser- 
vation, a miscreant slashed the fire 
hose in a hundred places and 
escaped unpunished. 

Should this short article call 
attention to any of the glaring evils 
under which the discipline of the 
merchant service suffers, my end 
will be attained. 





THE STORY OF A YORKSHIRE BLACKSMITH. 


T has been said that the most 
obscure life, if faithfully re- 
corded, would surpass any fiction in 
interest and instruction. The life 
concerning which I am about to 
write is not obscure, butit contains 
some very humble details—humble, 
but, I venture to think, poetic. 
It is at any rate a life that may 
give English people a clearer idea 
of what lives may be lived in a class 
that seems to many but a great sea 
of indistinguishable waves. I must 
relate the story from sources inédites, 
and will preface it with some little 
tableaux. 

A gentleman draws up his horse 
at the door of a smithy in the little 
village of Ilkley, Yorkshire. On 
entering it he is scarcely able to 
arrest the attention of its single 
occupant, a lad of fourteen, who 
seems profoundly absorbed in the 
work of blowing the bellows. Closer 
observation reveals the fact that work 
is not the only attraction: a book 
is placed in a little niche of the wall, 
near the boy’s head, its pages kept 
open by two bits of iron. Each time 
the lad brings down the bellows, 
and each time he relaxes it, he seems 
to catch a sentence of the book. 
When he is recalled from this ab- 
sorption, he does the work required 
by the gentleman with skill. 

A generation passes away. The 
little village has grown to be a 
brilliant town. Lowthatched houses 
have made way for fine mansions, 
and the smithy in which the above 
incident was observed is drawing 
near to its day of disappearance. 
But before that day arrives another 
gentleman appears at the door and 
inspects with some interest an anvil 
standing in the centre of it. ‘ How 
long has that anvil been here ?’ he 
asks of the blacksmith. ‘ Why,’ re- 
plies the workman, ‘itmust have been 
here many a long year—thirty or 
forty.’ ‘ Well,’ says the gentleman, 


‘I will give you twice as much for 
that anvil as will buy you a new 
one.’ ‘Certainly,’ answers the 
puzzled smith ; ‘ but I would like to 
know what you want with this 
anvil.’ ‘I will tell you. At the 
time when that anvil was used here 
there was an apprentice in this shop 
who used to work on it. That boy 
has now become a great man. 
Hundreds—even thousands—love 
and honour him as a friend and 
teacher,and I wish to carry back this 
anvil as a memorial of the humble 
beginning of his life.’ The bargain 
is completed, and the anvil is now 
in the city of Chicago. 

Some years later yet it was ad- 
vertised in the same town that a 
famous American orator would 
lecture there. The subject of his 
lecture was to be the history and 
antiquities of Ilkley. The fine hall 
was thrown open, and it was over- 
crowded. Many could not enter. 
The lecturer took up the story of 
that place from its earliest date. He 
clothed with meaning the old stones 
which still retained traces of bar- 
baric ages. He called up the armed 
Romans who lived there more than 
seventeen hundred years ago. He 
revealed to the idlest lounger in the 
beautiful vale treasures of history 
and legend lying all around him. 
He caused to pass before them the 
knightly forms, the worthy brows, 
the fair dames, who had moved 
along those pleasant roads in the 
long procession of ages. He dis- 
played a wealth of historic learning, 
and wove the threads of the present 
so artfully upon the warp of the 
past, interspersing anecdotes spark- 
ling with humour or touched with 
pathos, that the audience went away 
with new eyes, and Ilkley woke up 
the next day to find itself famous. 
But among those who listened to 
that wonderful lecture there were 
few who knew that the orator had 
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once studied his book while he blew 
the bellows in the dismal smithy 
which still marred their street. And 
when he handed back the consider- 
able proceeds of the lecture with a 
request that the money should be 
given to the town hospital, but few 
could connect the incident with a 
grimy lad laying one hard-earned 
penny upon another in order that he 
might presently have enough to buy 
a second-hand book at some way- 
side stall. The orator had given 
them new eyes to see everything 
around them except the picturesque 
beauty of his own life. 

It was in the height of the old 
Fremont campaign that the writer 
hereof attended a republican meet- 
ing at Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
where a number of eminent persons 
were advertised to address the 
public. There was a senator, as I 


remember, and one or two famous 
speakers, and they drew together as 
many people as the little room could 
hold. When the advertised speakers 


had concluded their addresses and 
received their various measures of 
applause, the sooty men present 
began to clamour noisily for some 
one whose name I could not catch. 
After some whispering on the plat- 
form, and more calls from below, 
there arose a stalwart man, ap- 
parently fresh from the forge, less 
sooty however than his comrades, 
who began in a somewhat shy way 
to give his views of the political 
situation. The crowd evidently 
knew the value of their man, and 
listened silently to his slow strong 
opening sentences. He spoke with 
a decided Yorkshire accent, and, 
notwithstanding a certain deference 
of tone, like a man accustomed to 
speak in public. The first thing 
notable in what he said was that 
half-shrewd, half-childlike way of 
expression which one findsin Scotch- 
men, His humour was from the 
first overflowing, breaking out on 
all sides; but at this day I re- 
member still more the passages of 
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tender feeling, the simple sympathe- 
tic touches with which he brought 
the life of the slave before us, and 
the great-hearted humanity which 
pervaded the whole address. I re- 
member thinking that the senator 
and the famous speakers might as 
well have stayed at home. 

It must have been six or seven 
years after this that I went to re- 
side in the West, and there heard 
and read every day something about 
a great Radical and pulpit orator 
who had turned up rather surpris- 
ingly inChicago. After long desir- 
ing to see and hear this man, named 
as Robert Collyer, I was at length 
gratified, on his being selected to 
give a discourse before the annual 
assembly of the Liberal Churches ot 
the West; but great wasmy astonish- 
ment at finding in him the eloquent 
iron-worker of the Pennsylvanian 
meeting. How that transformation 
had taken place, what painful ex- 
periences and brave services pre- 
ceded it, may be to some extent 
gathered from the ensuing pages, 
as well as some of those which have 
followed it. 

It is an Oriental saying that ‘a 
hammer can make a needle out of a 
beam.’ It may be added also, that 
a hammer so faithfully and artfully 
used may be doing work equally 
firm on the character of its wielder. 
But the inward like the outward 
metal must be good, and it must 
have gone through its purifying pro- 
cesses. We have to look into the 
antecedents of every man who is 
felt as a force in any community. 

Robert Collyer’s father used to 
tell him thathis own earliest memory 
was that of standing in a vast 
crowd which awaited the arrival of 
the dead hero of Trafalgar. The 
lad held the hand of his mother, 
and they were looking for a dearer 
face than that even of Nelson, for 
there had gone out with the great 
captain the father and husband. 
But instead of the brave sailor there 
came the tidings that he had been 
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swept overboard into the sea and 
was drowned. And then the mother 
died. ‘Little Sam,’ as he was called, 
made his way to the poor-house, 
told his story, and was kindly cared 
for. In the workhouse he did so 
many things and so cleverly that 
they were loth to part with him 
when the manufacturers came from 
Yorkshire to find hands. He was 
only nine when he travelled away 
to the’ north country. He was 
placed under a smith named Birch, 
a kind-hearted man, who always 
used to leave a bit in his can for 
‘little Sam.’ The same man after- 
wards became the master of Robert 
at likley, and died in the arms of his 
apprentice. Collyer, senior, was one 
of thehandiest workmen ever known 
in Yorkshire, and whatever could 
be done in iron he could do. He 
wes helpful to his neighbours, and 
if anyone was down with a fever, 
however infectious, Sam was sure 
to be by his side. He was always 


busy, and very active, able to clear 


the highest gate in the neighbour- 
hood. He was religious in his way 
too, used to give out the hymns and 
strike the tunes, and teach in the 
Sunday-school. He was not much 
of a scholar, however, and it is said 
that ‘whenever he came to a hard 
word in any ‘book he used to call it 
‘Jerusalem,’ and passon. He loved 
his drop of beer arid his pipe, and 
used to take his children on long 
walks of a Sunday. Robert has 
always retained pleasing recollec- 
tions of his father. ‘He never 
thrashed me but once—for striking 
my sister—and then cried because 
I would not yell, begged my pardon, 
gave me‘a sixpence, and took me to 
a grand “tuck out’ at a club dinner, 
which was so good that I would have 
taken another thrashing for the 
like.’ Such was his own account 
to afriend. At the age of fourteen 
son and father parted so far as daily 
work was concerned, and the boy 
was set to take the first steps of 
his own career in the workshop of 
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his father’s old friend. Finally, in 
1844 the elder Collyer dropped 
down dead at his anvil. 

The gift of a sound mind in a 
sound body has fallen to this young 
blacksmith : what will he do with 
it? The great are around him, 
but he knows them not. Some- 
times on a Sunday ramble he would 
meet a strange old gentleman, with 
a curved back and a hooked nose; 
but he will not know that it is a 
man ‘whose feet ha would love to 
clasp, that it is the great artist to 
whom Nature has sent all her fairies 
tc whisper the secrets of wood and 
stream. Nor will he know until 
long years after, when he reads it 
with tears, that while he was so 
patiently struggling to rise through 
the low-roofed workshop into the 
light, hard by in Haworth parson- 
age were the sad sisters Bronté 
trying to weave the sombre tangled 
threads of their destiny into ro- 
mance. Out of the far past great 
forms would come to hover around 
him—the Fairfaxes, and Clif- 
fords, and Nortons: he could sing 
‘Greenland’s Icy Mountains’ as he 
passed the door of the Hebers. 
But, mayhap, there would be some 
nearer spirits to whisper courage 
and hope into him. He would 
know that the young man in London 
whom all were watching as he 
climbed near the summit of scien- 
tific fame—Faraday—was born in 
the home of a Yorkshire blacksmith 
as humble as his own. His heart 
would have caught the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
strains of liberty as they rang out 
in those days from the Sheffield 
forge where Ebenezer Elliott was 
fashioning iron by day and helping 
to re-shape England in the night. 
He would be almost sure to hear of 
a humbler worker than these, — 
Sammy Hick, the village blacksmith 
who spent the forty years before 
his death (1829, aged 71) preaching 
the doctrines of Wesley throughout 
Yorkshire in that dialect which 
could best bear them into the hearts 
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of the people. Sammy Hick was 
one of nature’s own orators, and it 
is said that he.was irresistible even 
to folk from other regions who could 
not understand his Yorkshirese any 
more than Sanscrit. ‘God bless 
you, my ‘good Yorkshire man!’ 
said a Londoner to him once; ‘I 
have been blessed under your 
ministry, though I could scarcely 
understand a word you said.’ 
Whereto the blacksmith replied, 
‘ Nivver heed, nivver heed ; if thou 
nobbut gets blist.’ 

But the good genius of Robert 
Collyer will be his own genius. A 
Mussulman would write over the 
door of the blacksmith-shop at 
Ilkley the sentence of Mohammed : 
‘Men have their metal, as of gold 
and silver. Those of you who were 
worthy once in the state of igno- 
rance, will be the worthy ones in 
the state of faith, as soon. as’ you 
embrace it.’ And the metal in 


whatever dark ore hidden will 
reveal itself to eyes that can see. 


Among the humble labourers at 
Ilkley in those days (1838) there 
were four whose minds were an hun- 
gered for knowledge: John Dobson, 
John Hobson, Ben Whitley, and 
Robert Collyer. These four were 
wont to sit together and read at 
night, so long as their tallow candle 
held out. They read: good books 
too, generally the best English Re- 
views. Hach of these was constantly 
putting out his feelers among his 
acquaintance to borrow a book, and 
their resources being clubbed to- 
gether, they were rarely without a 
good book to read. They read 
aloud, and in turns. Any holiday 
they had was passed in the fields 
reading, and the parson got only 
the dismal Sundays, the bright ones 
being passed in a larger temple. ‘I 
can hear now one of us saying, 
“Now, Bob, thee take a turn,”’ said 
John Dobson, when I saw him at 
likley, with just a little quiver in 
his honest voice.’ Four lads reading 
in the Yorkshire fields; but one of 
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them the world has heard of. So 
the blossoms cluster and fall 
around the one fruit that ripens. 
John Birch—better known in the 
village of that day as ‘Owd Jackie’ 
—does not seem. to have had many 
friends so warm as his apprentice. 
He was, according to one Ilkleyite, 
a hard, shrewd, selfish man, ‘who 
cared little about his apprentice’s 
love of books, his interest in him 
being limited to the good work he 
did. ‘I remember once when we 
were putting a stove into the 
church, Jackie spied the parson 
coming, and said, ‘“‘ Noo than, let’s 
all be liftan an’ grainan as ’a comes 
in, and than we may happen git 
summat oot on hum to drink.”’ 
Jackie never failed to let his ham- 
mer ring out its signal of the exact 
moment for work, and Robert never 
failed to enter the door on the in- 
stant, though he might have 
dropped a sentence of his book in 
the middle todo so. Owd Jackie 
has gone to his long rest; the 
blacksmith-shop has made way for 
a neat stone dwelling-house, in 
building which, however, some of 
the stones of the old shop were used, 
and the village photographer fished 
up for me from some depths:a-pic- 
ture he had made of the shop be- 
fore its disappearance—a picture 
clutched with an eagerness that 
surprised him. John Dobson 
pointed me out the spot where 
Collyer used to sit and read for 
hours together. ‘When he first 
came,’ said John, ‘he was about 
thirteen years of age. As he grew 
I very soon perceived that he was 
an unusually clever boy, and used 
to follow him about, though I was 
older. He didn’t talk so very much, 
nor did I ever notice so much then 
his humour and love of fun ; he was 
grave and sober. When he got 
older I used to see that he had a 
remarkable way of saying things. 
If there was anything much talked 
about in the village, any controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants, 
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he used to put the whole thing in afew 
words. He sawthrough and through 
it ina moment. And sometimes in 
turning over his remarks I remem- 
ber thinking that I didn’t know 
where it would end. He seemed to 
me rather too big for his place.’ 

Unfortunately, when Collyer be- 
gan preaching in the little Metho- 
dist chapel (which still stands), 
John Dobson had left the village for 
a time, and he happened never to 
have heard him preach. Nor could 
I find a single person who had 
ever heard him. I could only get 
reports of his preaching second- 
hand. One who used to hear him 
remembered his prayers mure 
vividly than his sermons, and said, 
‘When Bob Collyer was called on 
to pray, we knew we should be 
all a-crying before he was done.’ 
There would appear to have been 
some sensation about him, however, 
for they used to send out the village 
crier with a bell to proclaim that 
‘the village blacksmith would 
preach that evening.’ His mother 
remembered a woman telling her 
that she had been attracted to the 
Methodist meeting by this an- 
nouncement, and expressing her 
surprise when she found the 
preacher was Bob. ‘He got on 
very well indeed,’ was this friend’s 
comment. The mother never heard 
him, only because she did not reside 
in Ilkley, and Robert took no pains 
to surmount this difficulty. He 
used to say that if his mother 
should come in while he was 
preaching he was sure he must stop 
short. 

The change which Collyer’s reli- 
gious opinions had undergone in 
America did not in the least affect 
the love and esteem which his old 
friends and relations felt for him. 
‘I can’t go all the way with him,’ 
said John Dobson, ‘though certainly 
my own views have altered from 
what they used to be. But I cer- 
tainly think more of Robert and 
his new faith than I do of many 
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orthodox people I know who have 
none of his humanity.’ His mother 
in earlier days attended the parish 
church, but now goes to the Baptist 
chapel. ‘It is one of the pleasant- 
est things to me about Robert,’ she 
said to me, ‘that he has warm 
friends in many denominations. 
Not long ago a gentleman called on 
me from Canada; he was a Wes- 
leyan preacher, but said that, never- 
theless, Robert Collyer was the best 
friend he had in the world.’ It had 
been a deep gratification to the 
venerable lady, as well as to her 
daughters, to hear him when he 
preached in Leeds two years ago, 
and the question of his theology 
had evidently never disturbed 
them. 

I found Mrs. Collyer residing with 
a son-in-law at Beeston Hill near 
Leeds. She is a blonde and gentle 
old lady with a certain play of 
humour about eye and mouth which 
left me at no loss to know whence 
her son got that part of his tempe- 
rament. Her voice was clear and 
kind, and her manner on receiving 
an old friend of her son most cor- 
dial. ‘There is not very much to tell 
about his early life. We know 
nothing about his father’s family, 
except that Robert’s grandfather 
was lost at the battle of Trafalgar, 
where he was one of Nelson’s men. 
My parents died when I was a 
child. My husband was a black- 
smith earning eighteen shillings a 
week, the usual wages at that time. 
Robert was bornat Keighley, though 
our home before and after was at 
Blubberhouse, where my son was 
christened, and which is the only 
early home he remembers. My hus- 
band was not much of a reader, and 
we had in our house only four 
books—the Bible, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the Young Man’s 
Companion, and Robinson Crusoe. 
Robert went to school in all four 
years to a man at Fewston, Willie 
Hardie. Willie was not perhaps a 
scholar, and took to teaching be- 
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cause he had lost the use of his legs 
and could not do any other work. 
Robert went to see him when he 
came back from America. That 
four years, between his fourth and 
eighth years of age, was all the 
schooling he ever had. He soon 
learned to read, and he knew our 
four books by heart. Then he laid 
up every penny he could and bought 
one or two other books. Among 
them I remember was Sandford and 
Merton, which he very much liked. 
But his favourite books were the 
Bible and Robinson Crusoe. He was 
always reading when he was not 
working. I never remember a meal 
in which he did not have a book 
open on the table, reading while he 
ate. He would get so lost in his 
book that if we wanted him for any- 
thing we had to call out “ Robert!”’’ 
The old lady accompanied this de- 
scription with a little dramatic 
action; but fearing I might think 
her son had to be reprimanded, she 
added delicately, ‘ Butwe didn’t call 
crossly. I never had to speak 
sharply to Robert—never—nor in- 
deed’ (with a fond look cast at her 
daughter) ‘to any of my children. 
Robert was always a dutiful son, 
and did his part well by us.’ 

It was extremely pleasant to see 
this aged lady surrounded by her 
children and grandchildren taking 
her comfortable cup of tea. On the 
parlour wall, over the mantel, was 
a large photograph of the Chicago 
preacher, and beneath it that of his 
mother, the two intertwined with a 
continuous wreath of green. There 
were four daughters and a son, chil- 
dren of Mr. Shires, all with bright 
frank faces. The son, a boy of seven- 
teen, is named after his uncle, Ro- 
bert, and impressed me as a noble and 
intellectual fellow. He has employ- 
ment in a large business house in 
Leeds, and has supported himself 
since he was eleven years of age. 
His father pointed to an excellent 
collection of about two hundred 
handsomely bound books, and said 
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with some natural pride, ‘ They are 
my son Robert’s; he bought them 
with his own money. Rather differ- 
ent from what his uncle had to get 
on with!’ This youth was strik- 
ingly like the uncle after whom he 
is named. At my request he read 


- aloud a passage in William Grainge’s 


History of Harrogate and the Forest 
of Knaresborough, which spoke of 
his uncle in the following terms :— 
‘Nothing gives us greater pleasure 
than being able to point out the 
birthplace of men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in art or 
literature ; and Blubberhouse may 
be justly proud of one of itschildren, 
Robert Collyer.’ The article closes 
by saying, ‘What difficnlties he 
must have met with and overcome! 
and what a fine example he pre- 
sents to the working-men— but 
more especially to those of his own 
village!’ In a humble but com- 
fortable house of grey stone in this 
village of Blubberhouse, Robert’s 
early childhood was passed. In a 
speech made in London (June 3, 
1871), Collyer said, ‘There has 
never been a moment in the twenty- 
one years that I have been absent 
from this land when it has not been 
one of the proudest recollections 
that I came of this grand old Eng- 
lish stock, that my grandfather 
fought with Nelson at Trafalgar, 
and my father was an Englishman 
too, and my mother an English- 
woman—that, so far as I can trace 
my descent back and back, and that 
is just as far as my grandfather, we 
are all English, every one of us. 
Well, there is not a day when I 
stand on the lake shore, that I do 
not see the moors that were lifted up 
about my old habitation, and a little 
stone cottage nestling in among the 
greenery, and the glancing waters, 
and the lift of the lark with his song 
up into heaven, until you cannot see 
him, and a hundred other things 
beside that belong to this blessed 
place of my birth and breeding.’ 

I have before me a bundle of 
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old letters written to John Dobson, 
the man whom Collyer most loved ; 
and though there is much in them 
that must bereserved as the treasure 
of friendship, there are other things 
that may be copied here as illustrat- 
ing the growth of the poor Ilkley 
boy into the author and orator of 
Chicago. In the earliest letters, 
which are dated from Ilkley, 1845, 
at which time his friend appears to 
have been absent, there is evidence 
of a very careful reading of the Re- 
views, chiefly the Edinburgh and 
North British. Speaking of two 
reviews of Tytler which had 
charmed him, he says that though 
they were full of eloquence and wit 
their higher charm lay ‘in the deep 
knowledge the reviewer possessed 
of the more obscure parts of Scot- 
tish history ; the ease with which 
he exposed the falsehoods—wilful 
or otherwise—of his author; and 
the perfect ease with which he 
guided men out of the shoals into 
the deep waters of truth.’ Already 


he is looking up and questioning 


the silent stars: 


Is there a spot within your radiant sphere 

Where truth and hope and loved again may 
dwell,— 

Where we may seek the rest we find not here, 

And clasp the cherished forms we loved so 
well? 


Iikley, Feb. 22, 1846.—I have been en- 
gaged to a gentleman at Mrs. Barratt’s to sit, 
read and talk with him, after I have done 
my work. He gives me Is. 6d. per week ; 
and if he was to turn over and ask me to 
give him something for letting me come, 
I should be tempted to comply. He is so 
good-natured and such an enthusiast for 
books, that I fairly like the man. His 
mind is not either so strong and deep, or so 
broad, as some I know; but he does not 
require that a beautiful or striking thought 
should be cut and filed to fit his skull, or 
hammered in and so marred, which is more 
than I can say of any other of my literary 
companions since you, my dear friend, left 
me. I read him the essay on Eeclesiastical 
Miracles, and the first half of Carlyle, and 
he was famously pleased with them both. 
He was better able to appreciate the first 
perhaps than me, for he kastravelled through 
Italy and France in company with the 
revivalist Caughey. He has been engaged 
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this morning giving me from memory 
specimens of Caughey’s sermons and con- 
versations. 
I had not power to go through the 
Yorth British Reviews, for which I was rather 
sorry ; another time will perhaps repuir the 
breach, after Mr. K. has done with them. 
I read that article on Australia through, 
and well I liked it. It is a noble exposure 
of the wrongs and oppressions of those sons of 
the soil, and a clever defence of their right 
to the land which gave them birth. Poor 
degraded children of the wilds, the time will 
come, but not perhaps till your race has 
passed away from the earth, when Britain 
will blush to read, and.wish it was blotted 
out from the page of history, that fire-water 
and the musket were made to do the work 
of civilisation for the aborigines of her 
colonies, and that State-trickery and chicane 
should interfere to hurt the iriterests of 
men over whom they have no right but that 
of might. 


Robert Collyer married, and on 
the day following set out for Ame- 
rica. From the hour he started 
he began recording for his friends 
his experiences, with much good de- 
scription and humour. ‘ Well,’ he 
writes, ‘I am here at the door of 
my berth, and within two yards of 
me are a crowd of Irish clamouring 
for the “tae and sugar” they are 
giving them from the stores. At 
my feet is the hatchway leading to 
the steerage and second cabin; up 
and down they go all the day long, 
sometimes getting down very well, 
very often slipping at the second or 
third steps and tumbling to the 
bottom, with the bacon, or rice, or 
pratees, or tay, or clap-cake, or stir- 
about, or anything else tumbling 
about their ears; while screams 
and laughter and brogue steam up 
from below in glorious confusion. 
My writing desk is my knee, and 
my head goes with the ship, and 
she is going about eight knots an 
hour. Well, we left Leeds at six 
o’clock on the Wednesday morning 
by Government train : all was so far 
right. At the station we saw a 
woman with her eyes red; I thought 
she was going our way. John en- 
quired and found that they were— 
that is, she and her husband, a shoe- 
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maker. So we soon made a league 
together, offensive and defensive, 
at which he seemed mightily pleased, 
so was I, It was a fine morning, 
and we enjoyed the ride amazingly. 
I don’t know how many tunnels we 
went through, but I should think 
six or seven, one a most awful 
length. We passed close by the 
tall upright stone we can see from 
Bradford, called Wainman-god ; it 
reminded me forcibly of the past and 
future. The only large town we 
saw was Rochdale. We got to 
Liverpool about half-past eleven 
o’clock. Plenty of men wanted to 
take our luggage, but we let them 
talk till they were tired, and left the 
women to watch it while we went 
to seek lodgings. Here we were at 
fault. The man had an address, but 
it was at least two miles off; I had 
one, but it was most difficult to 
find; so we agreed we would ask 
somebody about one. We went into 
what seemed a respectable shop, 
and the mistress told us to go to a 
certain house in the next street. 
We went, knocked at the door of a 
most forbidding place; the knock 
was answered by a great red-faced, 
terribly dirty, bare-legged Irish 
girl. Mr. Whitby being pushed 
forward as spokesman, asked if she 
had lodgings; the mistress came 
and took him in to look at them; 
he stayed perhaps three minutes, 
and it would have made anybody 
laugh to see the disgust on his face, 
and the effort he made to hide it 
from the mistress ; I was forced to 
turn away. ‘“ Where do you put the 
luggage ?”’ says he. “Down there,” 
pointing to a hole below, with a 
door to the street. “ Will it go in?” 
says he tome. ‘Oh, yes, if it was 
here,” said I; so we turned away, 
saying if we decided to come we 
should be there directly. Of course 
we did not go, but set off for our 
friend’s distant place. About half- 
way we stumbled upon a temperance 
hotel. I proposed weshouldtry there. 
We went in, engaged lodgings, and 
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I must say that though they were 
not so tidy as we have been used 
to at home, they were really good. 
If we wanted anything to eat, we 
got it pretty reasonable. We had 
a good public room, never annoyed 
with company. We hada sofa, and 
all the comforts they could give 
us, a single-bedded room for the - 
married people, and the charge was 
a shilling a bed, that is sixpence 
each. They were perfectly honour- 
able in their conduct, charged us 
nothing for our luggage, and wished 
to advise us, I believe, for the best. 
We got a cart for our boxes, for 
which we paid oue shilling and six- 
pence ; that was sixpence each. I 
had sent three hundredweight by 
Pickford; found it, but let it stay 
till we went on board. We got 
dinner and went to look after our 
passage; paid our fares, and by 
that time it was night, and we were 
tired. Many go about to get emi- 
grants to let them get their passage 
for them ; we wanted no friend, and 
said we could manage our own 
business, and did without one im- 
position. We went to look at our 
ship; there was nothing like com- 
fort about the place ; all the differ- 
ence between second cabin and 
steerage is, that one is at one end 
of the ship and the other at the 
other; they are both on a level, 
but there is rather more air in the 
second cabin, and a little more 
light ; not enough to read by, ex- 
cept in some particular places. We 
got a berth at one of these places 
where it was pretty airy, got our 
luggage there, but a man who had 
possession cursed and swore, and 
would not budge an inch; so I 
went back to the office, got the 
manager down, and he gave us our 
choice, either to turn the man out, 
as he had got in the wrong place, 
or to have another place on the 
upper or main deck. We gladly 
took the place, paying ten shillings 
extra, and got two very nice 
people from Worcestershire to join 
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us. It is a good job for us; 
we are far better off than in the 
second cabin, albeit it is a queer 
place, about six feet square, and 
seven or eight feet high, for four 
people anda baby. At the time I 
am writing we are about thirty 
hours from land ; if all be well, it 
will just be a month, as near as can 
be, when we get ashore since we 
set sail. I have made my mind up 
to get work in Pennsylvania for a 
year or two; I shall not be parti- 
cular what part if it be healthy ; so 
that if I can get to Philadelphia 
before Sabbath I shall, if not we 
will stay the day in New York. 
We had fine weather all Saturday, 
and on the Sunday morning Church 
prayers were read by a Methodist 
local preacher from the neighbour- 
hood of London. The matter was 
brought about by aChurchman from 
Limerick, in Ireland, who brought 
out a splendid Prayer-book for the 
occasion. Mr. Whitby and I pro- 
posed a hymn or two, and carried 
our point. The man who read 
prayers in the morning preached at 
night. After we went to bed there 
was the most dangerous piece of 
navigation we have had all the way, 
a strong wind setting for the coast 
of Ireland, a rough sea, a nar- 
row channel. The sea was rough 
next morning, and a poor fellow 
who could not sleep went on deck 
about four o’clock ; a sailor mistook 
him for the preacher, and giving 
him an oath, told him it was all 
through his preaching that the 
wind had risen. Our captain is as 
fine-looking a man as you will find 
in a county ; about five feet eleven 
inches, built in a mould of perfect 
strength, and withal a perfect gen- 
tleman. He is an American, so is 
the first mate ; the second mate is 
an Irishman; the third mate a 
Welshman, with a voice like a shrill 
trumpet, and a stock of oaths and 
curses that would beat the whole 
cattle-yard and all their allies, The 
crew twenty-six; a German, a few 
Engish, ltwo or three Irish, one a 
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fine foreigner (I think Spanish), 
the rest Yankees, far more intelli- 
gent than you wouldsuppose. One 
of them set on the young local 
preacher (who is somewhat of a 
fop) the other night, and brought 
a crowd round them. He began to 
pull religionists to pieces, and the 
young man bid him give a proof 
of anything inconsistent he had 
seen in him. “ Why, look at that 
gold chain!” said the sailor. The 
burst of laughter was tremendous. 
Of course the union between Me- 
thodist and Churchman was no 
better than it should be; you can 
take that either way. The young 
Methodist and the leading Church- 
man got across in the first week ; 
the Methodist would read prayers 
no more. The Churchman was in 
a fix; he thought the Methodist 
was ordained, and, of course, he 
durst not read the Absolution him- 
self, so he asked him as a special 
favour to read that bit for him. 
He complied. I went to the ser- 
vice the second Sunday, and when 
I saw it I was sick. I spoke of it 
afterwards, and the Methodist would 
read no more for him. Mr. Whitby 
let it out that I was a local preacher, 
so I was requested to conduct a ser- 
vice on the Wednesday following. 
‘The place was well filled. Next 
day hands and hearts clustered 
round me in numbers. Before 
Sunday we had leave to hold a 
meeting on deck, and the young 
man conducted it. The Church 
had prayers below. At night the 
young man claimed the below as 
our right; he and they were at 
drawn daggers in a minute; such 
a stir. He wanted me to preach; 
I would not listen to it till matters 
were settled: I went to the parties, 
exerted all my tact, and brought 
things about. At first a Barkerite 
was much talked of as a giant: he 
got into the boat one evening to 
give a temperance lecture, and so I 
measured him. Very wordy; very 
much about liberty, freedom of 
thought, universal brotherhood ; all 
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the great men of England great 
rascals ; the law a system of fraud, 
and you know all besides. I laughed 
heartily at his principal figure. 
Alexander the Great, he said, was 
Emperor of Rome, and the Romans 
came to England and conquered it. 
Alexander had a wry neck, so all 
his court held their necks awry ; 
many Englishmen are like Alex- 
ander’s courtiers. The aristocrats 
drink wine, so the working-men 
drink gin. But you have had 
enough. After the lecture I spoke 
to him of the absurdity of making 
Alexander Emperor of Rome, when 
Rome could not possibly be more than 
a petty State when the Greeks over- 
ran all the known world; he stuck 
to his ground; I told him that any 
school-book would set him right. 
He has had no more of my company. 
I hate quacks. We have a Papist 
priest on board, smooth, sleek, and 
plausible as all his fathers were. 
The first night we had a meeting he 
offered some slight opposition ; the 
second time I held one he wanted 
some room, and the place was cram- 
med full, so he could not pass. ‘* Let 
me in,” he shouted. I stopped 
short. One old man behind me, a 
Primitive, wanted me to go on. I 
would not for a moment, thinking 
there was going to be a stir,as a burly 
farmer from Nottingham was telling 
him if he made any more noise he 
would throw him down the hatch- 
way. The old priest, not being a 
martyr-spirit, held his peace. He 
had a good talk with me one night; 
told me St. Augustine was a great 
advocate for prayers to the Virgin. 
I said if St. Paul had recommended 
them I might have thought the 
question over. Some more was 
said, but he did not come up to my 
opinion of him by far. I felt I 
could beat a better man. He has 
never put himself in my way since. 
He came just behind me the other 
day, going to our berths, and I 
overheard him singing, “ The days 
we went a-gipsying, along timeago.”’ 
VOL. IX.—NO, LIII. NEW SERIES, 
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Friday we came in sight of Long 
Island, about 12 minutes past 10 
o’clock. Coasted it on Saturday 
afternoon, and got to New York 
at six o’clock, after a fine passage of 
twenty-eight days. Westayed over 
Sunday in New York, as wecould not 
get our luggage till Monday. Went 
to a respectable house, paid half-a- 
dollar each per day for board and 
lodging ; never lost a cent that we 
know of by imposition. We started 
yesternight by water to Amboy, 
got out there, had to stay two 
hours for the steamer to get her 
luggage on the rails. Walked in 
the country till they were ready ; 
went to a house, had a nice tea— 
bread, butter, smoked ham, cheese, 
and fancy cakes—all for 6d. Started 
at six o’clock by rail across the 
country, here and there a white 
shanty peeping out; in some places 
miles of wood and bog and white 
stone. Got to Delaware river at 
eleven o’clock ; went on the steamer 
and slept or did as we could hand 
over head on the floor, benches, and 
tables, Dutch, Germans, Yankees, 
Irish, and English, all together. I 
never enjoyed a ride as much as 
that up the Delaware this morning. 
I have much more to say, but the 
mail closes at three o’clock, and I 
must write to mother. When 1 
write again I will tell you about 
New York, a book auction, litera- 
ture, sermons, singing, &e. My 
heart yearns towards you, but I 
look forward to a time when I shall 
again see you. Meanwhile, do not’ 
grieve, I pray you, forme; I am 
much comforted in many things ;- 
my success, so far, has been good. 
I have not yet sought work, but 
shall to-morrow. A man told me 
this morning that I could get work 
here. All seems different here from 
England ; every man dresses well ; 
all appear independent. They are 
quite bluff, like well-to-do people, 
but very kind.’ 

The next letters show that Collyer 
had plenty of work on his hands, 
8 8 
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not only iron-work at Cheltenham, 
but preaching todo. Some people 
in Philadelphia wish him to devote 
himself to preaching against the 
Catholics for a thousand dol- 
lars a year. He cannot see his 
way clear for this, probably be- 
cause there has already loomed 
before him an enemy of another 
shape that.he is eager to be at. He 
has already begun to preach against 
slavery, and got the hornets round 
him, or, as it is expressed in one of his 
letters, ‘ That old cant, knocked to 
pieces by the Ironsides two hundred 
years ago, that a minister ought not 
to meddle in politics, revived all over 
the country, and touched me.’ It 
was, indeed, as the writer hereof 
happens to know, a pretty vigorous 
‘touch,’ for some authority tried to 
turn him out of the church where 
he was preaching with effect, but 
the stewardsand the people gathered 
around him, and mamtained him in 
his place and liberty. He became 
at once prominent in the Lyceum, 
and there gathered around him 
many workmen to hear his stories 
of the Old World. He also travels 
about a great deal to preach and 
lecture, but feels that he cares more 
for the cause of the slave than for 
the old creed. What changes his 
opinions are undergoing he describes 
to his old Yorkshire friend by say- 
ing that he is ‘almost persuaded to 
be a Christian,’ the significance of 
which remark may be gathered from 
what follows it in the same letter 
(Nov. 3, 1858): ‘No doubt,’ he 
writes, ‘you studied the record of our 
great revival last winter with in- 
terest. If that can be repentance 
unto life where the penitent still 
holds on to his slave like grim death, 
and would rise from his knees to tar 
and feather any minister who should 
dare to say that slavery was a sin to 
be instantly repented of, they had a 
glorious revival in the South, in 
which our churches fraternised. If 
that was the kindling of a fire from 
heaven in the great public halls of 
our cities, where thousands met 
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every day to exhort and pray under 
notices placarded that forbidden 
subjects should not be introduced 
(slavery being the principal), where 
no prayer was offered for the slave 
when it could be prevented, and re- 
quest for such prayer refused, then 
we had a revival North, But it left 
the great national sin and danger 
untouched, and I took no part in it. 
How you would have loved Dr. 
Tyng. He was a young minister 
in the Episcopal Church, who took 
public ground in his pulpit for free- 
dom, and was stopped in the midst of 
his sermon. His church divided. He 
filled one of our great halls every 
Sunday after that, but was taken 
suddenly away by an accident a 
short time ago. It seemed to me 
the whole city mourned him.’ 

The anti-slavery cause in and 
around Philadelphia was represent- 
ed in those days by the Hicksite 
Quakers—a branch of the Friends 
which had followed the celebrated 
Elias Hicks in the doctrines of simple 
Theism, with which he opposed a 
committee of ‘orthodox’ Quakers 
sent out from England to resist the 
encroachments of heresy—and by 
the Unitarians who were gathered 
around their very scholarly and elo- 
quent minister, the Rev. W. H. Fur- 
ness, D.D., author of various impor- 
tant works on the Life of Jesus and 
other subjects. Though led by 
such eloquent and zealous public 
speakers as Lucretia Mott and Dr. 
Furness, the antagonists of slavery 
were sufficiently small in numbers 
to make the adhesion to their cause 
of an eloquent working-man a mat- 
ter of importance. Dr. Furness 
especially recognised Robert Coll- 
yer’s genius and his remarkable 
attainments. He opened his house 
and library to the brave Yorkshire- 
man, and became deeply interested 
in his studies. Robert now read 
with avidity, studied night and day, 
and at length was prepared to un- 
dertake the important work pro- 
vided for him by the Unitarians of 
Philadelphia, of being a missionary- 
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at-large in that city. He speedily 
became one of the most distin- 
guished orators in that region, and, 
his name and ability becoming 
known, the people of Chicago per- 
suaded him that he would find a 
larger field in the West. So he 
went off to Chicago, and there be- 
came missionary tothecity. Chicago 
had already two large and wealthy 
liberal churches, but those who at- 
tended them very soon found that 
their own pulpits supplied no at- 
tractions equal to those little mis- 
sion houses scattered among the 
poor in which the Englishman 
preached. The result was, that 
when the pulpit of one of the great 
churches was vacant, Mr. Collyer 
was unanimously called to preside 


‘ overit. The ever-growing ability 


and eloquence of the new preacher 
soon made the large church too 
small, and the congregation built a 
larger one, a very handsome struc- 
ture indeed, which, alas, was soon 
to fall a victim to the great confla- 
gration. 

In a few years after his removal 
to Chicago, Robert Collyer had be- 
come the great man of that city, 
and his greatness was of a kind 
which made the people forget their 
sectarian differences. The admira- 
tion of him was unanimous. On 
one occasion a terrible hurricane 
swept over the western part of the 
State of Illinois, marking a track of 
destruction through many towns and 
villages. Many lives were lost, and 
many families were left homeless. 
In answer to the cry of distress, the 
Governor of the State, and the 
Mayor and citizens of Chicago, at 
once fixed upon the Yorkshireman 
to carry relief to the people along 
the path of devastation, and the un- 
tiring energy and devotion with 
which he performed this work 
further endeared him to the people 
among whom he lived, and helped 
to extend the knowledge of him 
through the West. 

It was not very long after this 
that the civil war broke out. The 
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energy of Robert Collyer was well 
known not only to the Governor 
and authorities of Illinois, but to 
the citizen of that State to whom 
destiny had appointed the guidance 
of the nation through the ordeal 
—Abraham Lincoln. It was very 
soon after the struggle had begun 
that the Yorkshireman was found 
travelling with the army of the 
West, and giving aid to the sick 
and wounded. It would beimpossible 
to relate hereatithe of the Herculean 
services performed by him. His 
devotion to the soldiers of the Union 
—his tenderness to all sufferers, 
whether Federals or Confederates— 
were such as have consecrated his 
name in every part of the country. 
Hundreds—if not thousands— 
breathed their last in his arms, and 
confided to him their last messages 
of love, and many are they who owe 
their lives to his sleepless care. 
When the conflict was over, and 
the dead of Chicago had been 
brought back and were laid in their 
graves, the discourses of Robert 
Collyer were their epics and their 
requiems, On the first anniversary, 
which the nation had with one con- 
sent adopted, on which the people 
went forth to lay flowers upon the 
graves of their fallen defenders, all 
voices in Chicago called for the 
man who had followed the armies 
so faithfully, to deliver an ad- 
dress. In that oration he sought 
to lay balm of his own on the 
wounds which the political system 
of the country had suffered, no less 
than on private griefs. ‘I mention 
the hero first,’ he said, ‘ to mark my 
sense of the fact, that of the great 
things always to be found in the 
true citizen-soldier, this [heroism], 
with its wonderful grace, is the 
least and lowest; and in the strife 
of which these graves are mute but 
most eloquent witnesses, no man 
will more readily testify than the 
soldier himself who hears me, it 
was the common quality found on 
both sides. This, indeed, was deeply 
to be desired, if such a contest was 
8S 2 
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inevitable as that through which 
we have come. Now that two 
hundred years have gone, and all 
the old soreness has gone with the 
years, the Englishman is proud of 
the splendid heroism displayed by 
Puritan and Cavalier alike, and 
would not, for any price, have it 
possible that half the great family, 
when the quarrel came to the solemn 
arbitration of the sword, should 
turn out poltroons and cowards. 
And while it was essential that the 
Puritan should win in the last 
battle,—as it always is that heaven 
should win against hell,—the hero- 
ism of those who stood for the 
wrong is still the grand background 
to the picture of Ironside and 
Roundhead standing for the right. 
They had to come together when 
the old war was over and band 
together for the common good. 
They could only do that as they 
felt that each had sterling qualities 
of heroism which the other was 
bound to respect. So is it with us 
to-day, and will be for ever. When 
the old bitterness has gone out of 
our hearts, and all the wounds are 
healed, and we are one nation, we 
shall be proud of the heroic quali- 
ties displayed by so many on the 
other side, and feel that this hero- 
ism is the common possession of the 
men of our stock. . We deck 
the graves of heroes, all the more 
heroic in that they had to meet 
their peers in heroism, and conquer 
them.’ 

I must quote another passage 
from this oration : 

‘It has been my lot to kneel at 
the death-bed of many Christians. 
I never knelt by one on which the 
light of Heaven shone quite so clear 
as it did on the poor cot of some 
soldiers who could not tell me much 
about their faith, but could tell me 
all I wanted to know about their 
duty. Dear, tender, beautiful souls, 
speaking of their wife and children 

. with their last breath, and of their 
hope that the country for which 
they died would not forget them, 
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and then leaving all the rest to God. 
No matter about the harp and 
crown ; if that was not best, they 
were not going to lament. So far 
they were sure of their footing, 
and they did not fear for the next 
step. To die for the great Mother 
was enough—that they felt was, in 
their poor measure, as when Christ 
died for their race. Heroes! No 
better or brighter heroism was ever 
seen on this planet than that which 
shone forth from ‘these men, to 
whose dust we bring this beauty, 
wherever they lie. . . . Out of the 
graves of our heroes everywhere 
blooms the fair flower of patriotism. 
All our dead are risen !’ 

Robert Collyer has since his set- 
tlement in Chicago written two 
books. The first, entitled Nature 
and Life, ran through eight editions 
in eighteen months; the second, 
entitled The Life that Now Is, has 
appeared recently, and thus far has 
enjoyed an equal popularity with 
the first. These volumes are marked 


by fine humour; a rich vein of 
poetry runs through them, and a 


deep sympathetic tone. The style 
is simple and abounding with feli- 
citous literary illustration. These 
essays are evidently discourses that 
have been given from the pulpit, 
and no one can read them without 
being conscious of a certain joy 
that so large and true a heart has 
become oracle to the great busy 
mart of the West. There is the 
ring of a helpful hearty man on 
every page. Let me give one ex- 
tract ; it is from an essay on ‘Old 
Age’: 

What I am from sixty to seventy, is the 
sum of what I have been from sixty back 
to sixteen. I have been getting together, 
letter by letter, and page by page, that 
which, good or bad, is now stereotyped and 
stays so, Talking once with a friend who 
had been very ill, he told me that one re- 
markable fact in his sickness, while he 
was unconscious of all that went on about 
him, was the coming back of his life like 
a succession of pictures. Things that he 
had long forgotten, that were buried down 
deep in the past, came up again one by one, 
and were a part of himself. It was a dim 
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intimation of what we have all been led 
to suspect from our own experience—that 
things are not lost, but laid away, everything 
in its own place: our thoughts and deeds 
are the words and pages in the Book of 
Life. Slowly we gather them together, 
page by page, and when old age comes the 
story is told. Letters may be missing then, 
and words here and there obscure; but the 
whole spirit and meaning of it, the hardness 
and falsehood, or the tenderness and truth 
and love, the tenor and purpose of it, are 
then all to be read. Itis noble or base. 
It will inspire or dishearten. It may be 
the life of a king, like George the Fourth 
of England, in which there is not a line 
which the world would not gladly forget, or 
the life of a cobbler like John Pounds, who 
lived in the kingdom under that king, and 
out of his poverty lured with little gifts 
the poorest children in Plymouth to his 
small shanty, that he might teach them to 
read ; and better things beside, giving his 
whole life for their salvation, whatever it 
be. . . I will take a lesson even from the 
little creatures that hide in the woods, that 
in bright summer weather make their store- 
house, and in the autumn lay up their store ; 
then, when the storms sweep through their 
sylvan homes, and the frost and snow turn 
the great trees into pillars of ice, live snug 
and warm among their kind, and wait for 
the new spring. 


Such simple and healthy thoughts 
as these, uttered with tones which 
an eminent critic described as rather 
oratorio than oratory, have now 
grown familiar to every part of 
America. When Theodore Parker 
died, an effort was made to persuade 
Robert Collyer to come to Boston 
and fill his place. He would not 
leave his Western home ; but every 
year it is the demand of each city 
east and west that he shall visit 
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and speak to them; and he at pre- 
sent stands without equal as a 
preacher in his hold upon the mind 
and heart of the American people. 

Meanwhile as Robert Collyer 
writes the words which millions 
hear or read, there is by his side 
the anvil on which his hammer first 
rang in the Yorkshire village. A 
scholar said of it, ‘ Burns came from 
the plough, and from that anvil 
came the Robert Burns of the 
American pulpit.’ 

I remember once seeing the mar- 
ble bust of Tennyson standing in 
the outer hall (down stairs) of the 
Cambridge University Library. On 
ascending into the library I saw 
large numbers of busts on their 
pedestals looking very comfortable ; 
some of them were busts of men I 
never heard of, and I asked the 
librarian why Tennyson was not 
brought up there. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
‘we are waiting for him todie. We 
bring men up here only when God 
takes them to heaven.’ When I 
left and gave a parting look at 
Tennyson out in the draught—it 
was so cold that his marble nose 
appeared to me somewhat blue—I 
began to question whether after all 
it is best to wait until a man is 
dead before we set him in his right 
place among his historic compeers. 
Certain Iam that the true pulpit 
or platform from which some men 
have a right to be heard is that of 
their lives. 


M. D. Conway. 








Notz.—The writer of the ‘Romance of an Old Yorkshire Village,’ in this 
Magazine last month, regrets that an error should have crept into his paper, by which 
the number of hands employed by Sir Titus Salt is much exaggerated. 
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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF ROMAN CONQUEST. 


OTHING can be more self-com- 
placent than Roman writers 
concerning the relations and com- 
parison of their own State to fo- 
reigners, Livy and Sallust, Cicero 
and Tacitus, are in substantial agree- 
ment here ; and, beyond what might 
have been expected, the moderns 
adopt their moral tone. Gibbon 
saw through the extravagance of 
Livy: Niebuhr deplores the wicked- 
ness of Rome, from the time that 
her superiority in arms to Carthage 
was complete: Arnold is always 
free-judging: Dean Merivale vehe- 
mently denounces the oppressions 
of the conquering republic, in order 
to glorify Cesar’s usurpation. Yet 


on the whole we are taught from our 
youth up that the military successes 
of Rome were a great blessing to 
the world, and mere warlike prowess 
is constantly held up to admiration. 
It seems to be fully worth while to 
review the moral aspect of this his- 


tory in brief, at the expense of tra- 
versing again some of the ground 
which may have been familiar to us 
at school or college. It certainly is 
not superfluous. Mazzini, a man 
whom it is scarcely possible to name 
without respect, assumed as axiom- 
atic that Europe owes priceless bene- 
fits to Rome, which she has long 
been repaying with ingratitude. The 
language of the accomplished Pliny 
may be here adduced as a literary 
curiosity: no modern panegyrist 
can come up to him (Nat. Hist. 6). 
In describing the geography of Italy, 
he says: ‘I grieve to touch so lightly 
on a land which is at once a nurse- 
ling and parent of all lands ; elected 
by the fiat of the gods to make heaven 
itself more illustrious, to consolidate 
scattered dominion, to soften reli- 
gions,to bring together by intercourse 
of speech the discordant and wild 
languages of so many peoples, to 
give to man interchange of thought 
and hwmanity; in short, to become 


the single Fatherland of all the races © 
in the whole globe.’ Though Rome 
is not named, Rome is intended, in 
the ‘ consolidation of dominion.’ 

In mentioning discordant lan- 
guages Pliny certainly does not con- 
fine himself to Italy ; but he cannot 
have been ignorant how great a diffi- 
culty this topic placed in the way of 
Italian union; and ,to this first it is 
expedient to address ourselves. The 
case of Italy was widely diverse from 
that of ancient Greece. The tribes 
of Greece whom the Greeks called 
barbarians were either few and scat- 
tered, or had no political strength ; 
whether Pelasgians or Chaonians 
and Molossians or other Epirots. 
The Greeks, who were mutually in- 
telligible, were conscious of substan- 
tial unity, and strove for political 
union. No such unity can be alleged 
of ancient Italy, nor was any abstract 
desire of union possible. The Latin 
race, which at length established its 
supremacy in the peninsula, was at 
first contained within the narrowest 
limits, and often seemed likely to be 
overwhelmed. 

To understand the magnitude of 
the task implied in Italian union, a 
definite idea must be attained as to 
the diversity of languages. The 
northern region which we call Lom- 
bardy, was early occupied by Gauls, 
of the same blood and language as 
those on this side of the Alps. With- 
out entering into the controversy 
whether the modern Welsh or the 
modern Irish more nearly represents 
their tongue, no one doubts that it 
was wholly unintelligible to Latins. 
Also, they were by far the rudest 
people in Italy, having, in the time 
of the second Punic war, none of 
the cultivation which Roman gene- 
rals afterwards found in southern 
Gaul. The Romans solved the pro- 
blem by the expulsion of this people, 
not by their incorporation with the 
Empire: hence no further notice of 
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them is here needed. Their soil was 
occupied by Latin colonies. 

At the opposite end of Italy we 
may pass by the Iapygian tribes, 
equally as any scattered Pelasgian 
settlements; for, whatever the lan- 
guages, they went into disuse before 
the era of political consolidation. 
But the Greek colonies, which gave 
the name Magna Grecia to the 
south, are far more important. The 
enormous contrast of Greek to Latin 
is an open fact to our schoolboys. 
That the Greeks came in as colonists 
by sea was perfectly notorious, and 
has never been disputed. That the 
Etruscans also arrived by sea, and 
were emigrants from Lydia, was an 
all but universal article of faith with 
the ancients. Cicero, it is observed, 
speaks of Etruscans as homines bar- 
bari, a phrase he would not use of 
Sabines, Umbrians or Oscans, who 
were accounted old Italians. 

But when our modern historians 
speak of ‘the old Italian stock,’ we 
are liable to delusion, as though 
these people and the Latins could, 
somehow, understand one another; 
as though their speech were a mere 
difference of dialect. The Sabine 
indeed was probably a dialect of 
Umbrian, or, as some say, of Oscan. 
We have only single words, not sen- 
tences, in the language. Dionysius 
calls the Sabines emigrants from 
Umbria; but this does not prove 
them Umbrians: apparently they 
were absorbed in other races, before 
the last century of the Roman Re- 
public. But when the terrible ‘ So- 
cial War,’ the war against the Italian 
allies, burst upon Rome, four lan- 
guages appear as of political import- 
ance, Latin, Etruscan, Umbrian and 
Oscan. It iscertain that they were 
contrasted, not as dialects, but as 
languages, as entirely as French and 
English, Greek and Persian. It 
avails not to talk, as ethnologists, 
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about ‘ primitive connection.’ Just 
so Irish and Welsh, just so Russian 
and Polish, have primitive connec- 
tion; yet they are widely separate 
now, and the peoples are mutually 
unintelligible. 

Let anyone who knows the ele- 
ments of Latin peruse two Umbrian 
paragraphs. First, one of old Um- 
brian. ‘Sacre sewacne opetu. Jowe 
Patre promom ampentu destro sese 
ase. Fratrusper Attieries, ahdisper 
eicwasatis, totaper Ijowina, trefiper 
Tjowina, diclom sewacnim deitu; 
inomec owem sewacnim opetu.’ 
Second, of somewhat later Umbrian: 
‘Verfale, pufe arsfertur trebeit, ocrer 
pehanner, erse stahmito, eso tuderato 
est. Angluto hondomu, porsei ne- 
simei Asa Deveia est, anglome som- 
mo, porsei nesimei Vapersus Avie- 
cleir est; eine, anglutosommo Vapefe 
Avieclu totcome tuder, angluto hon- 
domu Asame Deveia totcome tuder : 
eine, totceir tuderus seipodruhpei, 
—seritu.’! Here the word est catches 
attention as Latin; nothing else. 
But est is scarcely altered in German, 
Greek and modern Persian. 

Next, the reader may be pleased 
to see a specimen of Oscan from the 
Bantine Tablet; but the lines are 
almost all broken at the end. ‘ Pis 
pocapit post post exac comono hafi- 
ert, meddis dat castridlouf en eituas 
factud pous touto deivatuns tan- 
ginom deicans stom dat eizasc idic- 
tanon deicum pod valemom touticom 
tadait ezum, nep fepacid pod pis dat 
eizac.”2 Oscan has the letter z, un- 
known to Latin, and z in some new 
sense, probably for our sh. Umbrian 
had both z, and a peculiar 7, as also 
a modified ¢, probably for our tch. 

As to the Etruscan language, our 
knowledge is indeed very small, but 
it is distinct and significant. By 
help of proper names, and a few 
bilingual inscriptions, it is ascer- 
tained that the Etruscans had a 


‘ In a small pamphlet I have essayed a translation of the Iguvine Tablets, from 


which these specimens are taken. 


(Tribner & Co.)—F. W. N. 


* Mommsen has very ably elucidated the Oscan remains. 
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genitive case ending in-s. I think 
further that they had a dative in -si, 
an accusative in-m, and (what is 
very peculiar) an ablative feminine 
in-al. The following translations 
seem to me reliable: 


ON A CUP. 
Mi Larthia. 
Me Lartius ( finzit). 
OVER TOMBS, 
Larth Velimnas Aules. 

Lars Valumnii Auli ( filius). 
“Thefri Velimnas Tarchis clan. 
‘Tiberius Volumnii Tarchi filius. 

Arnth Velimnas Aules. 
Aruns Volumnii Auli (filius). 
Aule Velimnas Thefrisa* Nufrunal clan. 
Aulus Volumnii Tiberii (ex) Nofrond filius. 
Vele Velimnas Aules. F 

Velus Volumnii Auli ( filius). 

Aule Tarchnas Larthal clan. 

Aulus Tarquinii (ex) Lartia filius. 
Laris (?) Pumpus Arnthal clan. 
Lars Pompeii (ex) Arruntia filius. 


Pup. Velimna Aules Cafatial. 
Publius Volumnius Auli ( filius) (ex) Cafatia. 


IN THE PERUSINE INSCRIPTION. 
Aulesi Velthinas Arxnal clensi. 
Aulo Volsinii (ex) Aruxnd filio. 
Clel Afuna Velthinam. 
Genuit (?) Aponius Volsinium. 


Larthals Afunes clen. 
Lartialis Aponii filius. 


INSCRIPTION ON AN ORATOR’S CLOAK. 
Aulesi Metelis Ve, Vesial clensi. 
Aulo Metelli Veli (ex) Vesiad filio. 

SHORT INSCRIPTIONS. 
A. Abassa Arnthal Fraunal. 

Aulus Abassa (ex) Arruntid Feronia. 


Ve. Cusu Cr. L(ucumo)apa Petrual clan. 
Velus Cossus Cnei primigenius ex Petreid 
jilius. 


Titia C. L, Fausal. 

Titius Caius primigenius (ex) Fausd, 

The Etruscans must have fre- 
quently omitted short vowels in 
writing, as do the Hebrews and 
Arabs; for it was impossible to 
pronounce without additional vowels 
such combinations of consonants as 
flerth rece, Iml, srancxl, cicnl. We 
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may then easily be deceived as to 
the sound, by the aspect of the writ- 
ing. The language had the Greek as- 
pirates th, ch; and z and z besides, 
We have no clue as yet to the demon- 
strative or relative pronouns, and 
the materials are so scanty as to give 
little hope of increased knowledge. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible todwell 
on the Perusine Inscription, without 
seeing how entirely unlike is the 
language to Latin, Oscan and 
Umbrian. 

To unite in one dominion and 
reconcile to a common rule nations 
so diverse, was not a hopeful under- 
taking. It may be added, that their 
religions also were different. Never- 
theless, this did not with the an- 
cients cause national repugnance. 
They generally undertook the task, 
more charitable than philosophic, of 
identifying every foreign deity with 
one of their own. But when 
mythologies have essential contrasts, 
we see that the people had grown 
up under different mental influences. 
Even the Oscans and the Umbrians 
had separate Pantheons. The 
Ktruscan religion was in many 
ways very peculiar: some things 
the Romans had adopted; yet the 
Latins differed from them all. At 
a very early time the Greeks were 
in some sense mediators and recon- 
cilers inreligion to Etruscans, Latins 
and Oscans. Etruscan pottery 
shows that the artists of that nation 
had become familiar with the Greek 
heroes and heroines. Rome largely 
blended in her ceremonies the re- 
ligions of all her neighbours: yet 
she never lost the Latin tendency to 
worship abstract ideas, such as 
Concord, Fortune, Health, Womanly 
Honour. Herein the Latinsmay seem 
to have anticipated modern Comtism. 

The Etruscans, as known to us, 
were confined to Etruria proper, 
where Etruscan tombs abound, and 
nowhere else. The Umbrians had 
been expelled by them from this 
whole district, and remained in a 


* Or, Thefris a (?)— 
Tiberii ex— 
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very limited area in the northern 
Apennine, between Tuscany and 
Rimini. The Oscans were of all by 
far the most widely spread, over the 
great mass of the Apennines, with 
its valleys and slopes, over the 
Adriatic coast from Rimini south- 
ward, perhaps over all Apulia 
(but this is doubted), certainly over 
Campania and Lucania. The Latin 
language was originally confined to 
the single district marked in our 
maps as Latium, and a considerable 
part of even this was occupied by 
tribes of another origin and speech. 
The city which was destined to 
conquer and centralise Italy, lay in 
a corner, pressed upon by Etruscans, 
Sabines and Latins. Antiquity 
universally believed that Rome was 
avery mongrel city; that each of 
these three peoples had entered into 
her composition organically from the 
beginning; also, that Arcadians from 
Greece, and Trojans from Asia, had 
still earlier planted themselves on 
this very area. But Mommsen, the 
authority in these matters who has 
supplanted Niebuhr, is pleased to 
call it irrational to imagine the 
Romans a mixed people. One who 
holds to the old belief that early 
Rome had Sabine, Latin and Tuscan 
tribes, finds it easy to understand 
both her ambition to incorporate in 
her dominion her neighbours of all 
three languages, and her success in 
that ambition during the regal 
period. But the revolution which 
expelled the Tarquins broke up the 
dominion of Rome. Her conquest 
by the Etruscan Porsena following 
made her struggles tedious and long 
very doubtful. 

Niebuhr originated a new view of 
the renewed alliances of Rome, 
which he said (perhaps correctly) 
had been falsified by Roman com- 
pilers of history ; men unwilling to 
believe, and incapable of imagining, 
that Rome had ever dealt with her 
allies upon equal terms: but this 
does not much concern ushere. To 
give some backbone of approximate 
chronology, it may be laid down 
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that kings wereexpelled from Rome, 
and tyrants from Attica, almost 
simultaneously ; say, B.c.510. The 
Latin and Hernican league was 
made nearly about B.c. 490, the date 
of the battle of Marathon. By this 
league the consul Spurius Cassius 
began the restoration of Rome from 
her gravest foreign dangers. Si- 
multaneously, concessions to the 
plebeians siaved off domestic re- 
volution. The foreign enemies most 
pressing are called Adqui and Volsci, 
men certainly foreign in race to 
Latium, perhaps Sabine and Um- 
brian. The contest was very tedious 
and very uncertain, until the year 
B.C. 428, one year after the death of 
Pericles, when the dictator Aulus 
Postumius Tubertus gained a 
decisive victory. Thenceforward 
Rome, though struggling, is ma- 
nifestly always winning. 

To any moral criticism of Roman 
conduct, it is common to reply: 
‘Every one of the neighbours would 
have been as bad, if they had had 
the power.’ This is easily said, and 
has no proof. In the earliest era 
our materials fail; but a little later, 
we have illustrations to the contrary, 
proving that the neighbours were 
more moderate, more peaceful, more 
truthful, more just. We know that 
all men are liable to be corrupted 
by despotic power, Oscans as well 
as Romans. To adduce this as a 
reason for sympathising with de- 
spotic successes, is illogical and 
demoralising. 

By the bravery and fidelity of 
the Latin and Hernican allies, and 
at the large expense of their blood, 
Rome had been delivered from im- 
minent dangers, had grown strong, 
and, we may well believe, more 
arrogant, The allies felt it keenly, 
and complained (according to Livy) 
that they were treated as vassals. 
The Latins sent an embassy to the 
Senate, claiming equality in the 
State, but desiring to be one people, 
and to be called Romans. Their 
numbers and strength being equal, 
half the Senate and one consul 
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ought to be Latins. Livy regards 
the demand as insolent in the ex- 
treme, and seems to approve of the 
speech which he ascribes to the 
consul Manlius, who declared that 
if the Senate were mad enough to 
yield, he himself would kill with 
his own hand the first Latin who 
tried to take his seat. The Senate, 
however, was of Manlius’s mind, and 
chose rather to peril the existence 
of the State, than to enlarge and 
strengthen it by the free incorpora- 
tion of a kindred people, whose 
fidelity was long tried. 

After three years of war, the 
Romans conquered. Nevertheless, 
fifteen years later, during the 
first Samnite war, they had to 
yield before the armed demands of 
the Latins, whose general Lucius 
Fulvius Curvus, Dictator of Tuscu- 
lum, the head of insurrection, was 
accepted by the Roman Senate as 
Consul. Thus the fusion of Rome 
with Latium became complete, B.c. 
321. Rome granted to necessity 
what, at the expense of bloody war, 
she refused to equity and to sound 
policy. This seems to have been 
her uniform course. 

It may be asked: Why did two 
centuries need to pass, after the 
league of Servius Tullius, before a 
union could be effected, which the 
Roman plebs and the Latin towns 
must alike have desired? This is 
to me explicable only by the hetero- 
geneousness of the Roman patri- 
cians, who, long after Latin was their 
language, still retained Sabine and 
Etruscan sentiment, and made their 
religious ceremonies (which were 
foreign to the plebeians) a pretext of 
exclusiveness. 

The Sabines or Sabellians are 
always praised in later times for 
their simple manners and austere 
morality ; but this description be- 
longs to those who continued to live 
as rustics, without the demoralising 
influences of power, wealth and 
ambition. In this respect we may 
compare them to the Ottoman 
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Turks, who are admired by all 
strangers in their own villages for 
the noble and sterling qualities 
almost universal to them: yet the 
same men are for the most part 
quickly corrupted by office and 
power, and become capable of great 
atrocities. It is interesting to 
alight upon a description of the 
modern Umbrians in Mrs. Hamilton 
Grey’s Tour to the Sepulchres of 
Etruria. She says: 


One of our party told ine, that the farmer 
with whom he was quartered had with him 
a band of 30 shepherds, who slept round 
the court-yard after the manner of the 
ancient Tuscans, and whose employment 
all day was milking and tending the flocks 
and making cheeses and ricotta (a sort of 
curd) from the milk of goats and ewes ; and 
that their food never was anything else, 
morning, noon and night, all the year 
round, but this same ricotta, excepting 
twice a week when they fasted [qu. feasted ?] 
upon meal porridge or upon polenta and 
lentils. He said that they were Umbrians 
and kept themselves most clannishly dis- 
tinct from all the other peasants, having a 
pride in their ancient country, which has 
never changed its name from the earliest 
records ; and also in their descent, a thing 
much prized by all classes in Italy. He 
described them as tall, powerful, and hand- 
some; such figures as we see depicted in 
the ancient tombs ; and men of that proud 
and high stamp of character, who are above 
robbery, cruelty and meanness. 


Such primitive populations, with 
rustic simple habits, abounded in 
Italy, whether called Umbrian, 
Sabine or Samnite; men unac- 
customed to wide political or mili- 
tary combinations, but noble-hearted 
and upright. It was the cruel 
mission of Rome to crush, exter- 
minate or corrupt them. By con- 
stant occupation in war she learned 
policy, intrigue and fraud, as well 
as discipline and large schemes of 
campaigning. Hence her uniform 
ultimate successes. 

In the second era, after the com- 
plete union of the Latins with Rome, 
war with the Oscan nations began 
ona greater scale. The first Samnite 
war has been alluded to, but the 
second was far more severe, and we 
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gain insight into the Roman method 
and morale of conquest. Roman 
encroachments were the soie cause 
of war. The Samnites, after it had 
broken out, humbly asked for peace, 
on terms of equality and friendship, 
and offered pecuniary payment; 
but the Romans insisted on absolute 
submission to their despotic military 
rule. 

The Samnites were a simple 
martial people, but had no such 
military institutions as the Romans. 
The policy of Rome was aggressive, 
and her mode of warfare was by 
systematic devastation. The Sam- 
nites were less ambitious, and too 
much satisfied with defence. When 
successful, they did not follow up 
success haughtily and bloodily in 
Roman fashion. We know the 
events from the Romans only, and 
by their account the Samnites were 
greatly the superior in moderation 
and equity. A most signal history, 
illustrating the morality of the two 
nations, was that known by the 
name of the Forks of Caudium. The 
Roman army had entered this defile, 
where they were so shut in by the 
Samnite general Pontius, that they 
could not escape. As Livy tells us, 
he might have massacred them 
easily; instead of this, he made a 
treaty to disarm and dismiss them 
in safety, on condition that the 
Romans would withdraw their 
settlers from the Samnite soil, and 
henceforth live in amity on equal 
terms. The two consuls, who were 
both intercepted, became sponsors 
for fidelity to the engagement; so 
did all the chief officers; and the 
army returned home safe. The 
Senate at once voted that the 
engagement was null and void, and, 
to save the public faith, sent heralds 
to surrender to the Samnites the 


* The fact that he was so dealt with is 
Caium Pontium, imperatorem Samnitium, 
Arnold believes it unhesitatingly. I do 
Nothing is gained for the moral reputation 
captured. 
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officers who had sworn fidelity. 
Pontius indignantly refused to ac- 
cept them, and claimed that if the 
Senate did not like the treaty, it 
should not take advantage of it, but 
should replace the whole army into 
the defile: he therefore sent back 
the officers unharmed. The Romans 
renewed the war more fiercely than 
ever, and when, twenty-seven years 
later, they‘ captured this same 
Pontius, they led him in ‘ triumph,’ 
which then, as always, was followed 
by beheading. 

It may be proper to dwell on 
this; for when in a small book, 
called Regal Rome, I alluded to this 
systematic Roman cruelty, a learned 
German flatly denied my correct- 
ness. The classical passage on the 
subject is Cicero in Verrem, Act ii., 
Lib. v., 30, 77. He is expressing 
indignation that Verres had not 
executed a captured chief pirate. 
The imputation was, that Verres 
had taken a bribe to spare him, and 
had beheaded some one else in his 
place. Cicero urges, that the pirate 
might have escaped, to the danger 
of the public; and in reply to 
Verres’s plea, that he needed to pro- 
duce the pirate in his own defence, 
argues: ‘So then! you are to de- 
fend yourself at the public risk ! 
The punishments which are due to 
conquered enemies you will inflict at 
the time convenient to yourself! a 
public enemy of the Romans is to 
be kept safe under private guard ! 
But even those who triumph, and 
on that account keep generals of an 
enemy longer alive, in order that, 
from their being led in the triumph, 
the Roman people may enjoy a most 
glorious spectacle and fruit of vic- 
tory; yet, when they begin to turn 
the chariot from the forum into the 
Capitol, they order them to be led 


stated in the Epitome of Livy’s 11th book. 
ductum in triumpho, securi percussit. 
not know why anyone is incredulous. 
of Rome by doubting whether Pontius was 
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into prison ; and the day which ends 
the command of the conqueror, ends 
also the life of the conquered.’ It 
is not a question of special trea- 
chery, of violated treaty, or of de- 
sertion from Rome: to have been 
‘at the head of an enemy’ in open 
war (just or unjust) is the whole 
offence: nor is there in all Roman 
history a single instance where a 
general, a king or a queen, who is 
led in triumph, ever reappears in 
life. Vercingetorix, the Gaulish 
prince who defended his native city 
against Cesar’s invasion, was kept 
in chains for years by Cesar, until 
he could conveniently triumph: yet 
Ceesar was ‘ the gentlest and mildest 
of men,’ according to Cicero; and 
certainly the Romans for the three 
centuries preceding are not likely to 
have been milder and more humane. 
But to return to the earlier his- 
tory. The Samnites, being Oscans, 
could not desire political union with 
Rome: they solely desired amity 
and good neighbourhood ; but this 
was precisely the thing that it was 
impossible to get from Romans. It 
is very remarkable, that in a war 
with the Numantines of Spain, 
about 175 years later, an affair 
closely similar in every point to 
that of the Caudine Forks occurred, 
the Numantines showing the same 
mercy and magnanimity, the Ro- 
mans the same want of good faith. 
Since Rome had simultaneously 
given grave offence to the Etruscans 
by the appropriation of their soil, 
the Etruscans and Umbrians joined 
their cause with the Samnites; yet 
feebly at first. In the last Samnite 
war, the Etruscans and even the 
Gauls put forth great efforts, and 
the Samnite forces marched into 
Etruria, so that in one army were 
four nations, Etruscans, Samnites, 
Umbrians and Ganls. But the com- 
bination came too late, and Roman 
victory was only the more decisive 
in its result. A year before this 
great battle, the consuls Fabius 
and Decius had defeated a Samnite 
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army on its own soil. Livy tell us 
how they used their success, and 
adds no word of pity or disapproval 
(x. 15). ‘ The two consular armies, 
rambling in different directions, for 
jive months together devastated 
everything. There were forty-five 
places in Samnium, in which De- 
cius, eighty-six in which Fabius, 
had fixed his camp. They did not 
leave mere traces of the mounds 
and ditches, but far more signal 
memorials of emptiness and devas- 
tation in the regions around.’ The 
system was continued by other con- 
suls year after year. We may 
hesitate to believe the prodigious 
number of Samnites said by Livy to 
have been slain in the terrible series 
of battles, for apparently every man 
sold his life dearly. But we cannot 
doubt the wide starvation of women 
and children, and the enormous de- 
population of entire districts by 
these fiendish destructions of crops, 
fruit trees, towns and villages. 
Livy’s tale may assure us that the 
Caledonian chieftain in Tacitus 
spoke simple truth concerning Ro- 
man generals, when he said : ‘ They 
make a wilderness, and call it 
peace.’ The method of Attila and 
the Huns was that by which Roman 
arms prospered. So Regulus in 
the first Punic war burned down all 
the beautiful villas of the wealthy 
Carthaginians to which he could 
reach, giving Hannibal the hint, by 
what processes alone the Romans 
themselves must be tamed. More 
savage and horrible still, if not more 
cruel in the result, was the praetice 
of the Romans when they captured 
a city, according to their great 
admirer Polybius. He takes occa- 
sion to expound it, when his hero 
Scipio Africanus, the most specious 
of the Romans, had taken the great 
Spanish city New Carthage (Carta- 
gena). ‘When Publius [that is, 
Scipio] thought his force inside the 
walls was strong enough ; forthwith, 
following the Roman custom, he sent 
the greater part of his soldiers 
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against the people of the city, com- 
manding them to kill whomever 
they met, and spare no one, and not 
betake themselves to plunder, until 
the sign should be given. As I 
think, it is to inspire terror that 
the Romans follow this practice. 
Wherefore often, when they capture 
cities, one may see not only human 
beings massacred, but also the dogs 
cut into bits, and limbs of all other 
animals chopped off. But on that 
occasion this sort of thing was 
perfectly abundant, because of the 
hugeness of the population pent 
up in the city.’ (Polyb. x. 15.) The 
historian utters no word of horror 
or disapproval, much as his own 
country had suffered from Roman 
violence. Q. Fabius Maximus 
in Spain cut off the hands of 
natives who had deserted from Ro- 
man garrisons, a method which, if 
directed against real and extreme 
ferocity of crime, might have its de- 
fence. But when the Numantines 
proved themselves warriors too for- 
midable for the ordinary Roman 
generals, one might have hoped 
that the accomplished Scipio Aimi- 
lianus would have found some better 
mode of defeating or conciliating 
them. The tale in Appian shows 
how heartless the very best men of 
the Romans were. In Lutia, a 
flourishing towr, the younger men 
desired to succour Numantia, about 
thirty miles distant, which Scipio 
was besieging. Scipio received 
notice of it, and suddenly appearing 
before Lutia with an overwhelming 
force, he demanded the surrender of 
those who had urged giving aid to 
the Numantines. By violent threats 
he got four hundred young men 
into his power, and cut off all their 
right hands. When the Numantines 
offered to capitulate, Scipio de- 
manded surrender without terms, 
and would promise them nothing. 
Naturally they declined to submit 
to such mercy, and persevered amid 
all the horrors of famine into utter 
destruction. These were the men 
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who had repulsed a whole Roman 
army. At the beginning of the war 
in which they so often defeated the 
Romans, they had only 8,000 
armed men, and Scipio besieged 
them with 60,000. Appian remarks 
that this Scipio had destroyed Car- 
thage by express command of the 
Senate; but concerning Numantia 
no decree had been passed by 
Senate or people, and the city was 
neither large nor populous: hence 
the historian does not know whether 
such severity of Scipio was inspired 
by anger at its resistance, or by an 
idea that he would get more glory 
by it. 

Another Roman general much 
praised for virtue and moderation, 
is Metellus Numidicus. He reduced 
Jugurtha to straits, chiefly by the 
system of hiring men to assassinate 
him: indeed, in war he had singu- 
larly little success to boast of. 
Appian tells of him, that when he 
had induced Jugurtha to surrender 
some Thracian and Ligurian deser- 
ters (men from whom no special 
allegiance to Rome could have been 
expected), ‘Metellus cut off the 
hands of some ; others he buried in 
the earth up to their middle, then 
shot at them from all round with 
arrows and darts, and finally, while 
they still breathed, set them on 
fire.’ This Metellus is called by 
Sallust ‘a great and wise man,’ 
though he was of the opposite 
party to the historian. Metellus 
was succeeded in the same war by 
Marius, acoarse and violent plebeian. 
If he alone had acted ferociously, 
we might not wonder: but the com- 
ments of the accomplished historian 
on his conduct are the matter of 
chief importance. Marius was in- 
formed that across a great desert 
lay a populous city called Capsa, 
which he resolved to surprise. 
Having laden his horses chiefly with 
water bags, he made a sudden rapid 
march, and came upon the city be- 
fore it had the least idea that it was 
accessible to an enemy. It surren- 
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dered itself at once, without resist- 
ance. Hereupon he killed ail the 
adult males, plundered and burnt 
the city, led away the women and 
children and sold them as slaves, 
and divided all the booty among the 
soldiers. Upon this the historian 
calmly remarks: ‘Such violation of 
the laws of war was not committed 
from avarice, nor from any guilt in 
the consul; but because the place 
was convenient for Jugurtha, and 
difficult of access to us. In fact, the 
African race is fickle and untrust- 
worthy, and on former occasions 
had been found untractable alike to 
favours and to severity.” Thus men 
whom physical geography separated 
from Rome too widely to become 
part of the empire, were for that 
reason to be killed! It must be 
added, that the Jugurthine war, 
with its countless horrors, had no 
other avowed object, than to punish 
Jugurtha for the crime of murdering 
his two cousins—all of them being 
princes of a nation foreign to Rome, 
and nominally independent. 
Reading such a comment from 
Sallust, we may be morally certain 
that the Romans two or three cen- 
turies earlier made no attempt to 
win the allegiance of Oscans or 
Etruscans by any process but that 
of brutal savagery. Even when 
they cross the Hadriatic, they show 
themselves morally inferior to the 
AMtolians, then the most barbarous 
power in Greece; who, having been 
faithful and efficient allies of Rome, 
foolishly imagined, as did the Rho- 
dians, that their services justified 
them in a demeanour of manly 
equality. But the Romans, like a 
tyrannical prince, never forgave 
one who had done them service and 
was proud of it. Quick and vehe- 
ment war reduced the Aitolians 
to severe straits ; upon which they 
laid down their arms, and (in 
Greek phrase) ‘ gave themselves in 
trust to’ the Romans. The consul 
instantly threw all the chief men 
into chains, who, in astonishment, 
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cried out (but in vain), ‘We gave 
ourselves into trust, not into chains.’ 
But to break the spirit was always 
the first object of the Romans, and 
at last they did it effectually every- 
where. 

The third Samnite war ended 
B.C. 290. It had been a war of 
vast exertion and great suffering to 
the Romans themselves. Three years 
had been marked by severe pesti- 
lence. The dead were left un- 
buried, the fields were wasted and 
untilled, the population flocked 
into the towns. Great disaffection 
and, after some years, insurrection 
followed (indeed, it is said, a se- 
cession of the Roman plebs), which 
the dictator Hortensius appeased, 
by finally surrendering every bar- 
rier of aristocracy,and making ‘the 
common people,’ voting in their 
tribes, nominally sovereign. One 
might expect, that after such ex- 
haustion, such misery, the Romans 
would at length take rest: indeed, 
we may find it hard to understand 
how they possibly could fight on. 
But a very few years sufficed; a 
phenomenon which cannot be under- 
stood without reference to the mili- 
tary institutions. Military colonisa- 
tion and military conscription of 
the free cultivators of the soil lay 
at the bottom ; and at the top the 
system of two consuls, who for one 
year were at the head of the na- 
tional armies, and always wanted a 
war, to distinguish and enrich them- 
selves. 

There was no other career by 
which a Roman could rise to dis- 
tinction, but through the army. 
Every young man in wealthy fa- 
milies was expected to serve ten 
years, between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-eight. Evenafter Greece 
was opened to them and they could 
appreciate high culture, military 
eminence continued to domineer. 
Virgil, who called knowledge bless- 
ed; Virgil, whose heart was purity 
and his life gentleness; extols the 
Romans, as caring not to become 
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sculptors or orators or astronomers, 
but only rulers; caring only to 
impose law on others, to spare the 
subdued and wear out the proud by 
war. And to a Roman everyone 
seemed proud who was not sub- 
missive. Hence not only among 
themselves did no original genius 
arise, but even in long centuries of 
peace mind withered in all the 
subject nations. As among the 
Ottoman Turks there are noble 
treatises on morals and excellent 
rules of government, which yet 
avail nothing to the Empire, so 
neither could Roman jurisprudence 
be of avail, where the sword was 
lew, and the civilian was trampled 
down. 

No sooner had the Romans pre- 
vailed over an enemy, than (in their 
own phrase) they gave peace to the 
conquered, that is to say, they dic- 
tated the terms of peace: until they 
could do this, they persevered in war. 
Whatever the original cause of war, 
they enforced uniformly a large 
confiscation of land, often one-third 
of the enemy’s territory. They 
selected the place most. critical for 
military purposes, and planted it 
with a population speaking Latin. 
In some cases this was made a 
political extension of Roman soil, or 
what we callan Annexation. It then 
received the name of a Roman Tribe, 
i.e. parish, district or county,and the 
land was divided to settlers equally. 
But the Roman aristocracy invented 
another method, which kept the 
chief mass of confiscated lands as 
public property, of which the aris- 
tocracy made a convenience for 
themselves ; giving to the settlers 
less land and a half franchise, en- 
titled Latin rights. The settlement 
was then a Latin colony, though 
every settler might previously have 
been a full Roman citizen. Thirty 
of such Latin colonies were planted 
in various parts of Italy. Their 
towns were often, and perhaps 
generally, fortified with polygonal 
blocks of stone, which no battering 
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ram could shake. Although the 
Carthaginians used most elaborate 
arts of siege in Sicily and Spain, 
Hannibal never even attempted 
anything of the kind in Italy, and 
never captured the smallest Roman 
town except by intrigue or surprise. 
Roads also resting, at least in some 
cases, on polygonal blocks, which it 
was very difficult to tear up, were 
built (to build or fortify a road is 
the Latin phrase): thus the colo- 
nies, which Cicero calls ‘ the front 
ramparts of the Empire,’ were de- 
fended and connected with the im- 
perial centre. As nothing caused 
greater enmity in the old inhabit- 
ants than the seizing of their agri- 
cultural land, and planting fortified 
towns upon it, many a new colony 
lost its crops or its cattle; but the 
retaliation was swift and dreadful. 
Thus in the course of years the 
Roman tribes and the Latin colo- 
nies flourished amid desolation, and 
grew strong in men. Latium (as 
it were) spread over Italy, and old 
Latium became ever emptier. The 
thirty Latin colonies were staunch 
to Rome, all through the war of 
Hannibal. Their leading men all 
had easy access to the full Roman 
franchise, and were then eligible to 
the high offices. Every agricul- 
turist was liable to conscription for 
the army. But, as early as the 
Punic wars, the conscription fell, 
not on Romans and Latins only, 
but on all conquered Italians whom 
the Romans admitted as ‘citizens 
without suffrage,’ that is, to total 
vassalage. Prefects were sent from 
Rome to govern them with power 
almost absolute. In the Roman 
army these Italians were called the 
Allies. They were officered by Ro- 
mans, and, as elsewhere happens, 
discipline made them fight well, 
especially against an enemy from 
beyond Italy. Every Roman com- 
mander had power over the life of 
provincials, as well as over the lives 
of his subordinates in the army. 
He was attended by men with axes, 
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twelve or six; and at pleasure could 
produce terror in a whole popula- 
tion by beheading their chief men 
at his own discretion, with no court 
of appeal. Cicero correctly de- 
scribes the Roman annexation of a 
country by the phrase: ‘The pro- 
vince was cast beneath our axes.’ 

From such military institutions 
one could only expect hardness of 
heart, contempt for human life and 
human suffering. The eagerness of 
every new pair of consuls, annually 
elected, for a new war, was as & 
spark to a vast accumulation of 
fuel. After new insurrections in 
Samnium, they took the part of a 
Greek city against Lucania, and by 
violating their treaty with Magna 
Greecia, not to sail beyond a certain 
promontory, became embroiled with 
Tarentum, and hereby with Pyrrhus 
King of Epirus. In this new struggle 
the whole of southern Italy was 
conquered. It might have seemed 
at length time to heal the wounds 
of war, to provide for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, to conciliate the 
conquered, and thus to consolidate 
dominion. But Rome coveted ex- 
tended rule, chiefly because it gave 
fresh materials for armies, fresh re- 
sources for new conquest, by which 
her aristocracy was enriched : hence 
a demand for soldiers crippled agri- 
culture. Freemen were replaced 
by slaves; slaves could not be 
trusted to work. Cattle and graz- 
ing land supplanted‘men and crops, 
as fast as slaves were introduced, 
and the desolations of war were not 
healed in peace. 

Hardly was the war against 
Pyrrhus ended, than it pleased the 
consuls to espouse the side of cer- 
tain atrocious buccaneers in Sicily, 
with the express object of getting 
into a quarrel with the Cartha- 
ginians. The Senate was utterly 
ashamed of so bad a cause, and 
would not vote: yet (says Polybius) 
they wished for war with Carthage. 
If they had honestly put before the 
people the scandalous and odious 
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facts, their influence must have 
prevailed: but they left the con- 
suls to seduce the populace by the 
shameless argument that a war 
would enrich the soldiers. The 
first Punic war was then fought for 
twenty-five years, without a week’s 
intermission, with vaster resources 
and huger loss than ever war before, 
by sea as well as by land. Peace 
is hardly made, than they occupy 
Sardinia in a crisis of Carthaginian 
disaster ; enter into-war with Illyria 
(for which they cannot be blamed), 
and next with the Gaulsof Lombardy, 
who resented the colonies planted 
on their soil. Hannibal’s invasion 
of Italy, in revenge for the seizure 
of Sardinia, soon followed. Hanni- 
bal found nearly the whole penin- 
sula, except the Latin colonies, 
hostile to Rome, and was soon at 
his ease with Etruscans, Umbrians, 
Oscans, and Greeks. As he re- 
mained master of the open field for 
seventeen years together, not once 
suffering defeat (so Polybius ex- 
pressly tells us) he had abundant 
opportunity to retaliate with fire 
and plunder on Roman and Latin 
fields and homesteads. What mind 
can conceive the long anguish en- 
dured in this process ? The Roman 
people never recovered from it. 
And when Hannibal was at length 
expelled, the turn for the other 
nations came ; for Rome knew no- 
thing of amnesty—neither the name 
nor the idea. Towns and popu- 
lations, in proportion to the sym- 
pathy which they had shown to 
Hannibal, were punished by for- 
feiture of territory and of political 
rights, besides the beheading of 
their most spirited men. 

If this process of lingering bloody 
devastating war had been closed by 
uniting all Italy in equal and free 
citizenship, the result would have 
been dearly bought, yet it might 
have been unspeakably precious. 
But the result was scarcely reached 
(a century and a half later), when 
citizenship almost lost its worth; 
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for freedom was no more. The 
Roman svstem of peace proved as 
ruinous as its wars. In fact, peace 
in Italy only meant perpetual war 
beyond Italy. Young Italians pe- 
rished on every shore of the Medi- 
terraneau by thousands incessantly. 
The rural places became thinner 
and thinner (the phenomenon which 
shocked ‘Tiberius Gracchus), and 
the little freeholds, left desolate, 
wore invaded by the aristocratic 
tenants of public lands. Nothing 
more sgerieved the Italian soldiers 
than that they were exposed to 
flogying in the army, from which 
the Romans were exempt; hence 
for severul generations disaffection 
spread wide and deep. The suffer- 
ings of Italy were diversified, a 
certury after Hannibal, by the 
irruption of the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones. After their expulsion, the 
Italians might have been conci- 
liated, if the Senate had been wise; 
but it did not Jook forward, and 
events rushed on precipitately, until 
all Osean Italy blazed out into war 
(nx. go). Then at once to the 
Etrnseaus and Umbrians the full 
franchise was given, to prevent 


their joining the Oscans. The 
Senate. having command of the 


ser, could bring in Gaulish and 
Spamsh auxiliaries; nay, even 
Mauritanian and Numidian are 
nained: so after dreadful reverses 


Rome ernshed the insurrection in 
the nerth. The terrible Mithri- 
daiie war was simultaneous. It 


Wis inaugurated by a universal 
massicre of Romans, men and 
woinen, in the Greek towns of 
Asin: a frightful mark how intense 
Wax the suffering of the Greeks 
under Roman rule; for they had 
never done anything like it before. 
Garrulous and faithless as they 
were, they for once kept a dreadful 
secret, In Rome itself the civil 
war of Marius and Sulla flamed 
oul. before the other wars could be 
finished: and each party of the 
Rowenus then showed towards the 
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other the same heartless, remorse- 
less cruelty into which they had 
long been trained against other 
nations. The civil war of Rome 
confused all parties in Italy. Etruria, 
the ally of Rome against the Oscans, 
suddenly found herself the enemy 
of Lucius Sulla, who trampled her 
out of political existence. The 
Samnites were finally crushed by 
him with barbarous slaughter after 
victory. All his political schemes 
and enactments were overthrown 
quickly after his death; Roman 
franchise was before long made 
universal; for everything was 
yielded after the war, which would 
have sufficed to prevent the war, 
and would have saved to Rome the 
lives of 300,000 soldiers. Upon 
the heels of these direful commo- 
tions, followed the ruinous war of 
Spartacus, and twenty years later 
the civil war of Cesar, itself con- 
tinuing not much less than twenty 
years, till Augustus Ceesar remained 
sole ruler. 

Arnold comments with just 
severity on that stubbornness of the 
Roman Senate which has been much 
admired by historians ;—Rome, 
forsooth, was never to make peace, 
until she could dictate the terms 
absolutely! A nation which acts 
on this principle is a nuisance and 
a curse to the world; for if other 
nations did the same, war could 
only end by total exhaustion. The 
horrors of war, instead of being 
kept down at their minimum, were 
hereby driven to their maximum. 
Of course the Romans never looked 
back to the cause of war; never 
considered whether it had origi- 
nated from their own breach of 
treaties or of fundamental morality : 
but alas! seldom do the modern 
nations of Europe take account of 
this. But hereby the Roman suc- 
cesses were made immeasurably 
more noxious; for the better the 
enemy's cause, the stronger was 
his resistance, and the more cruel 
was his punishment. Moreover, 
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the Romans are admired for their 
refusal to exchange prisoners; 
which was an extreme cruelty and 
injustice to their own troops as 
well as to the enemy. Soldiers 
who had been made captive through 
the “incompetence of their com- 
mander, were regarded as traitors 
to Rome and cowards. When 
Crassus, at his own will, without 
any public war voted by the people, 
chose to march into Parthia, and 
lost both his life and his army, the 
captive soldiers, despairing of re- 
turn, at length married Parthian 
wives and reconciled themselves to 
a change of country. Thirty-two 
years later, Augustus Cesar, moved 
by pride, not by pity, extorted from 
the Parthian king a restoration of 
these captives; but some of them 
slew themselves, others absconded. 
The jovial poet Horace treats it 
as a scandalous wickedness that 
rustics from Marsium and Apulia 
should ever submit to become Par- 
thians. The Roman effort was, to 
establish as a fixed principle, what 
Thucydides denounces as intensify- 
ing all atrocity, ‘Make ye every- 
thing else unimportant, in compari- 
son to victory.’ 

It is often assumed that Roman 
conquest was arrested by the estab- 
lishment of military monarchy, and 
that only the Republic was en- 
croaching. Augustus Cesar is sup- 
posed to have had a peaceful reign. 
But he added to the empire Egypt, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Pannonia, Rheetia, 
Styria, in short Austria and Swit- 
zerland ; he completed the conquest 
of Spain and Gaul; he temporarily 
conquered Germany up to the Elbe ; 
he planned to conquer Britain and 
Arabia, perhaps Persia (Hor. Od. 
iil. 5,4); he sent an army into 
Armenia ; finally in declining years 
his great disaster in Germany 
taught him that swamps and forests 
were not to be coveted. His suc- 
cessor Tiberius was peaceful on 
principle; otherwise, physical geo- 
graphy chiefly imposed a compara- 
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tive lull of conquest on the imperial 
policy. 

Now comes the cardinal question 
to the historian and the moralist, 
What did Italy, and what did the 
world beyond Italy, gain by the 
Roman supremacy, so dearly pur- 
chased? Political union, especially 
of districts which have a geogra- 
phical unity, is in itself so valuable, 
that when it is sought peaceably 
and candidly, on perfectly equal 
terms, diversity ,of language is not 
a permanent barrier. We see how 
well the Swiss go on together, in 
spite of French and German. Chech 
and Germans in Bohemia—Germans 
and Poles in Posen—Welsh and 
English in Wales—Magyars, Slo- 
vacks and Croats in Hungary— 
though the races have not had full 
equality, yet have maintained a 
tolerable content: nay, in France, 
the dialect of Languedoc is un- 
intelligible to a mere Parisian, 
and German Alsace had by de- 
grees become warmly attached to 
France. But Rome never sought 
for union on equal terms, and never 
yielded equality except by compul- 
sion; that is to say, while Rome 
had any freedom herself. Raw 
violence and blind selfishness were 
her method and her motive; thus 
gaining the smallest result at the 
greatest expense. But, what is a 
more fatal condemnation still, the 
longer any district was subject to 
Roman rule, the worse was its 
condition. Its earliest conquests 
suffered the completest ruin. It 
amazed Pliny to contrast Latium 
as it had been, with Latium as he 
knew it. He recites the names 
(Nat. Hist. iii. 9) of twenty-one 
‘illustrious towns’ of the old Latin 
league, and thirty-two more that 
were joined in the sacrifices on the 
Alban Mount, and then remarks: 
‘Thus fifty-three peoples have pe- 
rished from the soil of ancient Latium 
without leaving a trace.’ Else- 
where in three words he tells 4 
secret: Latifundia perdidere Italiam, 
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‘broad estates have been the ruin 
of Italy.’ But it was the ravage of 
war, and covetous policy, which led 
to the broad estates. The country 
round Rome was in Cicero’s time 
a desert, into which no prudent 
nobleman ventured without an 
armed guard. Lombardy alone 
(Cicero tells us) largely decided 
elections; for there the colonies 
were newer, and the country better 
peopled. Under the prudent rule 
of Tiberius Cesar, Italy was still 
notoriously empty of ‘men;’ slaves 
did not count, but neither were 
their numbers at all commensurate. 
Sicily, the earliest province beyond 
Italy, was the most desolated. The 
strength of the Roman armies then 
came from every country rather 
than Italy. Gaul was at first an 
enormous addition to the strength 
of Rome; but, as Sismondi abun- 
dantly attests, Gaul became more 
and more miserable, weaker and 
more helpless, as time went on. 
In every province the cities were 
swollen with a huge population, 
while the rustic freemen dwindled 
in numbers, and were crushed in 
spirit. A small band of invading 
Germans could spread terror far 
and wide. The defence of every 
country was entrusted to standing 
armies, generally of foreigners, en- 
camped on the soil; surely not a 
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regimen conducing to any perma- 
nent welfare of nations. That the 
institutions were fundamentally 
rotten, we have striking proof in 
the fact, that after the reign of four 
energetic emperors, Trajan, Ha- 
drian, and the two Antonines (both 
models of good administration), the 
Empire was more ignorant, lower 
in art, taste and genius, than a cen- 
tury earlier, and less able to resist 
barbarian attack. 

It is astonishing that learned 
men find a ground for extolling 
Roman conquest in the cry, ‘How 
else could Europe have resist- 
ed the barbarians?’ If Greece 
and Carthage had not been con- 
quered by Rome, on the basin of the 
Mediterranean numerous powers 
would have kept one another in 
check, then as now. Freedom and 
Law would have been saved; and 
with them manly spirit. With the 
resources of civilised wealth, and 
unbroken national spirit, barbarians 
can always be repressed. Rome 
broke men’s spirits, and would not 
endure that a provincial should ever 
have protection from a violent and 
tyrannical official. Therefore was 
Europe cursed by the barbarian 
invasion, with infinite anguish, and 
with an almost total wreck of the 
knowledge and culture which long 
centuries had worked out. 

Francis W. Newman. 
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INTELLECTUAL WILD OATS. 


ET others expatiate on the dissi- 

pations of their youth. That 

is a subject on which I should find 

little to say, for Inever distinguished 

myself as an ¢étourdi, and my social 

vagaries have been too few and far 
between to be worth recording. 

But a man may lead together two 
separate lives, social and professional, 
and in politics, religion, science, art, 
the neophyte, as we all know, is apt 
to take a succession of wild flights 
before he settles down into that place 
of more, less, or no prominence to 
which it shall please public opinion 
to call him. It is of my literary or 
intellectual wild oats, so to speak, 
that I have to tell. 

I began early—with enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm for the future, of course. 
To me the year of grace was this 
A.D. 187-. ‘ Prove all things’ was 
my principle, which in practice 
amounted to proving nothing at all, 
but disproving one thing after 
another. In theology I would be 
impartial—‘ nothing if not critical,’ 
but ready to recognise the good in 
everything, especially in evil. So 
from hereditary orthodoxy I quickly 
passed through the various stages— 
pantheist, deist, atheist, Darwinist— 
pulling up each belief as fast as it 
sprouted to see if it was growing— 
and subsiding at last into rather a 
comfortless eclectic sort of creed, 
but purely provisional pending the 
next revolution. Still in our first 
youth this is not enough ; a deity of 
some kind one must have. Progress, 
said I, should be mine, and I am 
bound toadd that a moreconvenient, 
elastic, obedient, accommodating di- 
vinity has never been invented—an 
engine whose head we may turn al- 
most any way we like. But once 
upon a time | thought it would be a 
simple and straightforward service, 
and neither in faith nor in works 
was I found wanting. I threw my- 
self into the stream, and strove along 


with all the self-abandonment of 
missionary or martyr. 

Suffice it to say, that before very 
long I was struggling for the bank 
again, and reached it, but drenched, 
chilled, much buffeted, and in a 
state of general discomfiture, doubt- 
ing whether Progress were not after 
all a false god, and inclined to abuse 
and insult it as the Africans do their 
idols when these have not given unto 
them the victory. 

Had I not been exhausting my- 
self in vain, measuring the gain to 
the world by the loss to me; while 
stronger forces at work were neu- 
tralising my efforts and carrying 
things in quite another direction ? 

Are we progressing? Increasing 
in wealth, population,and knowledge, 
of course ; but do we not, right and 
left, see this multiplication going on 
where we would not—vice and vul- 
garity making rapid progress, and 
dishonesty and avarice, and a kind 
of idle, vapid scepticism and water ? 
There seems to be something suicidal 
in Progress, as if wide increase of 
quantity brought with it still wider 
deterioration of quality. Thus in 
literature the brightest, clearest 
springs are half merged in a turbid 
flood of trash. The fools and bores 
have always outnumbered the wise 
men; and now that both parties 
must make their voices heard, and 
speech is to the loudest, every new 
or noble idea is trebly vulgarised 
and burlesqued before it can do its 
work of refinement and elevation on 
simple minds—a new drama or poem 
parodied almost before itis produced. 
Look where we will, King Caricature 
is lord of all, and the right of man 
most persistently claimed and zeal- 
ously exercised seems to be the right 
to drag good and bad, noble and ig- 
noble, through the mire, and daub 
them about until they become un- 
distinguishable to the ordinary 
mind, 
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Mine was an ordinary mind. I 
had lost faith in the doctrines I had 
fought for, but without finding in 
their opposites anything worth pre- 
ferring. Thus in politics, once a Ra- 
dical, I was a Radical still—still, in 
spite of the rather savage treatment 
I had received from my partisans, 
who, had it not been for the Con- 
servatives, would certainly have 
converted me to Conservatism. 

It was then, I may say, that I be- 
gan to sow my wild oats. I and 
fourothcrs,old Progress-worshippers 
who, l’ke myself, had had their heads 
alittle turned in the surging conflict 
of modern opinions, formed ourselves 
into a little literary club. We were 
strictly unsectarian ; in other words, 
we made a separate sect of ourselves, 
with Aggression for our first prin- 
ciple. Each of us was an indepen- 
dent torpedo, wonderfully impartial 
as to the quarter towards which the 
mischief might be directed. Our 
real game was to demolish the popu- 
lar theories of the day, of which we 


were tired. What philosophers are 
constantly doing for students, we 
would do forthe unlettered, unthink- 


ing millions. And we set about it 
first by upsetting or pretending to 
upset everything that came in our 
way that looked like a truism, and 
next by propounding and support- 
ing instead the most amazing para- 
doxes, all for literary curiosity’s sake. 

We had a decided success, be- 
came conspicuous both by the praise 
and abuse we received, and found 
the remuneration in proportion to 
the novelty of each feat of literary 
acrobatism. 

I recollect one evening in particu- 
lar, on which we met, according to 
our custom, to discuss past and 
fature performances. Each member 
was expected to contribute towards 
the evening's entertainment a sketch 
of some work in hand or head. On 
this occasion I desired to reserve 
my say for the last, seeing that it 
would come then with more telling 
effect. 
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Jones, our president, was in the 
chair. The best fellow in the world 
is Jones, and the most thorough 
impostor. He plays Politics in our 
society, and has distinguished him- 
self by his extraordinary pamphlets, 
Extermination versus Emigration, 
Free Force, free Fraud, free Favour, 
and others. 

Smith directs his attention chiefly 
to religious subjects. He is indeed 
a High Priest of Progress, with a 
dash of the bigotry of a Caiaphas in 
him, I fear. But his little book on 
the religious instincts of monkeys 
is deservedly celebrated. and has 
been translated into most of the 
European languages. 

Brown is a connoisseur in things 
artistic—music and the drama 
especially. He is a composer him- 
self, and is at present writing an 
oratorio called Hvolution, which is 
to silence Haydn’s Creation once 
and for ever. The words have been 
selected for him by myself from 
the works of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Robinson is an historian and biv- 
grapher. He first attracted our 
attention by a very clever pamphlet, 
Defence of the Inquisition, of which 
no one could determine whether it 
was meant for sarcasm or earnest. 
He was elected a member of our 
club directly. 

As for myself, I am the humble 
representative of metaphysics, moral 
philosophy, and of any other subject 
that may happen to require a pro- 
fessor among us. 

Jones, that night, was the first to 
spenk. ‘Gentlemen,’ he began, 
gravely, ‘as I hinted to you at our 
last meeting that I was engaged 
upon a new work on_ political 
economy, I need scarcely state that 
it continues to absorb my time and 
thoughts.’ 

‘Give it a name,’ I suggested. 

‘I shall call it Tyranny, Iniquity, 
Inhumanity.’ 

The title was received with sounds 
of disapprobation, but merely as a 
matter of form. For that our 
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president proposed to treat us toa 
tirade against three recognised evils 
was an idea too absurd to be enter- 
tained fora moment. The speaker 
went on, taking no notice of the 
interruption : 

* And I believe it be the boldest, 
and at the same time the most 
scientific, treatise on the subject that 
has yet appeared. I shall undertake 
to prove that liberty is not only un- 
desirable, but impossible and incon- 
ceivable. I insist upon, and push 
to its farthest conclusions, the theory 
so many shrink from—that ourevery 
act is the effect of compulsion, of 
which persuasion is only the milder, 
weaker form. Thus it is force that 
now drives a young lady to church 
on Sundays, just as much as it was 
force that drove the early French 
Protestants to fly their country or 
deny their faith. They acted from 
fear, fear of being massacred. She 
acts from fear also, fear of blame 
from her friends, or prick of con- 
science, or loss of the spiritual 
benefits the act may confer. Intrin- 
sically the two forces are similar, 
nay identical. I need scarcely 
remind you that when we talk of 
being coerced by a Jaw, we simply 
mean that we prefer the restraint 
of keeping to the consequences of 
breaking it.’ 

* Hear, hear,’ said I. ‘ Then, Jones, 
when Tyranny, Iniquity, Inhumanity 
comes out I shall be coerced to read 
it, as I shall prefer the trouble of 
wading through your book, dull 
though it may be, to the alternative 
of remaining in ignorance of the 
contents.’ 

‘Justso. Now everybody knows 
that Force is the key to the cause 
of the evolution of the universe. 
Absolute liberty is and must always 
be unattainable. The sooner we 
cease to go into raptures and repeat 
commonplaces in adoration of a 
myth, the better. If we must 
adore, let it be an existence at least. 
Leaving old and worn-out dreams, 
let us turn to the worship of 
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Tyranny, no unfit name for the 
force—absolute, relentless, cruol, 
irresistible—that rules the world, 
and learn from that how to deal 
with one another.’ 

Encouraged by the applause that 
broke from the audience, he pro- 
ceeded with confidence. 

‘ Having first knocked liberty on 
the head, I pass on to the defence 
of Iniquity, in the sense of injustice 
—inequality. Here again, as the 
natural differences of age, sex, and 
strength make universal perfect 
equality impossible, it is easy to 
reduce the theory to absurdity, and 
dismiss it with a parting sneer as 
founded on fiction and unworthy of 
serious consideration. 

‘Lastly, I demand the rehabili- 
tation of Inhumanity. I adduce 
countless instances of the follies of 
philanthropy and the ills it has 
heaped on mankind. I protest 
against the weakness and hypocrisy 
of caring, or pretending to care, for 
and exerting ourselves in behalf of 
men utterly unconnected with us, 
who may be wicked, or stupid, or 
ill-disposed towards us, who can 
never do us the smallest service, 
and wouldn’t if they could. In 
conclusion, I point out how all this 
follows as a natural deduction from 
that first principle of Force, and 
call upon my readers to abandon 
the glorification—now become trite 
—of those gods of an old pantheon, 

“ liberty, equality, fraternity.”’’ 

A vote of thanks to the president 
for his edifying lecture was imme- 
diately proposed, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Smith was the next to lift up 
his voice. He has his strong points, 
as for instance a way of fiddling 
with transcendental subjects that 
suits the taste of the period. For 
him Jove is a Jack-in-the-box, and 
all the problems of life and mind 
childish puzzles. But his discourses 
are as dry, brittle, and dogmatic as 
second-rate sermons, and to my 
mind quite as tedious, 
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‘Did time permit,’ he began, ‘I 
should like to give you the substance 
of a lecture I have lately been de- 
livering in the provinces. Subject: 
the injurious effect on the human 
race of a belief in the immortality 
of the soul—the contrary doctrine, 
held in how low a form soever, the 
more elevating. I anticipate objec- 
tions. ‘‘ What,” will be the cry, “‘do 
you mean to assert that the verdict 
of the stupid, vicious sot, who yells 
out blasphemies from an alehouse 
bench, is superior to that of the 
Christian hero?” I do mean it. It 
may be true that this last gentleman 
has a scruple or two unknown to 
the former, but his reason has never 
been properly developed. Into all 
the arguments wherewith I establish 
this apparent paradox, I cannot now 
enter. But I paint in the most 
garish colours all the evils I could 
find in the prevalent belief. Take 
one—war. It was once urged by a 
sceptic as a reason for fostering re- 
ligious faith among the people that 
otherwise the country would soon 
haveno soldiers, as men would not so 
readily consent to fight and be shot 
unless they had some vague hope of 
being paid for it in another world. 
War cannot be without an army. If 
by destroying faith you destroy 
armies, you thus of necessity abolish 
war. I have nothing to add to the 
hackneyed phrases in which it is 
usual to extol the hope of immor- 
tality for mitigating the fear of 
death. Here I see only the seeds 
of worse evil, a dangerous indiffer- 
ence both in those who suffer and 
those who do not to the suffer- 
ings of this life, while what we most 
need is every incitement, real and 
artificial, to reduce them to the 
lowest possible figure. The hour 
is at hand for some bold apostle of 
atheism to stand forth and demand 
that practical, conceivable symbols 
be substituted for such words as, 
“God, angel, devil, heaven, hell,” 
and that these be expunged from 
the dictionary.’ 
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‘It will hardly be necessary,’ re- 
marked Jones; ‘they are already 
almost obsolete.’ 

‘Lastly, to guard against the sus- 
picion of enthusiasm, I take care to 
add that [am no such dreamer as 
to suppose that by destroying this 
deplorably wide-spread belief—even 
were that possible—I should reno- 
vate the world, Stili the day may 
come—though generations must 
first elapse—when a modicum of 
education will be the heritage of all, 
when there will be no more unset- 
tled questions in political economy, 
no more strikes, when everything 
will be done by co-operation, and 
every man sit under his own vine 
and fig tree. Aless gorgeous Paradiso 
than Dante’s perhaps, but how much 
more definite, much more tangible.’ 

‘Except in one point,’ I sighed. 

‘ Which ?’ 

‘That by your own showing not a 
man of us can ever hope to reach 
it.’ 

‘Well said,’ cried the orator, with 
contempt. ‘Gentlemen, I wish you 
to observe how unblushingly he con- 
fesses to the selfish, sordid motives 
that prompt his best actions. For 
this the belief in afuture state which 
I so roundly attack has to answer. 
It is that which has eradicated his 
native nobility of soul by shutting 
the door on the highest virtue, that 
which looks for no reward here or 
hereafter.’ 

Smith had certainly turned the 
tables on me, and I was forced to 
resign myself to be the laughing- 
stock of the company for the mo- 
ment. But I hoped to be even with 
him by-and-by. 

‘I will only detain you, friends,’ 
said Brown, who was the next 
speaker, ‘with a few passages from 
my Thoughts on the Influence of 
Shakespeare, by a Heretic, an essay 
I mean to publish in the course 
of the season. It is superfluous 
to remind you that this is an age 
when to say “we have heard with 
our ears and. our fathers have 
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told us” is an argument that 
carries no weight with it. We 
take nothing on trust, least of all 
the idols of our ancestors,-which 
must be decomposed, and the specific 
gravity of the atoms that entér into 
their constitution ascertained. The 
result is that many Dagons have 
been flung from their pedestals. 
This ought not to surprise us, but 
we may well wonder how it comes 
that so many are still left standing, 
many which it is the duty of all who 
have leisure and ability to try and 
overthrow. You must excuse me if 
I drop the commonplaces about the 
author of whom I have to speak. It 
is not my intention to dilate on his 
genius, imagination, force, command 
of language, or even to detract from 
them. But they form no reason for 
veiling his defects, and I would 
pierce through the glamour that still 
hangs round | his name, blinding even 
modern critics to the fact that he 
has worked all the mischief a poet 
can work ; and that, whether or not 
his dramatic merits are equal to the 
estimate made of them, no man has 
done more to retard progress, by 
misdirecting energy, and lending a 
hand to keep down the masses in 
their native ignorant content.’ 

“Come,’ broke in Smith, a little 
impatiently—he had treated the sub- 
ject himself, but from another point 
of view—‘I could understand your 
saying that he was no dramatist ; 
but as to the harm in his works, 
it’s allmoonshine. Besides, youare 
surely not going to stand up as the 
champion of stage morality.’ 

‘ Not as commonly understood, of 
course. But have you, Smith, the 
face to assert that a first-rate genius 
who has done all in his power to 
foster the love of—not to say faith 
in—fairies, witches, ghosts, pro- 
phecies, superstitions, hopelessly 
popularising a belief in the super- 
natural, deserves well ofthe human 
race ? We know too well the subtle 


art he has shown in investing these 
absurdities with all the charm of 
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romantic fancy, picturesque scenery, 
and song, and giving to the whole 
a false stamp of reality which say 
call a smile to philosophic lips. (ut 
which to the vulgar, uneducated, 
and imaginative, crowns the allure- 
ment of these conceptions by colour. 
ing them with truth. I say neth: 
of such unscientific passage= sx, lor 
instance, 
Leave not a rack behin«, 

which moves no awe, rather pity 
for the author in readers re 
of the indestractibility of imatier. 
These are minor faults in a pret. 
But he has sinned more deeply by 
creating and exciting world-wide 
sympathies with a host of so-cn!led 
“great” characters ; in other words, 
impulsive, earnest, zealous, entiin- 
siastic men, who readily give the 
world for an idea or a feeling of no 
value or importance at all propor- 
tionate to the sacrifice. 

‘ How artfully he enlists the sy m- 
pathy of the general reader with 
Othello, and how falsely: «s if love 
jealousy, however well founded, 
should be represented as an :de- 
quate cause for driving a man to 
madness and utter disregars! ot 


ng 


ww: 


his 
worldly interests ! Tago, wguin, 
unhesitatingly risks his wellare 


for the immaterial pleasures of ve- 


venge. Hamlet—than whem no 
stage figure has excited a deeper 


and perhaps a more baseless in- 
terest—Hamlet’s uncle hax ki!led 
his father; well, so he must weeds 
murder the murderer, thew! «/ ‘he 


cost of his own life, on the principle, 
I suppose, that two deal Darish 
kings will equal a live one, Sut 


it is useless to multiply instances; 
and as for the Love Despotism he 
glorifies in his works, I am thankful 
to think that condemnation would 
now be superfluous. 

‘Fables, friends, and pernicious, 
however disguised. It is melan- 
choly to think of all our author 
might have accomplished, hal he 
imbibed a more utilitarian spirit, 
and thrown the weight of his genius 
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into the scale of a better and more 
enlightened cause.’ 

Brown paused here, and we ap- 
plauded mechanically; but owing 
perhaps to the melancholy reflecticn 
he had suggested, a damp seemed 
to be overspreading the party. It 
was now Robinson’s turn to speak. 
He is a barrister by profession, and 
entertained us to-night with a sketch 
of a series of papers called, A Plea 
Jor the Outcasts of History. It was 
to be an elaborate defence of all the 
principal villains whose names have 
come down to us, from Sisyphus 
to Tropmann. He explained his 
method, which was very simple. 
Take a list of notorious knaves. 
Take for granted that all the crimes 
ever laid to their charge are too 
well known to be worth mentioning ; 
therefore pass them by. Rake up 
every good, fair, or indifferent act 
of their lives, and set it down 
minutely. Spend the rest of your 
space in blackening their enemies. 
Commend me to Robinson for this. 


Invective was always his forte; and 
after hearing an extract or two 


from his Pleas, we all tacitly 
understood that they were chiefly 
intended as a decent cloak for 
attacks on received heroes, whose 
twice-told tales and temples and 
statues do so vex the spirit of the 
modern iconoclast. Robinson had 
a kind of Procrustean bed—a medio- 
cre standard to which he contrived 
to fit hero and scoundrel alike, by 
reducing the one and raising the 
other. 

When he had finished, I saw the 
eyes of all the members turn upon 
me. It was growing late, and I 
took up my parable without delay. 

4 After all we have heard to-night, 
I might fairly pray to be excused 
on the plea that any after-speech of 
mine must fall short of your ex- 
pectations. But I have a word to 
say—something, I think, even you 
will allowis not often openly asserted 
ma society of Englishmen. Your 
conceptions, gentlemen, are ingeni- 
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ous, and well followed out on the 
whole. But there is something 
that hampers you still. Believe me, 
never shall we give full play to our 
originality, never materially widen 
the field of thought, till we clearly 
realise that, whatever the motives 
and aims of our writings, we cannot 
guard too carefully against being 
bound and trammelled by a regard 
for truth.’ 

This was going rather too far, 
even for the club. They began. with 
one voice to protest. 

‘Protest and welcome,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘ but I warn you that thus 
only can we long hope to escape 
from our béte noire, the Common- 
place.’ 

‘Novelty is our aim, but not 
lying,’ said Jones. 

‘But how when they go to- 
gether?’ I asked. ‘It is now # 
hundred years since Dr. Johnson— 
you will excuse my quoting him— 
remarked that when he wasa young 
man, anxious to distinguish himself, 
he was always propounding new 
startling theories, but that he soon 
gave over, as he found generally 
that what was new was not true.’ 

‘Then what would you have?’ 
broke in the president, who was 
growing excited. ‘Shall we aban- 
don our watchword, ‘“ War to the 
Commonplace” ?— give up our 
prestige as importers of the latest 
novelties in opinion—the newest 
fashions for the coming literary 
season ? ’ 

‘Never; it is to insure our con- 
tinued success that I callupon you all 
frankly to acknowledge, entre nous, 
that truth is not our mark, and that 
we only make believe to aim at it. 

‘ Jones, the merest beginner ought 
to see through your theory of liberty 
in a moment ; and only a man who 
had never been under any kind of 
restraint since he left school would 
have put it forward. The demon- 
stration that freedom is a form of 
coercion used as a plea for oppres- 
sion, reminds me of the philoso- 
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pher who endeavoured to soothe a 
pupil who had been severely burnt, 
by demonstrating that heat was 
only another form of motion. That 
our faculties are subject to certain 
laws of nature, can never affect the 
question of removing or retaining 
artificial hindrances to their free 
development. The audacious state- 
ment that equality is not to be 
aimed at because complete equality 
is impossible, is about as true as to 
say that health is not to be sought, 
as unbroken health is unattainable. 
As for your greatest selfishness 
principle, and attempt to set up the 
Miller of the Dee as the Ideal of 
Humanity, we may be thankful it 
did not become popular at an earlier 
period, as we should now miss from 
the page of History all those names 
that clearly distinguish it from the 
Newgate Calendar. 

‘With regard to Smith—the doc- 
trine of the soul being as old as 
history, he wishes to prove it perni- 
cious, and to have it plainly declared 
that material prosperity is the only 
real thing and summum bonum ; 
asserting that by this doctrine human 
life will be raised to its highest pos- 
sible power and happiness. Me- 
thinks I see the new heaven—or, in 
other words, the new earth—as it 
has already been described by the 
sure word of modern prophecy: 
“There will be a thorough system 
of drainage; reading and writing 
will be universal. Everyone will 
have a vote, and no one will know 
how his neighbour has voted. In- 
stead of cutting each other’s throats, 
we shall all cheat each other before 
an international tribunal. Every 
man will become exactly like his 
neighbour, and women be indistin- 
guishable from men. Everything 
will be perfectly plain, practical, and 
unmysterious. Supernaturalism, 
now flickering, will go out, and we 
shall make ourselves comfortable in 
the darkness.” 

‘Certainly my prayer shall be (if 
no other form be permissible) : 
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“From the heaven of the future, 
may ...a general stream of ten- 
dency—deliver us!” 

‘ Brown’s credit lies chiefly in 
selecting for abuse in his author 
the most signal service a dramatic 
poet can render to mankind—I 
mean the popularising of these 
“great ’’ characters—and the type 
underlying them, which insensibly 
inspires even the ignorant with dis- 
taste and conterspi for what is low, 
feeble, narrow, petty, and tends to 
raise the iniellectual standard, 
heighten our perception of the 
power of man, and with it our 
aspirations and ideal of excellence. 
But this is an old song, as every- 
thing in his praise must be. False 
abuse is the alternative, of which 
Brown has to make the best he 
can. As for Robinson, we all knowas 
well as himself that his “ outcasts” 
were unmitigated scoundrels, and 
that not all his whitewashing will 
have much effect on the name they 
earned and left behind them. Cer- 
tainly, rascals are not demons; and 
if he had kept to showing their dis- 
advantages, temptations, and tracing 
the inevitably hardening process of 
crime, he would have kept to the 
truth.’ 

‘ Or truism,’ put in Robinson. 

‘Exactly. So you give an ex- 
aggerated importance to all that 
was neutral in their lives, blacken 
their contemporaries till anybody 
would look white by contrast, and 
there comes out a colourless, dis- 
torted, indefinite wooden figure, 
quite unobjectionable, except on the 
score that it is a fabrication of your 
own.” 

Here Smith interposed, suggest- 
ing that if not Truth, Expediency 
ought to be our mark. But not a 
man of us would hear of this. 
Truth and Expediency had often 
been declared inseparable, synony- 
mous. That was a trite assertion. 
Besides, the theorists among us 
disdained to put forward expediency 
as a main motive at all, and the 
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rest agreed that it was hopeless to 
try and bring men to one mind as 
to what was or was not expedient. 
So Expediency was summarily 
squashed. Truth, I maintained, 
was our worst enemy. Remains 
Novelty—something about which, at 
least, we can tell, whether or not it 
is what it pretends to be, and on 
novelty we had done well to take 
our stand. ‘For, gentlemen,’ I 
concluded, ‘ to write well about old 
truths requires much talent, or im- 
mense information ; to discover new 
truths requires genius; but there 
remains the valuable knack of telling 
lies in a brilliant way.’ .. . 

‘Lies!’ The president, incensed, 
called me to order. LI ridiculed him 
for his superstitious antipathy to a 
mere word. Our meetings were 
often noisy, though, generally speak- 
ing, good-humoured ; but to-night 
aregular storm arose. They began 


by attacking me. I had made insult- 
ing observations, put my finger on 
their horiour, hinted at ungentle- 


manly conduct. 


‘ Honour! gentle- 
men !’ 


I sneered at the stale 
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phrases. Did I mean to intimate 
that they wereno better than literary 
quacks, mountebanks—in_ short, 
that they were nothonest? ‘ Honest!’ 
I laughed aloud. As if we had not 
proved over and over again in our 
writings that honesty was respon- 
sible for far more mischief in the 
world than roguery. The war of 
words grew serious at last ; and in 
former days I must have come out 
with some half-dozen duels on my 
hands. But the other members 
had soon begun to fall out among 
themselves ; each of us might have 
summoned all the rest for libel, and 
would, but for fear of retaliation in 
kind, for every man had been exer- 
cising his well-practised powers of 
invective uponhisneighbour. When 
we separated, the general fecling 
among us was that the Club had 
received a death-blow, and the next 
day we all sent in our resignations. 

I date from this time an alteration 
in the tone of its ex-members, 
which inclines me to think we have 
sown our Wild Oats. 

B. T. 
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THE FATHER OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 


4 ULLY twenty-one years the man 
who gave France, in 1848, one of 
its most important—some will say, 
one of its most fatal—institutions, 
and whose name, as one of the 
founders of the Second Republic, 
was, next to that of Lamartine, the 
most prominent, has lived as an exile 
on English soil, dwelling uninter- 
ruptedly in this great metropolis, 
without the political, literary, or 
scientific world of this country hav- 
ing known him, oreven becomeaware 
of his presence, save through some 
passing allusion. Rich; of a culti- 
vated artistic taste ; childless; enjoy- 
ing perfect leisure, at least during 
the latter years of his sojourn here, 
he yet remained in complete re- 
tirement, only seeing a few French, 
Italian, and German friends, and 
otherwise politically inactive ; 
scarcely doing more than to nourish 
a sullen wrath over the broken 
hopes of a bygone time. 


The atmosphere of England seem- 


ed to be unsuitable to him. He 
shunned society; avoiding, with 
quite a few exceptions, all contact 
with Englishmen, though his highly 
gifted wife had partly received her 
education in this country, and spoke 
English like a native. A deplorable 
mistake which the eloquent Tribune 
of the People had made in 1849, 
was evidently the cause of this pro- 
longed seclusion. After the first few 
months of his stay in England, Mr. 
Ledru-Rollin had published a book, 
De la Décadence deV Angleterre, based 
mainly on certain articles of the 
Morning Chronicle and other papers, 
in which that kind of strong self- 
criticism was contained, to which 
Englishmen are accustomed, and 
Frenchmen are not. Unacquainted 
with the English character, and har- 
bouring against England, as most 
Frenchmen at that time did, some 
instinctive aversion traceable to the 

popular traditions about ‘ Pitt et 


Cobourg,’ the proscribed party- 
leader, who had just himself ex- 
perienced a great fall, hastily com- 
posed a work which could not but 
bring down upon him much hostile 
counter-criticism, not very palatable 
to one who combined great personal 
sensibility with all the touchiness 
which characterises his nation. The 
result was a bitterness of feeling 
which drove him into utter estrange- 
ment from all that concerned a 
country in which, however, he had 
taken up his abode, and which 
afforded him safe shelter. 

The long sojourn among a people 
of political experience and renown, 
whose dominion, after all, extends 
over every part of the globe, has, in 
consequence of this sulky estrange- 
ment, remained fruitless for one who 
was formerly the chief republican 
leader of France, and who now, at 
an advanced age, once more appears 
in the political arena. Great things 
were indeed expected at one time 
from Ledru-Rollin, whose activity 
between 1847 and 1849 seemed to 
foreshadow a continued energetic 
service in the cause of popular go- 
vernment. His name appeared first 
as a symbol of Democratic aspira- 
tions during the latter part of Louis 
Philippe’srule. In those years, the 
electoral system was so narrow a 
one, that to-day it seems almost 
like a mystery that the Monarchy 
of July should have been able to 
maintain itself on that restricted 
basis in a country containing such 
voleanic elements. There were, 
under Louis Philippe, not more 
than 200,000 electors dmong a 
people of about 35,000,000, which 
contained between 9,000,000 and 
10,000,000 grown-up men! Only 
the highest property qualifications 
conferred upon a man the right of 
vote; and the deputy himself could 
only be elected if he, too, was able 
to prove a correspondingly high 
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payment of taxes. It was by a 
transfer of property made by his 
mother that Mr. Ledru-Rollin was 
at all enabled to enter the Chamber. 
There, as well as out of Parliament, 
in the press, in public meetings, he 
courageously defended the cause of 
the oppressed masses ; and this will 
always be a title of honour for him 
in the history of French struggles 
for freedom. 

It is well known how Louis 
Philippe fell through the foolish re- 
sistance he offered even to the most 
moderate demands for reform. So 
cramped were the notions of the 
financial aristocracy, whose rule he 
typified, that not even the so-called 
‘capacities,’ i.e. the more well-to- 
do men of the learned classes, were 
to be admitted to the suffrage! Had 
the King yielded in time, as the 
English Government frequently has, 
even to a far less extensive demand 
for reform than has been carried here 
in 1832,and again in 1868, he would, 
to all evidence, not have lost his 
throne. On the other hand, had the 
Republican leaders who succeeded 
him been wise enough to avoid 
in their agitation, which preceded 
Louis Philippe’s downfall, that ma- 
thematical pedantry of political for- 
mulas which has so often been the 
bane of popular aspirations in 
France, they might have preserved 
the Democratic edifice which they 
erected on the ruins of the Orleans 
Monarchy. 

It was Mr. Ledru-Rollin, before 
all, who had lifted the movement 
of the so-called Reform Banquets 
from the Liberal Constitutional 
sphere into that of pure Demo- 
cracy. At Lille, on November 7, 
1847, he formally separated himself 
from the party led by Mr. Odilon 
Barrot by insisting that in the toast 
to be given, ‘A la réforme électorale 
et parlementaire, comme moyen 
d’affermir les institutions de Juillet,’ 
the second part of the sentence 
should be suppressed. Mr. Barrot 
was the partisan of the ‘monarchy 
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surrounded by republican institu- 
tions.” Mr. Ledru-Rollin clearly 
aimed at the foundation of the Re- 
public. Events favoured his party 
in February 1848. But then the 
whole achievement was undone by 
the very measure which Mr. Ledru- 
Rollin had mainly laboured to in- 
troduce; for upon him devolves 
the title, of which, in spite of all 
reverses, he still is proud, of ‘ The 
Father of Universal Suffrage in 
France.’ 

Strange enough, the proclamation 
which bears his name as une of the 
members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, together with those of Du- 
pont de l’Eure, Lamartine, Cré- 
mieux, Arago, Marie, and Messrs. 
Marrast, Louis Blanc, and Flocon, 
as secretaries, was not signed by 
himself. The real cause of this was, 
his unwillingness to put his signa- 
ture to a manifesto which only con- 
tained the expression of a wish for 
the establishment of a Republic. His 
idea was, that the Republic ought 
to be proclaimed at once as the de- 
finitive form of government. In 
one who had declared that Univer- 
sal Suffrage must be the supreme 
arbiter, this may seem paradoxical. 
There is, however, a democratical 
school in France which maintains 
that Republicanism and Universal 
Suffrage are correlative terms; that 
Universal Suffrage cannot undo the 
Republic, because it would thereby 
undo itself, in so far as it would de- 
stroy the Sovereignty of the People 
which is involved in Universal Snf- 
frage. This may seem specious 
enough. Practically, the argument 
has little value, for if universal 
suffrage has once destroyed the 
democratic form of government, 
there is no appeal from it, except 
by the use of violence. 

It is a significant fact that, before 
even Ledru-Rollin had asked for 
universal suffrage, some Legitimist 
leaders had done the same. This 
alone might have made him and 
his associates pause ; but it did not, 
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Through his exertions, universal 
suffrage became, in 1848, the law 
of the Republic. No sooner had it 
been put into operation, than it 

roduced an Assembly whose ma- 
jority evidently was bent upon 
entering the road of reaction. Mr. 
Ledru-Rollin, as Home Minister of 
the Provisional Government, had 
hoped to influence the masses by 
means of ‘revolutionary commis- 
sioners’ in the style of the Con- 
vention ; his exertions were, how- 
ever, not of much avail. The 
sudden change from an electoral 
system which comprised only 
200,000 voters to one which gave 
the suffrage to 10,000,000 men was 
too vast to enable any man to 
master the situation. 

Two facts alone will suffice to 
show what kind of notions prevailed 
at the time among a section of 
the peasantry. There were districts 
in which the clerical and reactionary 
party actually set a story afloat to 
the effect that the King had been 
driven away from Paris by le due 
Rollin—that is, Ledru-Rollin; and 
that this latter criminal Duke now 
was surrounded by two courtezans, 
of the name of ‘La Martine’ and ‘La 
Marie,’ by which names Lamartine 
and Marie, the two members of the 
Provisional Government, were de- 
signated! In some other benighted 
country places, the peasantry be- 
lieved that Napoleon I. had not 
died, and that the Pretender of that 
name was actually ‘the old one in 
the grey coat and with the three- 
cornered hat’! 

The election of an Assembly 
which at heart did not wish well to 
the Republic, was followed, first by 
an attempt to dissolve it, made on 
May 15, 1848, by a number of 
revolutionary clubs; and then by 
the sanguinary street-battles of June 
of the same year. When, in May, 
the Assembly proceeded to replace 
the Provisional Government by an 
Executive Commission, the revolu- 
tionary spirit was still strong enough 
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to compel the Parliamentary ma- 
jority to include the name of Mr. 
Ledru-Rollin among the members 
of that Commission. But on the 
overthrow of the Insurrection of 
June, General Cavaignac was raised 
to the Dictatorship, whilst Ledru- 
Rollin, falsely accused of having par- 
ticipated in that rising, saved himself 
with difficulty from the fate which 
befell Mr. Louis Blanc. The Assem- 
bly having sanctioned judicial pro- 
cedures against Louwis Blanc, that 
Socialist leader escaped to Belgium, 
and thence to England. On the 
other hand, the impressive self- 
defence which Ledru-Rollin made 
before the Assembly, so overawed 
his antagonists that they considered 
it more prudent to desist, for the 
time being, from a judicial prosecu- 
tion against him. 

Universal suffrage, in 1848, con- 
ferred the Presidential office upon a 
Bonaparte. Ledru-Rollin, in that 
election, only obtained 400,000 votes, 
Nevertheless he was, even by that 
vote, characterised, next to Louis 
Napoleon and Cavaignac, as one of 
the most prominent party-leaders. 
When the Constituent Assembly 
was followed, in 1849, by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Ledru-Rollin was 
returned by a number of depart- 
ments, with an aggregate vote of 
nearly a million. In June of the 
same year, he made his attempt of 
coming to the rescue of the Roman 
Republic, which had Mazzini, Ar- 
mellini, and Saffi for its triumvirs, 
and Garibaldi for its general, and 
which wasthenattacked by a French 
army. Theattempt miscarried ; the 
troops of Changarnier dispersing 
the multitude which in serried 
ranks was marching towards the 
Palace of the National Assembly. 
A state of siege was thereupon pro- 
claimed ; and Ledru-Rollin, with a 
number of the leaders of the Moun- 
tain Party, became an exile. It 
may be of interest to-day to recall 
the attitude which Victor Hugo 
maintained during those struggles. 
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The ex-peer of France, at that time, 
still sided with the Conservative 
party, and actually voted in favour 
of the proclamation of a state of 
siege, as a member of the Committee 
which proposed that measure to the 
Assembly. It was only in 1850 that 
the great poet began to change 
sides, until at last he became one 
of the firmest supporters of Demo- 
cracy. Yet the part he played in 
1849 was never forgiven him by 
Ledru-Rollin. ‘ The proscrit would 
not see the proscripteur,’ even 
though the common interest of the 
party suggested their approaching 
each other, and Victor Hugo was 
said to be willing to make the first 
step. 

For a short time Ledru-Rollin, 
when in London, still displayed 
some activity as a member of the 
‘Central European Democratic 
Committee,’ and as co-editor of Le 
Proserit, to which Mazzini, Worcell, 
Etienne Arago, Martin Bernard, 
Delescluze, Darasz, and other men 
of various nationalities contributed. 
Gradually, however, he withdrew 
from public life; only maintaining 
a few personal friendships of a 
political character. Once, during 
these long years of seclusion, his 
name was drawn into a conspiracy 
against the life of Napoleon III. ; 
but to all appearance the charge 
against him was a mere police con- 
coction, and he persistently denied 
having ever participated in the 
affair. In 1865, he broke his long 
silence by a letter to a German 
Democratic publication, the Deutsche 
Fidgenosse, in which, attacking the 
attitude of Mons. Thiers on the 
Italian question, he described the 
Papacy, in the words of Macchiavelli, 
as ‘a satire upon morality and reli- 
gion, and as a standing impediment 
to Italian unity.’ In 1866, he ad- 
dressedanother letter to L’ Association 
at Bruxelles, declaring in the strong- 
est words against the ‘eccentric for- 
mulas’ and the ‘ hierarchic motions’ 
of Fourier and Saint-Simon, as well 
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as against the reprehensible and 
contradictory doctrines of Proudhon. 
His principle, he said, was that of 
co-operation. He had never been an 
upholder of Communist or ultra- 
Socialistic views. With increasing 
years, his opposition to them became 
moreand more marked byits severity. 

Shortly before the overthrow of 
Napoleon, French deputations fre- 
quently came over to London, to 
induce him to stand as a candidate 
for the Corps Législatif. Rochefort, 
Gambon, and others, had thus come 
to see him; but the negotiations, 
though several times apparently on 
the point of success, were always 
broken off by him at the decisive 
moment. Long inactivity had weak- 
ened the power of the magnet. Even 
after September 4, 1870, he did not 
emerge into publicity. Taking up his 
residence alternately in Paris and in 
London, he simply watched the 
course of events. During thesiege of 
Paris, hetwice or thrice spokeat meet- 
ings in favour of a Commune—that is 
to say, in the old Jacobin sense; little 
dreaming, it seems, how a real 
Commune would turn out. Though 
elected for the Bordeaux Assembly, 
he did not accept a mandate. For 
the first time, after twenty-five 
years, he now comes forth once 
more into public life, owing to his 
election in the Vaucluse Depart- 
ment, and with the avowed purpose 
of defending his favourite measure 
against reactionary attacks. 

The Assembly at Versailles being 
now engaged with a project which 
would strike off from the electoral list 
the enormous number of about 
3,000,000 men, it may be useful to 
enter into a disquisition on the 
momentous Suffrage Question. That 
question may be dealt with in three 
different ways: either by the main- 
tenance of a mode of suffrage whichis 
clearly not adapted to the present 
state of education in France; or byits 
restriction in asense conducive to free 
government ; or by its limitation in 
favour of dynastic and clerical re- 
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action. A restriction in the second- 
named sense the Democratic party, 
in 1871, did not wish, or did not 
dare, to propose. The result has 
been, that the party opposed to 
freedom, which is now in the ascen- 
dant in Parliament, has set to work 
to effect a restriction which is cal- 
culated to fetter Liberal tenden- 
cies. 

French democrats, looking upon 
Universal Suffrage as one of the 
Rights of Man, have unfortunately 
never troubled themselves with 
studying the statistics of Universal 
Culture, which yet are of paramount 
importance when the question of a 
nation’s government is at issue. If 
citizens are torulea State, they ought 
certainly to be able to read and write. 
Now, in this respect, unfortunately, 
more than one country of Europe is 
in a condition almost verging on 
barbarism. As to that Universal 
Culture which consists of the spread 
of at least the rudiments of know- 
ledge through all classes, it is simply 
non-existent in France. Paris sucks 
up the intellect of the nation. A 
few other great towns are also 
vastly in advance of the population 
at large.’ But among the majority 
of the provinces, there is deep 
intellectual darkness—plainly vi- 
sible on the famous ‘ Map of Know- 
ledge’ (it might be called by a 
more appropriate name), which Mr. 
Duruy, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, had had constructed under 
Napoleon III, and on which pro- 
vincial i ignorance is marked by more 
or less dark tints. The darkness, 
in some instances, approaches total 
night ; the black colour being only 
relieved by a few streaks of light ! 

Not more than forty years since, 
upwards of 55 per cent. of the 
military conscripts in France were 
unable to read and write. In sub- 
sequent years that proportion de- 
creased considerably ; but even in 
1850-54, that isto say, at the time 
which immediately preceded and 
followed the coup d'état ef Louis 
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Napoleon, it still stood as high as 
34°51 per cent. Even now, nearly 
3° per cent. in the French army 
are considered to be utterly igno- 
rant of the most rudimentary know- 
ledge ; a fact of melancholy impor- 
tance when we think of the part 
which that army has played in the 
political struggles of the nation, and 
may be called upon to play once 
more. With cutting parody of a 
famous Napoleonic phrase, it has 
therefore been said, ‘ L’Empire, 

e’est l’Ignorance.’ Yet, properly 
sosiidon: this disgraceful condition 
was not a mere outgrowth of the 
Empire. It was a state of things 
of long inheritance, and which even 
the advanced Liberal party scarcely 
endeavoured to mend. 

Not many years ago, out of those 
married in France, nearly three- 
fourths could not sign their names ; 
the majority of those who had to 
make a cross being, it is true, 
women. When we look, however, 
at the condition of the different 
departments, we find an enormous 
difference between the several pro- 
vinces. Those situated towards the 
frontiers of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Belgium, in which a population 
of mainly German origin lives, as 
well as the departments near the 
capital, which is the focus of in- 
telligence and progress, have for 
many years shown the most favour- 
able proportion, whilst the remain- 
ing provinces sadly fall behind. 
Thus, of the persons married some 
years ago in the departments of 
the Lower Rhine and of the Upper 
Rhine (Alsace), only 2°23 and 6°22 
per cent., respectively, were unable 
to enter their names on the register. 
In the Meuse department also there 
were only 319 per cent. unable to 
write; in the Vosges, 3°27; in the 
Meurthe, 4°44; in the Upper Marne, 
4°61; in the Doubs, 5°32; in the 
Manche, 8°11; in the Seine, 8°61; 
in the Moselle department, 9°02 per 
cent. But then follows a host of 
provinces in which the percentage 
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of utter ignorance rapidly increases 
to almost unheard-of proportions— 
rising in Corsica, which has given 
France its late dynasty, to 60 per 
cent.; in the Vendée, which has 
always made the most desperate 
stand for Popery and antiquated 
Kingcraft, to 61°10; and in other 
departments, where Bonapartism 
and general Reaction have had 
their stronghold, as high as 70 and 
even 75°53 per cent. 

In looking at these statistics, one 
might fancy to live in some Eastern 
land, or to be suddenly transported 
back to the time of the early Middle 
Ages, when men went to a town 
scribe to have their letters written 
or read for them—as may be seen 
even now in some parts of Italy. 

Nor will it be difficult to under- 
stand the intellectual backwardness 
which is indicated by the figures 
given above, when we remember 
that, out of the 32,500,000 francs 
which some years ago formed the 
Budget of Public Instruction, only 
6,000,000 were contributed by the 
State Exchequer, whilst the Civil 
List amounted to 25,000,000 francs; 
the cost of Louis Napoleon’s Court 
in general to about 40,000,000 
francs; and the Army and Navy 
expenses to 463,000,000 francs.! It 
is a fact little known abroad that 
even in Spain, with its 16,000,000 
inhabitants, the annual regular ex- 
pense for public education has for 
many years past, previous to the 
overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty, 
been nearly as much as in France, 
which then had about 37,000,000 
inhabitants—that is, more than 
double the population of Spain. If 
the figures in the Spanish census of 
1860 are a safe guide, it would 
seem even that there were already 
then, proportionally speaking, more 
men able to read and write in Spain 
than in France! The number of 
uninstructed Spanish women was, 
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however, disproportionately large. 
This may in part account for 
the great hold which, in spite of 
the anti-clerical revolution Spain 
has gone through in 1854, the 
priesthood still continued for years 
to keep on the peninsula. ‘To 
rule the men through the women’ 
is a well-known maxim of the 
Jesuit Fraternity. ' 

Upon the whole, the Map of 
Knowledge in France tallies re- 
markably with another map which 
was constructed by some Liberals 
during the latter years of Louis 
Napoleon’s government, and on 
which the respective political forces 
of the Empire and of the Opposi- 
tion were marked. Where educa- 
tion stood highest, there the ad- 
herents of Bonapartism were few 
and far between. As a ule, the 
agricultural districts, with their 
widely-scattered population and 
their comparatively undeveloped 
means of intercourse, were tinted 
in both maps with the more sombre 
shades, signifying intellectual back- 
wardness and adherence to the 
Imperialist cause. At present, no 
doubt, the same tints which then 
indicated Bonapartism, indicate po- 
litical and religious Reaction in 
general, such as it shows itself in 
the Romanist and Bourbonist mem- 
bers of the Assembly at Versailles. 

The difficulties with which the 
Liberal parties in France have had 
to struggle, can only be fully appre- 
ciated when we cast a glance at the 
different layers of her population. 
With the exception of some de- 
partments, where even the pea- 
santry are imbued with ideas of 
self-government (as, for instance, 
in the Hautes-Alpes), it was in 
the main the townspeople who 
have hitherto been the guiding 
forces, in some respects the sole 
available forces, of the Liberal and 
Democratic movement. Taking 


? See Official Report on the Situation of the Empire, of November, 1863; quoted in 
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things in the average, the samé is 
the case in England. Only, in 
England one half, or even more, of 
the inhabitants live in towns, whilst 
the large majority of the French 
dwell in villages and hamlets. The 
vast mass of the French people 
being peasants, and these peasants 
lacking to a great extent even that 
small modicum of education which 
would fit them to read an electoral 
address, it will easily be understood 
what results must have come in 
1848 from an election in which 
suddenly, and without any prepara- 
tion, every man was gifted with a 
share in the government of the 
country. 

At that time, nearly 25 per cent. 
of the population resided in villages. 
Gradually, however, and, paradoxi- 
cally enough, under the rule of the 
very man who was called ‘ The Pea- 
sants’ Emperor,’ a diminution has 
been brought about in the numbers 
of the agricultural population, and 
a@ corresponding increase in the 
cities. This, it must be added, did 
not occur through a healthy de- 
velopment of industry, but rather 
through measures fatally involved 
with the Cesarean system. First 
of all, Louis Napoleon, having to 
deal with a working class in the 
great cities, which in years of slack 
trade was apt to become restive, 
had to make a provision against 
this danger. He therefore ordained 
the sale of bread to the poorer 
classes in town under the market 
price, the towns being saddled for 
that purpose with a budget arbi- 
trarily decreed by an Imperial com- 
mission. This attracted the lower 
kind of the rural population, who 
wanted to share in the benefit. 

Then, there was the artificial 
push given to the building trade— 
partly because the Second Empire 
wished to perpetuate its memory ; 
partly because the reconstruction 
of Paris was a question of political 
strategy for Napoleon IIl., who 
wished to dislodge the working 
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class from a maze of streets in which 
barricades were easily set up and 
held. There is a French saying: 
‘Si le batiment va, tout va.’ (‘If 
the building trade prospers, every- 
thing prospers.’) In the building 
trade, a great many kinds of handi- 
craft are employed. To rebuild 
towns was a means for the Usurper 
to keep large classes of workmen 
employed. Now, this, too, brought 
a considerable number of the agri- 
cultural populatién into the larger 
cities; more hands being occasion- 
ally required for the hodman’s work 
than the lower strata of the towns- 
people were able or willing to 
furnish. 

The result of these causes com- 
bined was a rapid decrease of the 
people dwelling in the country ; at 
least rapid, when compared with 
previous epochs. In the towns, 
the new comers were soon imbued 
with democratic ideas. This, in 
part, will account for the immense 
falling off in the numbers of ad- 
herents of the Imperial policy, as 
shown by the Plebiscit of 1869. 
Whereas, on former occasions, the 
aggregate Opposition bulletins were 
stated to be an insignificant minority, 
they came up, in the last Plebiscit, 
to those recorded on the Govern- 
ment side. Government obtained 
4,500,000 votes ; the united Opposi- 
tion, 3,900,000. A difference of 
but 600,000 under a rule which 
had such vast powers of influence, 
and even of intimidation, at its dis- 
posal ! 

It would be erroneous, no doubt, 
to assume that the 3,900,000 votes 
were all cast by Republicans. Men 
of the most various parties, and 
from very different motives, de- 
clared against the monarch whose 
fortunes had begun to sink since 
the fatal issue of the Mexican war. 
Among the army, hitherto so faith- 
ful to the Imperial cause to which 
it had been wedded during the 
sanguinary 2nd of December, dis- 
satisfaction began:to show itself to 
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such an extent that the anti-Govern- 
mental votes cast within the army 
were in themselves sufficient to push 
the leaders of Bonapartism into a 
new enterprise whereby reputation 
might be retrieved. Those who 
read the Opposition votes in the 
army as a proof of the spread of 
Republican sentiments among the 
troops were certainly wrong. Op- 
position there was even in that 
quarter ; but it had its origin rather 
in Chauvinism than in Democratic 
principles. 

This difference the Republican 
leaders who aimed at the overthrow 
of Napoleon, did not sufficiently 
take into account. Perhaps their 
judgment was warped to some ex- 
tent because most of them were 
tainted by the same Chauvinist 
views. Jules Favre and Gambetta, 
not less than Thiers, thought after 
1866 that France was entitled to an 
indemnification, because Prussia had 
aggrandised herself within, and at 
the expense of, the German Con- 
federacy. The notion that the 
Rhine was the ‘ natural frontier’ of 
France (whilst from the point of 
view of geographical configuration, 
of history, race, and speech, the 
Vosges certainly form the natural 
boundary) had taken possession of 
the vast majority of French party- 
leaders. No wonder that when 
Louis Napoleon asked for supplies 
to enable him to make war against 
Germany, 246 members of the Le- 
gislative Body declared in favour 
of war by granting the War Credits. 
Only ten members refused them; and 
even these ten ‘just men’ were not 
all Republicans. Finally, on the ques- 
tion of the calling out of the Gardes 
Mobiles and of the Volunteers, the 
unwarlike minority dwindled down 
toa single person. Gambetta, Jules 
Ferry, Jules Simon, Picard, Magnin, 
Dorian, Steenackers, as well as 
Thiers—all men that came into 
power after September 4—all voted 


for the war by way of granting the 
War Credits ! 
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This apparent digression will 
serve to show that a considerable 
section of the Republican party in 
France—being itself, as it were, 
smitten with that hankering after 
la gloire which has given rise to, and 
nurtured, Bonapartism—was not 
able to judge calmly of the real 
state of party statistics, and there- 
fore could not be brought to see the 
dangers which Universal Suffrage 
covered, not only for their own 
special cause, but for that of Libe- 
ralism and Progress under what- 
ever form. The writer of the pre- 
sent article frequently had occasion 
to touch, among French popular 
leaders, on this topic, many years 
before the fall of Napoleon—both 
privately and in public. His con- 
stant endeavour was, to show that, 
though the Empire might be over- 
thrown, no free government could 
stand afterwards with the prevail- 
ing mode of voting. In 1869 his 
views were once more embodied in 
a treatise on The Condition of France, 
and again in 1871 in one on The 
French Republic and the Suffrage 
Question. ‘If fortune,’ the author 
said in years gone by to several of 
the best-known chiefs of French 
Democracy— 


If fortune once more throws the power into 
your hands, either by the sudden death of 
the Usurper, or in consequence of his defeat 
in some warlike enterprise, would it not be 
prudent to surround freedom with better 
safeguards than had formerly been done? 
Paris—none has a doubt of that—will, when- 
ever such a supreme crisis arrives, proclaim 
the Republic. The other great. towns will 
yield their ready assent. The agricultural 
districts will sullenly acquiesce, or show 
some muffled aversion to the new form of 
government, until the time comes when 
they can make their voice heard. Now, the 
calculation isa very simple one. Out of the 
thirty-seven million inhabitants of France, 
twenty-six millions and a half live in the 
agricultural districts. Not quite eleven 
millions are reckoned as towns’ population, 
of which nearly two millions live in the 
single Seine Department, the remainder in 
the various provincial towns, There is, 
therefore, always the danger of the Party 
of Progress, Enlightenment, and Freedom, 
being beaten at the poll by an ignorant 
UU2 
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mass. There are departments in France 
where sixty, nay, seventy and seventy-five, 
per cent. of the population are unable to 
read and write. Is it reasonable to ask 
this mass indiscriminately whether it pre- 
fers free government to despotic monarchy? 
Do not these men lack the first requisites of 
enlightened citizenship? Are they not un- 
fit for taking part in the country’s govern- 
ment on a perfectly equal footing with 
the more cultivated part of the nation ? 


Again: 

In Germany, in Switzerland, in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, instruction is 
universal. In Germany scarcely an un- 
lettered person can be found; the poorest 
peasant there has mastered the rudiments 
of knowledge. ‘France, on the contrary, is 
at this moment probably even behind Spain 
in popular education ; for in Spain, after 
the revolution of 1854, which did away 
with clerical supremacy, an extensive system 
of instruction was introduced. It is no use 
blinking this fact of the want of intellectual 
preparation among the French masses. 
The superiority of Paris over the provinces 
has been created at the expense of the 
latter. Thus, Paris may boldly initiate, 
but she is always in danger of lacking the 
necessary co-operation. Her movements 
are either received with coldness by large 
numbers of the provincial population, or 
they positively give rise to an ill-concealed 
enmity. Ina state of revolutionary transi- 
tion, the capital may do many things with 
the seeming approval of the nation at 
large ; but when the moment of comparative 
quiet comes, the spirit of reaction is at once 
felt. Then a section of the Parisians gets 
exasperated, and reactionary hatred is 
thereupon even more fiercely stimulated. 
The whole ends in a catastrophe, to the 
injury alike of the advanced and the mode- 
rate Republicans. What, then, is to be 
done ? 


The counsel given was to this 
effect : 


The most obvious course would seem to 
be, to leave universal suffrage intact in 
principle, but to.combine an educational test 
with it. None shall vote that cannot write 
his name and inform himself of political 
matters by reading. This test would no- 
wise be a hard-and-fast line, shutting any 
man out for ever; it could only be an in- 
centive to every one caring for the affairs of 
his country and his own political interests 
to make himself acquainted with the rudi- 
ments‘of knowledge. At the same time it 
would, of course, be the duty of the free 
commonwealth to provide at last for all 
France such a system of popular education 
as would render universal suffrage a safe 
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possibility. In the true interest of pro- 
gress, an additional measure ought, how- 
ever, to be taken—a measure which need 
not have a final character, but which, with- 
out injustice, could be introduced as a 
temporary safeguard. Jt is the comparatively 
larger representation of the towns, The towns 
are centres of intellect and industry. It is 
there mainly that the great life of the nation 
pulsates, whilst in the scattered hamlets 
and farm-houses there is utter stagnation. 
Leaving the right of suffrage to everyone 
who can read and write, it may yet be ad- 
visable to have, at least for the time being, 
@ more extensive representation of that 
which is worthy of being more extensively 
represented. Let Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and the other towns, therefore, 
have a proportionately greater number of 
deputies than the country districts. Look 
boldly at the reality of things; do not de- 
stroy what you will scarcely have estab- 
lished, by a weak-hearted adherence to a 
mathematical formalism. Thus only will 
you be able to save the Republic. 


It may be of use here to remind 
the reader that in England also, as 
in most constitutional countries, the 
towns have a comparatively larger 
representation than the country dis- 
tricts. Only, it is in England the 
smaller towns which are more pro- 


minently represented, comparing 
their representation with that of the 


larger cities. In France, whether 
a free constitutional or a republican 
government be aimed at, it is only 
possible to found and uphold it there 
by meansof an increase in thenumber 
of towns’ deputies. This is also the 
only means by which the power and 
influence of the Romanist Church 
can be curbed ; the peasantry being 
the main support of Romanism. 
Equai Universal Suffrage in 1848, 
even under a provisional govern- 
ment composed of Republicans, 
elected a Constituent Assembly con- 
taining a reactionary majority. That 
Assembly, under the pressure of an 
armed people, no doubt gave cheers, 
on meeting, for the Republic. But 
it soon set to work to undo that form 
of government, and even prepared, 
under the influence of Ultramon- 
tanist leaders, like Falloux and 
Montalembert, the famous Expedi- 
tion to Rome in support of the Pope, 
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which Louis Napoleon afterwards 
carried out for the restoration of 
Pius IX. 

Equal Universal Suffrage again 
elected a Bonaparte as President of 
the Republic in December 1848. 
Equal Universal Suffrage elected, 
in 1849, a Legislative Assembly 
whose majority was composed of 
Orleanists and Legitimists, with a 
dash of Ultramontanists and Bona- 
partists. In that Assembly also, the 
popular party was in a minority. 
Napoleonism and Royalism coming 
intoconflict, in December 1851, inthe 
persons of the President of the Re- 
public on the one hand, and of the 
Assembly on the other, in which the 
reactionary and Royalist Deputies 
formed the majority, the Assembly 
had to give way to brute force. 
With it, the Republic itself fell. 

I will not speak of the Legislative 
Bodies elected under the system of 
equal Universal Suffrage during the 
Empire. They were simply tools 


of the author of the coup d état. 


But when in 1871, under an appa- 
rently Republican Government, elec- 
tions were again held on the prin- 
ciple of equal Universal Suffrage, 
the result was the present Assem- 
bly, ‘whose majority,’ to use the 
expression of a distinguished French 
leader, ‘is even more Ultramontane 
than it is undoubtedly Royalist, in 
the sense of a Bourbonist Fusion.’ 

The counter-coup of the last 
election was the rising of the Paris 
Commune. In one of the treatises 
above alluded to, the writer of this 
essay observed : 


Remarkable to say, some of those who 
hitherto would not hear of any re-adjust- 
ment of the electoral law, now suddenly 
came out with a desperate notion of split- 
ting up France into a medley of independent 
towns’ communities, each of which might 
be left to deal with its surrounding agri- 
cultural districts. An entire disfranchise- 
ment of the country to the exclusive ad- 
vantage of the cities! So wild a proposal 
naturally stood no chance whatever of 
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being adopted. It only served to alarm 
and swell the number of the enemies of the 
Parisian movement. That movement is 
now suffocated in blood. The immediate 
future of France is dark with reactionary 
designs. And her Republican party has 
once more time for studying the problem 
of how to combine high aspirations with a 
practical regard for the difficulties by which 
their embodiment is surrounded. 


The Assembly at Versailles, the 
result of equal Universal Suffrage, 
is now engaged in working out 
schemes for restricting suffrage in 
a sense conducive to Bourbonism 
and Ultramontanism. If no mili- 
tary coup d’état comes athwart its 
labours, it will enact these schemes 
as laws. Reaction, in one shape or 
the other, seems at any rate the 
destiny of France in the immediate 
future. It is not probable that the 
cycle of revolutions will thereby be 
closed. On the contrary, from the 
state of parties one must conclude 
that every successful violent re- 
action in France will, in due course 
of time, give rise to a fresh revo- 
lution and violent overthrow of the 
existing order of things. How this 
vicious circle, which ever repeats 
itself, is to be satisfactorily closed, 
is a question well worth being pon- 
dered upon. But practical minds, 
who do not look upon politics as a 
mere amusing spectacle of fire- 
works, cannot possibly have a doubt 
that equal Universal Suffrage, with- 
out a corresponding intellectual 
preparation, will for a long time to 
come only serve the enemies of pro- 
gress in France. Hence it must be 
owned that no more fatal gift coul¢ 
have been bestowed upon the Re 
public of 1848 than that which was 
suggested by the eloquent Tribune 
of the People who, after a prolonged 
exile, has now once more taken his 
seat in a French Assembly, where 
he intends defending Universal Suf- 
frage, introduced by him, against 
the very men that are its ill-omened 
offspring. 
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HILE the works of most of 

the secondary poets of an- 
cient Greece have crumbled into 
the merest débris under the wear- 
ing hand of time, the particulars of 
their lives are in general familiar to 
us. Erinna is almost as distinct 
a personality as Mrs. Browning, 
and yet I believe one doubtful epi- 
gram is all of Erinna’s work that 
we possess. Our own Hellenes, 
the wonderful school of contempo- 
rary poets that we vaguely call 
Elizabethan, labour under a directly 
opposite disadvantage. With one 
or two of them, seldom the great- 
est, the local gossips of the time 
were busy; and of Ben Jonson, 
who to men then living seemed the 
most imposing figure on the poeti- 
cal horizon, we have almost a de- 
tailed biography. The lyrical poets 
fared better than the dramatists ; of 
such very trumpery writers as Ha- 
bington and Sylvester we have plen- 
tiful records, but the playwrights, 
mere common player-fellows,Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, Webster, were 
beneath the notice of the Jearned, 
and in those days only the learned 
wrote biographies. Hence it comes 
that while the dates of the birth 
and death of Menander, his quar- 
rels and his aims and his political 
views, but not one of his comedies, 
are preserved to us, of Middleton, 
who flourished some nineteen cen- 
turies later, we have dramas enough 
and to spare, an overplus of come- 
dies and tragedies, but not one fact, 
not one slight peg for personal 
curiosity to hang upon. In short, 
while the minor Greek poets have 
become to us like those tropical 
birds whose splendid plumage covers 
no capacity for singing, the Eliza- 
bethans rather resemble a choir of 
English warblers, fluting out their 
music unseen in the leafy twilight 
of a copse. 
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Of these shrouded figures, to 
whom present popularity was a 
doubtful thing, and future fame 
scarcely dreamed of, who had no 
Vasari to perpetuate the humours 
and adventures of their lives, those 
who defied the world most have 
left the most definite personal im- 
pression behind’ them. Robert 
Greene, the dissolute bully, the 
remorseful rake, whose red beard 
flares in his own graceless stories, 
would hardly have been suspected 
as the outward man of that rare 
lyric spirit that wrote: ‘Ah! were 
she pitiful as she is fair,’ and that 
dreamed the strange pure Utopia 
of Menaphon. If Greene, and 
Dekker, and Marlowe, the three 
scapegraces of the period, present 
such violent and unexpected fea- 
tures in their private lives, what 
eccentricities may not have charac- 
terised those other men, whose 
deeds cried out less loudly against 
them, and whose works have now 
no setting of biographical fact? 
Among these latter figures _per- 
haps the most shadowy and in- 
definable is the one that bears 
the good English name of John 
Webster. When was he born? No 
one. has recorded. When did he 
die? It is not known. His pre- 
sence seems to hover about Lon- 
don, and is doubtfully connected 
in some gloomy fashion with the 
Church of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
One miserable satirist has perpe- 
tuated his own obscure name by 
vilifying our poet with coarse and 
ridiculous abuse; and this sum- 
mary, with the dates of his pro- 
ductions, comprises the entire bio- 
graphy of a man who ranks as one 
of the most illustrious dramatists 
of modern Europe. Meagre enough, 
truly, is this life-history, so meagre, 
indeed, that editors have distended 
it with babbling discussions as to 
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the authorship of certain tracts, 
violently Puritanic, and published 
when the poet must have been ex- 
tremely aged ; of which controversy 
we need say nothing here, merely 
remembering that it is not very 
long since an aged dramatist of no 
mean talent surprised us by a like 
change of opinion. All we can 
profitably do in the absence of 
characteristic anecdotes is to ex- 
amine the priceless legacy of verse 
that this phantom-bard has left us, 
and seek there for the lineaments 
we cannot find elsewhere. 

In the course of these remarks I 
may speak once and again of ‘ dis- 
coveries’ I have been privileged 
to make in my examination of the 
works of Webster, but let me at 
once disclaim any pretension to the 
merit of having added one tittle of 
information about the poet’s per- 
sonal life. The microscopic search 


that results in the astounding ‘ dis« 
covery ’ that on April 1, 1602, John 
Webster was locked up at night for 
being drunk and disorderly, or that 


on Candlemas Day, of the same 
year, his wife’s aunt Bridget joined 
the Puritan Conventicle at the 
Blackfriars Road—for this I have 
no genius, and, dare I confess it, no 
relish. Iwas not intoxicated with 
joy when it was discovered that 
Chaucer was once resplendent in a 
page-boy’s buttons, and, dear as 
every relic of Webster is to me, I 
hardly know whether I should go 
frantic if some gentleman of the 
microscopic school found a signature 
of our poet’s on some register of 
burial. To me the critical dis- 
coveries that nothing but patient 
and sympathetic study of a poet’s 
text will reveal, are of far more in- 
terest and value. And hitherto 
Webster has had the benefit of but 
little of that careful comparative 
criticism that has so much yet be- 
fore it in the study of our poetry ; 
a few words of Charles Lamb’s, and 
a passage here and there in Hazlitt 
and others, is all that has been said 
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about the foundations of Webster’s 
acknowledged eminence ; yet, with- 
out discrediting the valuable work 
of conscientious collators like Dyce, 
it may be submitted that there is 
something more to be done to illus- 
trate strange and rather obscure 
poetry than to give a bald list of 
various readings. Of late years one 
or two poets of that period, notably 
Marlowe and Ford, have received 
esthetic study from competent 
hands. As yet, however, Webster 
has strangely escaped. 

A most unfortunate practice 
among many of the dramatic 
authors of the Elizabethan age, 
and one ensuing on their careless- 
ness of posterity, was to unite to- 
gether in the composition of single 
plays, a course still pursued by small 
playwrights in France. In most in- 
stances this destroys all possibility 
of studying the individual style of 
each poet; in the case of Dekker, 
who carried the system of poetic 
partnership to excess, it has seriously 
inpaired the reputation of a writer 
who, if we could only be sure that 
we had him in our grasp, was pro- 
bably inferior to few of his time in 
certain great qualities. Happily 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Web- 
ster, the three brightest stars in the 
galaxy, usually avoided the practice, 
and hence the study of their style is 
easy. Webster, for instance, besides 
all combined work, has left four 
perfect dramas in which there is 
not a suspicion of any hand but his 
own. These four, all diverse in 
their detail, but uniform in the 
salient characteristics of style, are a 
tragedy of intrigue, a tragedy of the 
fatalist or Auschylean type, a tragi- 
comedy and an historical play. So 
strongly marked is the style in all 
these productions, that coming fresh 
from the study of them I. was able 
unhesitatingly to identify and sepa- 
rate fromthe rubbish of a minor 
author a complete idyll of pure 
comedy. It is embedded in a play 
by Rowley, called A Cure for a 
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Cuckold, which has always been 
printed as a joint work of the two 
dramatists. So clumsily are the 
two plays united, that they can be 
separated scene by scene, without 
there being any doubt of the author- 
ship of either. Webster’s little 
drama, a thoroughly characteristic 
and very lovely work, has nothing 
whatever to do with the vulgar 
under-plot which suggested, pro- 
perly enough, the existing title, and 
I cannot bear that a piece so pure 
and refined should be stigmatised 
by so repulsive and unmeaning a 
name. If some editor would but 
adopt my discovery, and reprint 
this little comedy without any dross 
of Webster, a new name might be 
thought of to distinguish it by. 
But I hope presently to return to 
this point. 

After Shakespeare, Jonson comes, 
and after Jonson, Webster. I ac- 
knowledge no claimants to a share 
of their peculiar honour. In spite 
of the sweetness and wit of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, their want of 
originality, individuality, and sus- 
tained power set them in the second 
rank of dramatists, though honour- 
ably pre-eminent there. No one else, 
save Marlowe, who belongs to an 
earlier epoch, and stands alone, 
dare pretend to the foremost rank. 
Webster is far beneath Ben Jonson 
in scope and freshness of invention, 
in learning, and in the more obvious 
forms of comedy; in versatility and 
in natural ease of dialogue we must 
confess him also inferior to that 
great master. Like Shakespeare, 
he is transcendental; his strong 
muse wings itself out of the com- 
mon world, and sees things by ‘ the 
light that never was on sea or land.’ 
His scenes force us to a great 
solemnity ; the very jesting is bitter 
and of a sad echo; without rousing 
any of the meaner passions, unal- 
loyed by fear or any weak insistance 
on the forms of death, he yet leads 
through his sterner works such a 
mournful masque of cumulative an- 
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guish, that nothing but the great 
destiny on which all is seen to hang, 
can reconcile us to the unutterable 
sorrow. The soft moderns of whom 
Théophile Gautier said in his scorn, 
‘Ils n’admettaient que deux cou- 
leurs dramatiques, le bleu de ciel? 
ou le vert pomme,’ will do well to 
fly with averted faces from John 
Webster, whose canvas is lurid with 
the colour of a thunder-cloud, and 
red with blood and flame. Those 
whose nervous systems still permit 
them to meditate on great physical 
and psychical crises will discover 
in him a tragical writer second only 
to Shakespeare, and in his Duchess 
of Malfy a masterpiece excelled, I 
venture to say, only by King Lear. 
Twice Webster has placed before us 
the sublime spectacle of a human 
soul, delicately organised, full of 
power and splendour, ruthlessly 
followed by a silent, dogged, re- 
morseless fate to the inevitable 
close. Of most of his characters, 
we can say from the first, that they 
are ‘fey;’ their doom is inscribed 
on their own faces. In the White 
Devil, Vittoria, like Faust, by re- 
nouncing principle for pleasure, 
gives up her soul to demons, who 
thenceforth never leave hold of 
their prey, but suggest and tempt, 
draw the gilded chains tighter and 
tighter, and at last drag her down- 
ward, with her last cry ringing in 
our ears— 


I am lost for ever! 


In the Duchess of Malfy, on the 
contrary, we have a soul of exqui- 
site virtue snared in a network of 
adverse influences, and by them 
overpowered, and to outward ap- 

arance miserably vanquished. 
But out of these adversities comes 
health, not indeed to the heroic 
victim, but to those around, who 
see, in the words of our poet, that— 


Man, like to cassia, is proved best, being 
bruised. 


Though the most obvious, this 
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insight into the true heart of tra- 
gedy is not the only excellence 
prominent in Webster. Strange in- 
deed would it be if to this grandeur 
of invention were added no gifts 
of graceful and witty expression. 
Over the inevitable rosemary and 

ew, he binds at first the vine-leaf 
and the laurel, and the conceptions 
of pleasure and a suave courtly life 
are fulfilled with a success only for- 
gotten when we are fearfully face 
to face with the realities of grief 
and death. In one play he has 
continued the happier strain to the 
close, and in another, after leading 
us to the brink of doom, he has 
relented and given back the lives 
half-forfeited. In this, as in so 
much else, he has shown himself a 
delicate as well as a sublime artist, 
one who ‘can breathe through 
silver’ as well as blow through 
bronze, and one must seek his pa- 
rallel rather in such later masters 
as Goethe and Hugo, than in such 
contemporaries as Forde and Tour- 
neur, whose force makes us for- 
give, though it cannot conceal, their 
crudeness. 

Where Webster failsisnot in crude- 
ness. Hewasthe most literary among 
the Elizabethans, after Jonson, and 
he carried into his art some of the 
affectations of the purely literary 
spirit. The infinite tact of Shake- 
speare he vainly endeavoured to equal 
by study and art, as did Jonson, but 
Webster’s source of failure was dia- 
metrically opposite to his rival’s. 
Ben Jonson’s plays stand or fall ac- 
cording to the success or the reverse 
of the principal character in euch. 
At most, one or two persone are 
sketched with care and complete- 
ness; the rest are shadows and 
stage-puppets. Webster erred in 
the other extreme; in the eager 
effort to elaborate all parts of his pro- 
duction, he lost in general effect. In 
the Devil’s Taw Case, the attention 
becomes completely exhausted in fol- 
lowing the development of a dozen 
characters, any one of whom would 
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have been decisive enough to serve & 
minor playwright for hero or heroine. 
So Lionardo is said to have been held 
in constant check by the desire to 
work out an ideal of perfect beauty, 
not being willing to acknowledge 
that to inferior portions of a great 
work inferior attention must needs 
be given. Hence Webster, in his 
turn weighted with the desire to 
give an impossible perfection to his 
studies of human nature, paused and 
loitered till life went by, and left 
less work of his to be garnered than 
any of his contemporaries. It is in- 
deed little that we possess, but who 
shall overvalue its unique precious- 
ness, or consent to lose one of the 
weighty lines? This is the reward 
of careful writing; we should all 
consent without much sorrow to the 
loss of many lines of Haywood and 
Middleton. There is no possibility 
of estimating what we have lost of 
Webster. The Guise may or may 
not have been a rifaccimento of Mar- 
lowe’s Massacre at Paris, but there 
other plays of Webster’s mentioned 
in the diary of Henslowe that could 
hardly have failed to be charac- 
teristic. The Two Harpies, for in- 
stance, has a fascinatingly weird 
sound about it, and may have been 
something very wild and Aischylean. 

The versification of Webster is 
vigorous and often musical. It 
strikes a golden mean between the 
stiff march of Marlowe’s serried lines 
and Fletcher’s languid excess of 
laxity. Before Shakespeare the dra- 
matists were all buckled up in plate- 
armour; after him they lounged 
about ungirdled and _loose-shod. 
Webster and Jonson were permitted 
to walk abreast of their divine rival. 
It is noticeable that Webster some- 
what persistently eschews solilo- 
quy, the department of the drama 
best adapted for the display of mu- 
sical blank verse. How much wild 
melody he could throw into his lines, 
the celebrated speech of Francisco 
shows : 


I left them winding of Marcello’s corse, &¢. 
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And sentences full of a peculiar deli- 
eate music surprise one in each of 
Webster's works. His earliest known 
lines, those prefixed to a work of 
Anthony Munday’s, are very strik- 
ing for a power of versification at 
that time rare. We have it on 
Webster’s own declaration that .he 
was a very slow and careful com- 
poser, and it is evident that he 
studied the effect of sound in his 
dramas, 

It cannot possibly be needful in 
these days, when whoever will may 
buy Webster’s entire works for a 
few shillings, to tell the stories of 
his plays. That is quite beside my 
purpose. My object is as briefly as 
possible to show what the prominent 
characteristics, the main successes, 
the most obvious beauties of each 
of the dramas are, and to interpret 
as far as lies in my power a great 
artist whose masterpieces remain 
comparatively unknown and mis- 
apprehended. In 1612, when, as far 
as I can guess, Webster was about 
thirty-five years of age, the White 
Devil, the earliest of his dramas, was 
printed. It is to be regretted that 
either his exceeding slowness of 
composition, or the evil reception 
this, play met with from the public, 
did not permit Webster to carry out 
what I like to think was his original 
project. The play, as it at present 
stands, is not divided into acts 
and scenes, slurs over incidents, 
and even represents prominent crises 
by dumb show. It reads like the 
first draft of a trilogy, and I fully 
believe that the poet’s original in- 
tention was to treat the subject in a 
trilogical manner, ending the first 
twodramas at the murders of Isabella 
and Marcello respectively. Ex- 
panded thus by the masterly hand 
of its inventor, the tragedy would 
have possessed an immense power 
over every careful reader ; an influ- 
ence weakened at present by the 
thinness of execution. The death 
of Isabella, now almost comic in the 
conjuror’s description, would have 
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brought a world of grand ideas to 
the poet’s mind, when he had to 
wind up a solemn drama with it, 
and the elaboration of minor charac- 
ters, in which he so delighted, would 
then have been appropriate and 
needful. As it is, there is more in 
this great sketch than we can ever 
hope to fathom. 

The scene is laid, where our old 
dramatists loved to lay it, in Italy, 
and the characters are all true to 
their Italian birthright. Vittoria 
herself, the White Devil, with all 
her graces and subtlety, her impla- 
cable warm passions, her never- 
failing wit and splendid duplicity, 
is a woman not to be found out of 
sight of the Apennines. What 
passes through those bright rosy 
lips can never be trusted ; sift every 
word by fact and effect, if you 
would guess the truth. If we had 
not heard her charnel-house dream, 
horribly suggestive of robbery and 
murder, no storming of Monticelso, 
no reproaches of Brachiano, would 
induce us to condemn one so over- 
poweringly frank and brave. We 
are reminded of Shelley, and his 
Beatrice Cenci, and the old poet is 
no whit put out of countenance by 
the comparison. The trial-scene 
has been the admiration of every 
critic. Charles Lamb’s quaint praise 
of it is known to everyone, but I 
think he exaggerates the effect of 
Vittoria’s ‘innocence resembling 
boldness’ upon our minds; I fancy 
Monticelso’s altogether extravagant 
abuse has as much to do with the 
favour we feel for her as her own 
rather brazen confidence. 

The character of Flamineo is one 
of the cleverest creations of Web- 
ster; he is a thorough rascal, yet 
he interests us exceedingly, and is 
wonderfully consistent throughout. 
Less cruel than Iago, he is almost 
as base, and equally heartless, but 
there is a slight flavour of loyalty 
about him; the regard he bears in 
his mean way for his sister prevents 
our absolute disgust. He is the 
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very incarnation of sordid pro- 
siness; nothing awes, nothing 
checks him, but positive danger to 
himself. When Cornelia breaks in 
like a ghost/upon the scheming 
trio, with her prophetic denuncia- 
tion and bitter reproach : 


Never dropped mildew on a flower here 
Till now! 


the effect on Vittoria is sudden 
though brief repentance, on Bra- 
chiano a pang of accusing conscience, 
but on Flamineo none whatever 
save surprise at his colleagues’ weak- 
ness and annoyance at his mother’s 
interruption. This marvellous se- 
renity is thoroughly characteristic 
of him: when the murders are com- 
pleted, and his accomplices agitated 
and doubtful, Flamineo’s activity 
and frivolity are as amazing as 
ever ; he puts Marcello, his virtuous 
young brother, out of the way with 
the most cheerful alacrity. When 
Brachiano is poisoned, he gets a 
little alarmed ; but is soon cracking 
his bitter jests over the corpse. 
Brachiano’s ghost, following the ex- 
hibition of his mother’s frenzied 
grief, awes him for a little while, 
and then how grandly does he ad- 
dress the ghost, pointing to heaven, 
‘yon starry gallery,’ and hell, ‘ that 
curseddungeon’! Brachiano having 
gone back to his own place, what- 
ever that was, Flamineo relapses 
again into callous frivolity, and re- 
sumes his avaricious designs. The 
scene with his sister at last is very 
masterly. She is the only creature 
on earth he hesitates to put out of 
his way by murder. Vittoria’s 
calmness and presence of mind do 
not leaye her when her brother 
threatens her with the horrible 
private slaying. Her repartees are 
as shrewd as ever, only a little 
sadder. When she supposes that 
she has shot her brother, and is un- 
deceived by his suddenly leaping at 
her, for the first time she quails. 
She is weak, and her weakness is 
discovered. But when Ludovico 
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bursts in with his rabble, all her 
courage returns, and she is a queen 
again. Pale and stern and: beauti- 
ful she dies, with the words of 
wonderful despair on her lips : 


My soul, like to a ship in a black storm, 
Is driven, I know not whither! 


Very different is Flamineo’s 
death ; he, too, has no cowardly 
shrinking, he is stolid as ever, and 
how acrid are his words of dying 
mockery! This final scene is the 
very acme of depravity ; the blossom 
of sin fully ripened into the fruit 
of punishment, but with infinite 
grace and sweet underlying pathos 
the poet has made a streak of dawn- 
ing light break out in the east. 
From the utter darkness of the 
finale, we can for a moment before 
the curtain falls glance at the young 
Giovanni, virtuous and brave, rising 
like the morning star to herald 
peace and good-will to men. 

Monticelso, the Cardinal, who 
afterwards becomes pope, is strik- 
ingly drawn. In the trial, with 
truly clerical want of tact, he lets 
his indignation at the sin of the fair 
culprit overstep all bounds, and 
create a sympathy for her. How- 
ever wicked she was, oursympathies 
arraign themselves at once on the 
side of a lady attacked with such 
intolerable coarseness. Francesco, 
who is not half so honest as Monti- 
celso, is able to seem a more right- 
eous judge. Yet we cannot but 
admire the impulsive Cardinal ; his 
speech to Ludovico in earnest re- 
primand of his intended crime, is a 
masterpiece in Webster’s moral 
manner. When he perceives that 
his warning produces no impression 
on this inveterate ruffian, how fine 
is his sudden impatience : 

Instruction to thee 
Comes like sweet showers to overhardened 
ground, 
They wet, but pierce not deep. 
leave thee, 
With all the Furies hanging round thy neck! 


Brachiano is too hardened a re- 


And so I 
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probate to excite any sympathy, 
and he lacks the intellectual interest 
that is excited by Flamineo’s vaga- 
ries. His death is frightful and 
shrieking; he is mocked and tor- 
mented to the last, Vittoria, only, 
showing any regard for him. For 
her his death is a prophetic warn- 
ing; from that moment she is 
doomed. 


I am lost for ever! 


is her cry of despair and remorseful 
agony. 

The episode of Marcello’s death 
and funeral is the most poetical 
passage in the play, rendered with 
something of the lyrical sweetness 
of Dekker in his best moments. 
We are made to feel it to be neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of the tragic 
idea, that he, the one good fruit 
among these apples of Sodom, 
should be removed, so that the 
family, the salt of virtue thus taken 
from them, might perfect their 
moral putrefaction. The dirge sung 
over him by Cornelia is universally 
admired, and more widely known 
perhaps than any part of the works 
of John Webster. 

The play is full of fine lines and 
scattered images. We shall not 
find many more striking than this 
announcement to Francesco of the 
murder of Isabella : 


My lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle loose as a bride’s hair; 
Your sister's poisoned ! 

The best words with which to 
sum up the scope and destination 
of the play are those of Brachiano, 
when for the first time he catches 
sight of the baleful influence on 
himself and others which Vittoria 
has, and addressing her says: 


Thou hast led me like a heathen sacrifice, 
With music and with fatal yokes of flowers, 
To my eternal ruin! 


The Duchess of Malfy has been, 
without question, the most popular 


work of Webster, the one most 
often read and praised, and even 
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laid open to the general public in 
elegant extracts and the like, a 
delicate form of semi-literary luxury 
altogether foreign to the genius of 
this man, yet not perhaps quite 
unknown to him in the shape of 
Miscellanies and England’s Par- 
nassus. Not in any of these lyrical 
hodge-podges, where Sylvester’s 
sonnets elbow Sidney’s, and the 
most laboured dullness is mingled 
with the most refined wit, does the 
name of John Webster flourish. 
For him was reserved till a later 
age the honour of genteel mutila- 
tion in Collections for the Young, 
and even here little appears but the 
death-scene of the Duchess. The 
true lover of his fame regrets even 
this exhibition. The scene we refer 
to no more represents the play than 
a single joint represents a man. 
It is a fragment, horribly edged 
and repulsive, in elaborate incom- 
pleteness. It is necessary that we 
be fully aware of the previous cha- 
racter of all parties, and the strokes 
of fortune or crime that have 
gradually placed them in so critical 
a position. Only when such a 
knowledge is complete, and it can 
only become so after long and 
thoughtful study, do we perceive 
the aim of the drama, and the great 
lesson running through the whole 
of it. This, surely, may be summed 
up thus: men are placed by God 
in varied positions, dependent one 
on another, and usually so hemmed 
in by the conventions of society, 
that they act with sameness, and 
more by fashion than by principle. 
But now and then one a another 
are called out to take an individual 
position, and act in ways altogether 
novel and startling. Then it is 
that the real nobility of character 
or the reverse makes itself apparent. 
A knob of cassia may lie quiet in a 
box beside a lump of gum-arabic, 
and no difference or slight be per- 
ceived between them. Let them 
then be taken out and crushed, 
‘bruised,’ as Webster has it; the 
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cassia fills the air with aromatic 
fragrance, the other has lost the 
little comeliness it possessed. This 
refinement of a noble mind by 
suffering is the key-note to the 
Duchess of Malfy, and the wretched- 
ness that comes upon her only illu- 
minates and purifies her lovely 
character. 

The Duchess is presented before 
us aS a woman of supreme rank 
and high spirit, whose power of 
mind and healthiness of purpose 
have kept her uncontaminated by 
the frivolous conventionality of a 
court-life. She dares to act for 
herself; though a sovereign, she 
does not forget she is a. woman, 
and sees nothing ignoble in the 
faithful love ofa subject. She loves 
Antonio, a lord of her court, a man 
of the upmost integrity and as 
high-minded as herself. As Mr. 
Dyce has pointed out, this is a 
position of great peril for the author, 
but he triumphs in the difficulty. 
The scene in which the Duchess 
declares her passion is one of the 
most wonderful in the works of any 
dramatist. Her fine flutterings 
when she has dismissed her maid, 
Cariola, and is awaiting her trea- 
surer, the amusing and yet touching 
way in which they each manoeuvre, 
and hint and probe their mutual 
desires, Antonio’s modesty and in- 
telligence, his brave little justifica- 
tion of his true-heartedness— 


Were there nor heaven nor hell, 
I should be honest. I have long served 
Virtue, 
And never taken wages of her— 


her exquisite delicacy of condescen- 
sion, his just but not abject expres- 
sions of unworthiness, unite to form 
one of the most beautiful pictures a 
dramatist ever painted. 

I cannot see that Antonio deserves 
the charge of dullness and poorness 
which some critics have brought 
against him; to me he is very in- 
teresting; his mind is of a fine 
calibre, if not very deep, yet very 
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serious and honest ; his sententious- 
ness is rather amusing sometimes, 
and is very consistent with his 
general character, thus forming 
another instance of the scrupulous 
care with which Webster worked 
up even his minor persone. All 
through, one cannot but feel that 
the Duchess is in all points his 
superior ; in the intensely pathetic 
parting (close of Act III.) she is 
loftier than he even in her despair : 


My laurel is all withered ! 


After this Antonio becomes a 
nonentity ; his appearances are un- 
accountable and useless, and his 
death a burlesque. Yet in his 
dying speech the old Antonio 
accent is audible again, sententious 
to the last. 

Bosola is, I believe, the cleverest 
male invention of Webster. He is 
the peculiar of the author; his 
speeches, humours, turns of thought, 
are Websterian exclusively. How 
strange are his pungent bitterness 
and sombre railing! Did the Clerk 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, talk so 
among his contemporaries, and 
mystify them, we wonder? Some 
of Bosola’s acrid sayings are un- 
fathomable. We must not think 
because he is the bane of everyone, 
that he is a thorough rogue. His 
better nature constantly peeps out. 
He knows and cares nothing for the 
Duchess ; he thinks no great harm 
can come of Ferdinand’s spy sys- 
tem; he is that prince’s liege 
servant, and to be paid well for 
these inscrutable services. So he 
goes to watch the Duchess, and in- 
forms accordingly. We listen with 
wonder to his lashing tongue, but 
soon perceive that his fantastic 
conceits perplex more than offend 
the victims of his sarcasm. 

In Act IV., when the blow. has 
fallen, melted at last, Bosola lays 
aside his cynicism, and speaks out 
boldly to Ferdinand. At the death- 
scene, he is executioner, but evi- 
dently hates his cruel work, and to 
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carry off his part, he is obliged to 
return more extravagantly than 
ever to his fantasies. In the stupid 
butchering in Act V., Bosola is 
nothing, and his dying remorse and 
regret vapid and worthless. Never 
did grand play end so wretchedly, 
unless Hamlet be similarly con- 
demned. 

In all that pertains to the un- 
named Duchess, Webster stands 
out among his later tragic rivals as 
Chopin did among the Romantic 
poets and painters of his time. It 
is as though he interpreted the 
thoughts of the others in an art 
more subtle and refined than theirs. 
The character of the heroine stands 
out with splendid effect in one 
scene in Act III. The happy bride, 
gay and witty, sits in her chamber 
braiding her hair; falling into a fit 
of musing, and left unconsciously 
alone by her playful companions, her 
thought is turned from the joyous 
present to the dim future. Before 
her pass the images of Eld and 
Death, and she sees her own bright 
head whitened with the orris- 
powder of grey hairs. Such a 
moment is chosen for the horrible 
in-rushing of her implacable brother. 
She is discovered ; the die is cast ; 
calmly she accepts her fate, but all 
dreams of life and love are done 
with; she can never smile again. 
From this moment her character 

ws broader and more spiritual, 
till at last she seems physically dead. 
Her natural vivacity is all gone, 
and her replies have a hollow and 
passionless accent, as if they came 
from another world, and as though 
the sweet lips that utter them were 
dust laid out of sight. How queenly 
she dies, in contrast with poor 
Cariola’s screaming and scratching ! 

Nowhere does the subtle magician, 
the painstaking analyser of obscure 
humanity, triumph more than when 
he depicts the brother of the 
Duchess. Never could there be 
more temptation for a dramatist 
not fully master of his work to 
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present a puppet rather than a man 
to a not too-critical audience. Yet 
Webster, bent upon the perfection 
of his work, has expended on these 
detestable persons the most careful 
skill, Throughout the plot we 
are reminded of a later, and yet 
more profoundly moving tragedy, 
the Clarissa of Richardson, and the 
resemblance is increased by the 
likeness of the Duke and Cardinal 
to the insolent brother and aggravat- 
ing sister of the peerless ‘Clary.’ In 
both cases a willing blindness and 
a stupid regard for the supposed 
family honour unite with avarice in 
urging the persecution of one who 
blooms in a barren family like a lily 
among thorns. It is somewhat 
astonishing that during the two 
years between Acts II. and III. the 
Duke, notwithstanding his know- 
ledge of the Duchess’s marriage, 
does not act against her. At last 
his weak brain dissolves into frenzy, 
and this is really the only true 
feature in the fifth act. His death 
is confounded in the final general 
butchery. 

In considering this strange drama 
as a whole, its marvellous originality 
must strike us at once. The treat- 
ment adopted for this wild story by 
Webster is such as would have oc- 
curred to no other mind. Three 
men of that period assimilate more 
or less closely with our poet, and 
form a group whose members re- 
velled in the sombre and the vio- 
lent. But how differently would this 
story have been treated by each of 
them! The southern imagination 
of Marlowe would have expanded 
a wealth of voluptuous colour on so 
passionate a subject, but we should 
have missed much tenderness and 
subdued grace, much conceited wit, 
and hardly have gained, surely, in 
general impressiveness. Marlowe 
was strongly imbued with the sense 
of the glory of colour that served 
to render deathless the great Vene- 
tians of a century before ; Webster, 
on the other hand, had little feeling 
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for it. He views hope and loveand 
beauty from their purely emotional 
side; he is exquisitely human, and 
in his sadness, remorseful and un- 
upbraiding. I find no traces in Web- 
ster of such personal swayings of 

sion as surge in the pages of 
Marlowe ; but neither can be found 
in him the utter weight of woe that 
characterises the other two members 
of the ‘Satanic School.’ Cyril 
Tourneur, in his two remarkable 
and unworthily neglected plays, ex- 
hibits an unfathomable grief, more 
suggestive of the despair of a lost 
soul than anything I know. His 
lines linger as if falling from bur- 
dened lips. Life seems to him a 
mere stage for sorrows; he knows 
not joy even by hearsay; actual 
physical enjoyments are to him 
mere gall and ashes, even in desire. 


What weight of horror must have 
lain on the mind of this remarkable 
and obscure person! I picture him 
to myself as a masculine Emily 
Bronté, afflicted with an incurable 
malady of the soul, 


One shudders 
to think with what blackness of 
plumes, with what darkness of con- 
gealed and mysterious blood, he 
would have illustrated the story of 
our Duchess. Last of the gloomy 
quartett comes Forde, a soul in a 
different mould still—delicate, pas- 
sionate, weak, worn out with the 
yearning of impossible desire— 
puling for the moon like a child, 
and refusing in morbid feebleness 
of appetite the ordinary diet of men 
—the Charles Baudelaire of his age. 
With him, too, our mighty Webster 
has little in common but the super- 
ficial colour ; and I doubt whether 
Forde would have even cared to 
accept the story as it now stands 
for the illustration of his ideas. In 
theatrical arrangement, in study 
and clearness of character, it is not 
needful to point out by how very 
much both Forde and Tourneur are 
the inferiors of the subject of this 
essay. 

The Duchess of Malfy is full of 
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faults; and it would need bnt a 
shallow wit to point them out. 
Webster erred, as I have said, in 
attempting an altogether impos- 
sible perfection, and in consequence 
worked some portions up with the 
minute accuracy of miniatures, and 
left some mere gaps of crude colour. 
But it is not with his faults, but 
with his excellencies, that we are 
engaged. I can hardly account for 
the want of taste and art shown in 
the fifth act, unless on the not un- 
~_ assumption that the poet, 

aving destroyed the lovely Duchess, 
in whom all his intellectual interest 
had centred, found his energies 
droop and his vivacity decline when 
she no longer formed the heart of 
the action. 

The Devil’s Law Case, which con- 
tains a reference to the Massacre at 
Amboyna in 1622, and which was 
printed in 1623, follows the Duchess 
of Malfy by about six years. In 
some respects it is an exceedingly 
faulty production ; there is no great 
central idea on which the plot 
wheels as on an axis; there are no 
characters whose personal charm 
constrains our’ admiration; the 
structure of the piece is as bad as 
it well could be; the dénouement is 
vague and unsatisfactory; the spirit 
running through it is a mixture of 
spurious tragedy, and comedy which 
arouses no glimmer of a smile. On 
the other hand, it abounds above 
all the works of its author in lines 
and passages of unique and peculiar 
beauty, and some of its persone are 
drawn with a consummate art and 
consistency. 

Before we can enter on any dis- 
quisition on the Devil’s Law Case, it 
is necessary to blot from our memo- 
ries the irritating presence of the 
lawyers, who are introduced with 
such a waste of subtlety. The 
fatiguing loquacity and intrigues of 
Crispiano and Ariosto must be for. 
gotten; and before our eyes we 
must place the five prime movers in 
the play—namely, the members of 
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Romelio’s family : himself, mother 
and sister, and the two suitors. The 
plot, which at first merely dazes 
and confounds, stripped of its ac- 
cessories, is simply this: Jolenta, 
secretly plighted to Contarino, is in 
vain required to marry Ercole by 
her brother Romelio, a merchant. 
The mother of Jolenta and Romelio, 
Leonora, secretly loves Contarino, 
and therefore urges Ercole upon her 
daughter. The rivals fight a duel, 
inwhich both are seriously wounded ; 
and Romelio, finding that Conta- 
rino has left his property to Jolenta, 
thinks to make sure by stabbing 
him in his sick bed. Leonora, to 
revenge her lover, brings a charge 
of illegitimacy against her son. 
The charge is overthrown ; and she 
is about to suffer for libel, when 
Ercole and Contarino, who have re- 
covered, appear in succession, and 
all the persons form a tableau. 
What is the upshot of it all is not 
clear. A dull and repulsive plot 


this must certainly be confessed to 
be; but yet, in the hands of Web- 


ster, it admits of no little talent in 
character painting. The family of 
Romelio resemble one another in 
many points—they are all passionate, 
perverse, and reservid. ‘They all 
combine in deceiving one another ; 
from the beginning they bring all 
this coil of trouble on themselves 
by being so very crafty to one an- 
other. Leonora hints her love to 
Contarino in so mystical a way that 
he never suspects her aim. He, on 
the other hand, thinks himself won- 
drously clever in asking for her 
picture— meaning her daughter. 
Thus they outwit each other. The 
mother and children are amusingly 
self-willed. The scene in which 
Romelio tries to force Ercole on 
Jolenta is a masterly one. Jolenta 
is quite calm and decided ; she uses 
the exact phrases that are most 
suited to irritate Romelio ; the lat- 
ter blusters, threatens, embarrasses 
poor modest Ercole, but gains little 
by it all. Leonora’s little selfish 
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by-play is cleverly brought in. At 
last poor Jolenta is overpowered, 
but she is quite inflexible; she 
merely bows to the physical oppres- 
sion of the moment, and is pecu- 
liarly gracious to Contarino in sheer 
wilfulness. 

So these precious relatives quietly 
flout one another, and consequently 
upon their schemings a difference 
is made between the suitors, and 
Contarino challenges Ercole to fight 
a duel. This quarrel has been 
highly lauded by Charles Lamb, as 
being ‘well-arranged and gentle- 
manlike.’ It has additional interest 
in the play because the two rivals 
who thus engage are by far the most 
pleasing characters introduced. Er- 
cole, especially, is a man 
Whose word is still led by a noble thought, 
And that thought followed by as fair a deed. 


Romelio is a very different being, 
‘a glorious devil large in heart and 
brain, that did love’ money only. 
He is almost invariably made to 
speak in quite a poetical strain; he 
is a voluble theorist in virtue. It 
is therefore quite consistently that 
the exquisite passage on honourable 
activity flows from his lips: 

Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds 

In the trenches for the soldier ; in the wake- 
ful study 

For the scholar; in the furrows of the sea 

For men of our profession ;—of all which 

Arise and spring up honour. 


With such flowerets of morality 
does the glib merchant adorn his 
conversation. No wonder poor 
Contarino is lost ineadmiration, and 
even the reader is startled to find 
what a very different sort of person 
Romelio is behind the scenes. His 
avarice is grasping and pitiless. His 
lust of gold akin to Barnabas’ in 
the Jew of Malta. The same man 
who could with fluent solemnity 
preach the cause of virtue to Con-’ 
tarino, says to his sister presently, 
of the same gentleman and Ercole: 
I have a plot shall breed 


Out of the death of these two noblemen 
The advancement of our house! 
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He is a magnificent Pecksniff 
who has so long persuaded the world 
to believe in him that at last he 
believes in himself. Even murder 
has no terror for him, and as ‘ an 
Italianated Jew’ he plays the rogue 
finely. 

Poor Leonora in the frenzy of 
her irrepressible love is very piti- 
able, and her grief makes her elo- 
quent. When she is lying, worn out, 
on the floor, and answers the ques- 
tioning priest by saying, 

I am whispering to a dead friend! 


she rises to sublimity of that sub- 
dued kind so characteristic of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. Her sud- 
den and unnatural rage against her 
son is very fantastic, and treated in 
a most repulsive way. Indeed, the 
last two acts of the Devil’s Law Case, 
describing Leonora’s suit, which is 
devilish enough in all conscience, 
are unredeemed by any beauty of 
plot or character. But although 
the persons lose all holdover our 
attention, the passages of pure 
poetry are more numerous than 
ever; Romelio turns ballad-monger 
and becomes Skeltonian in his 
lyric cynicism. This Satanic play 
is one from which the reader is in- 
clined to draw copious extracts for 
frequent pleasurable reference, but 
hardly to toil through its obscure 
labyrinth again. It is not a long 
work, fortunately; as Romelio re- 
marks, with his usual acumen, 


Bad plays are the worse for their length! 


As if desirous that posterity 
might judge of his skill in every 
branch of the higher drama, Web- 
ster’s next effort was an historical 
one. Appius and Virginia was the 
most popular of his works on the 
stage of that day, and was the only 
one that seems to have been resus- 
citated after the Restoration. A 
critic of the times of Charles II. who 
has all the lofty disdain of a Gallo- 
maniac for the rough polish of 
Webster, informs us that ‘ the in- 
genious Mr. Betterton altered and 
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bettered this piece.’ Let us forgive 
the wretched pun, and carefully 
eschew the elegant emendations of 
the later wit. The subject so elo- 
quently told by Livy was a favourite 
one with the English public. One 
of those curious interludes which 
form the connecting link between 
the old moralities and the regular 
drama, had treated the story in a 
jingling way, but Webster did not 
draw his inspiration from that 
trickling fountain, nor apply to the 
ever-bubbling well of his own in- 
vention, but kept very close to 
Livy, and was only saved by his 
strong impersonifying habit of 
mind from falling into the mere 
historic dullness of such plays as 
Perkin Warbeck or Sejanus. It 
is difficult to imbue the most pa- 
thetic history with poetic life; the 
rigidity of fact leaves too little room 
for the play of imagination. Even 
in Shakespeare, Falstaff and Pistol 
and Bardolph have for us more 
living reality by far than the once 
actually breathing Worcester and 
Hotspur, and the poet is more easy 
in painting them. One of the 
sweetest singers of our century, 
speaking to Love, the sovereign 
Power, says : 
All records, saving thine, come cool and 
calm, 
And shadowy, through the mist of passéd 
years ; 
For others, good or bad, hatred and tears 
Have become indolent, 


and all the life and worth left in 
such a record as this Roman tule 
consist in the light of immortal pas- 
sion gleaming around the men and 
women, whose hopes and fears and 
tremulous pleasures were identical 
with those we daily experience, 

It is manifest that to produce a 
really lasting drama, founded on an 
historical basis, the dramatist must 
remember this fact, and insist most 
prominently on the emotions of his 
persone. Webster in writing Ap- 
pius and Virginia either pandered 
to the popular taste of the hour, or 
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failed to attain his own high stand- 
ard. This play is classical and cold; 
to say it is illuminated by no flashes 
of pathos and originality would be 
to deny its authorship, but the ge- 
neral effect is frigid. The love of 
Icilius and Virginia, with which 
might have been inwoven much fer- 
vid colour and passionate fancy, has 
been coolly passed over. The charac- 
ter of the heroine is sketched with 
so light a pencil that we are left in 
uncertainty as to the features of her 
soul. The interest of the play centres 
around the good and the bad heroes, 
Virginius and Appius Claudius. The 
former is on all occasions displayed 
as a mirror of virtue ; the latter, with 
much novelty and freshness of treat- 
ment, as a worldly-wise rogue, The 
crafty decemvir, with his Janus. 
head of virtue in word and vice in 
action, is a creation worthy of Web- 
ster’s subtle intellect. A word or 
hint shows us the laborious course 
of plottings which have placed him 
at last on the curule chair. He is 
no novice, but a perfect adept, in the 
art ofcozening. But having attained 
the full height of his ambition, his 
care slackens and the first and fatal 
error is made from this pinnacle. 
The faithful accomplice of his crimes, 
the execrable Marcus, starts at the 
discovery of his patron’s weakness. 
He sees the danger which Appius 
is too much dazzled by success to 
see. All this intricate imagining 
we owe to Webster and not to the 
unvarnished tale of Livy. We can 
only swiftly indicate the power and 
beauty which are expended on the 
character of Virginius, bnt even he 
is too declamatory and cold. There 
is a vein of languor running through 
Appius and Virginia which is quite 
foreign to its author’s stalwart and 
active geuius; and it is impossible 
to put away from one the convic- 
tion that its composition was a la- 
bour forced upon him by personal 
need or the entreaty of a manager. 
it is far more ‘correct’ in an Au- 
gustan and Drydenic sense, than his 
other dramas, and was accordingly, 
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as I have said, the only one success- 
fully revived at the Restoration. 
The play brought out by Kirk. 
man in 1661 under the title of ‘A 
Oure for a Cuckold, by John Web- 
ster and William Rowley,’ has never 
hitherto obtained the attention it 
deserves. Mr. Dyce is sceptical, as 
well he may be, of Kirkman’s pro- 
bity, but thinks chere are traces of 
Webster in it; Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
does not hazard any opinion save 
that ‘it is not a White Devil or a 
Duchess of Malfy,’ which is self-evi- 
dent. No one has yet pointed out, 
what I claim as a discovery, that, 
far from the obscurity of mingled 
authorship which usually attends a 
compound play, the respective scenes 
of this may, with a little care, be 
labelled ‘ Webster,’ ‘ Rowley,’ with- 
out a shadow of reasonable doubt. 
I take it that the matter stood thus: 
William Rowley, the passably clever 
authorof A Shoemaker’sa Gentleman, 
a dramatjst who never rose to any 
eminence in serious composition, 
had on his hands a short town- 
comedy, suited to the vicious taste 
of the day, to which he had given 
the appropriate name on Kirkman’s 
title-page. But this not being long 
enough for representation, and from 
its nature not being capable of much 
expansion, Rowley asked Webster, 
as a dramatist in high repute, for 
a comedy whose plot might be 
interwoven with his own. Webster 
glanced at his friend’s little play, 
found its subject uncongenial to him, 
but consented to write a short high 
comedy which Rowley might join 
with his own low comedy as well as 
he could. The consequence is that 
the spirit of the two dramas clashes 
continually ; consistent alone, viewed 
together they are most inconsistent. 
Webster’s characters are noble, sen- 
tentious, gentleman-like ; Rowley’s 
are ribald, vulgar, ignoble. This is 
seen to perfection in the cases of 
Woodroff, Luce, and Franckford, 
who are supposed to bear the mutual 
relationship of brother, sister, and 
husband. Woodroff, whose action 








is confined to the upper section of 
the play, is a serene and virtuous 
figure in Webster’s finest style. His 
sister Luce and her husband, whose 
station is almost wholly in the lower 
section, are coarse and vulgar, with 
a vulgarity wholly foreign to our 
poet. Not to enter wearisomely 
into this matter, I will merely beg 
the reader to judge for himself 
whether the bridal party in A Oure 


for a Cuckold and the various inci- 


dents that follow upon it are not 
obviously the exclusive property of 
Webster. They may be judged as 
a complete work by themselves, and 
to release us from the offensive ex- 
isting title, correct enough as far as 
regards Rowley’s section, I would 
suggest the adoption of a new title 
for this play. Perhaps in the absence 
of authority, I may be allowed to 
suggest provisionally that of Love’s 
Graduate, a name justified by a 
speech of Clare’s in the opening 
scene, and by the general succession 
of events with regard to her. 

The purity and stateliness of the 
verse impresses one from the first. 
No such musical lines fell from the 
pen of William Rowley; the blank 
verse of that author is extremely 
tame, and has a tendency to fall into 
rhyme at the most inappropriate 
moments, as if the shadow of the 
decadence had already fallen on 
him, and he prophesied of Dryden. 
He confines himself to prose in his 
share of the present work. To re- 
turn to Love’s Graduate. The first 
act is occupied with a bridal party, 
convened to the marriage of Annabel 
and Bonville. The guests converse 
with all the suavity and florid grace 
appropriate to the occasion ; as we 
always notice in Webster’s work, 
there is a lack of passionate utter- 
ance, but there is a quiet joyousness 
and golden indolence akin to the 
hazy beauty of a summer afternoon, 
which atone for the characteristic 
lack of amorous fervour. 

This little idyll, so long and so 
completely neglected that it seems 
to me like some Pompeian jar, 
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faultless and fragile, suddenly re- 
vealed uninjured, with its bright 
frieze of dancers as fresh as when 
they were painted, has a special 
claim to respectful consideration. 
In it, while detecting everywhere 
those peculiarities of style and feel- 
ing which we have learned to look 
for in all Webster’s work, we also 
discover traits nowhere else dis- 
cernible. This sense of quiet en- 
joyment, which I have pointed out 
as characterising the opening act, is 
hardly to be found, in so fall a mea- 
sure at least, in any of the plays we 
have already examined. If, as I 
believe, Love’s Graduate is the pro- 
duct of his later years, it would give 
us some ground for supposing that 
ease and competence mellowed the 
gloomy spirit of his youth, and. de- 
veloped to more perfection the 
graceful and reflective instincts of 
his imagination. 

The interest mainly centres round 
the quartett, Annabel and her 
newly-married consort, and the un- 
linked lovers, Lessingham and Clare. 
The last of these is very cleverly 
contrasted with Annabel; if two 
words now-a-days misused ad nau- 
seam may be brought into legitimate 
service, Annabel’s mind is of an ob- 
jective type, Clare’s subjective. The 
bride is clear-headed and joyous, 
untroubled by doubts or anxieties, 
sociable, merry, and without re- 
serve; her friend is tortuous and 
melancholy, dealing in symbols and 
conceits, reserved, inscrutable, in- 
trospective. Lessingham is more 
interesting than agreeable; he is 
very honest and well-meaning, but 
weak in will and purpose ; we find 
him too passionate to be really ge- 
nerous, and at last, led away by his 
tempestuous emotions, he becomes 
malicious and cruel. To work out 
all this with success needed a mas- 
ter’s hand; Webster delighted in 
developing such fantastic and way- 
ward characters as these. Bonville, 
again, stands as much in contrast 
to Lessingham as Annabel does to 
Clare. He is very virtuous and 
XX2 
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noble, but less subtle of intellect 
than his friend, and capable of the 
injustice that is the child of imper- 
fect mental sympathy. 

The third act contains a scene, in 
my estimation, finer than any out of 
the two great tragedies, and second 
to few in them. The quarrel on 
Calais sands between Lessingham 
and Bonville is one of the most 
complete triumphs of Webster’s 
subtle genius. It bears just sufficient 
likeness to the well-known duel in 
the Devil’s Law Case to prove their 
common paternity, but in pathos 
and stately power it far excels it. 
The occasion is peculiar. Lessing- 
ham is commanded by the myste- 
rious Clare to kill his best friend if 
he would win her love, so he in- 
duces Bonville on the very day of 
his marriage to come to Calais, 
where, only, English duels could be 
fought, to be his second. When 
they get there, no one is in sight, 
and Lessingham has to explain to 
his astonished and indignant friend 
that he is himself the antagonist. 
The situation is a most thrillin 
one. The long stretch of ribbed 
and barren sand; the unbroken 
solitude of sea, shore, and sky ; the 
two men fearlessly standing face to 
face before they bury the love of 
years in a feud where the passion 
of anger has no place. The only 
sound in all the wide expanse is the 
long wash ‘of the cruel and incon- 
stant sea, that beats upon this 
beach.’ While they prepare to 
fight for life and death, their words, 
bold and solemn as the dying speech 
of a good man, wake the echoes of 
that unpeopled place. What they 
say, with what a sad and noble com- 
promise they rescue their lives from 
that fratricide, it is not my part to 
tell. Let the reader search out for 
himself, and store up this strange 
duel in his memory. 

The finale is more happily ma- 
naged than is usual in Webster's 
plays. In the beginning of the last 
act a general misunderstanding has 
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involved everyone in confusion. 
The reputation of the excellent 
Annabel has to be cleared, and her 
father, Woodroff, defends her in a 
noble little speech. The final 
quarrel, after which all the threads 
are unravelled, is most natural and 
animated, and on the stage would 
be extremely effective. I think this 
little drama would be well worthy 
of reproduction on the boards of one 
of our theatres. 

In that high garden of the gods 
of song where the Muses walk 
among the statues of the dead poets 
they have loved, there is one deli- 
cious terrace that looks over the 
western sea. Here, when the grass 
is still dewy, and the shadow of the 
eastern mountains still upon the 
garden, Melpomene comes daily to 
lay a fresh garland of narcissus on 
the bland brows of Shakespeare. All 
the unfamiliar faces of the Eliza- 
bethans gaze out of the shade of 
the laurels, reposing in marble after 
their stormy hfe on earth. But be- 
fore she reaches the great Master, 
the Muse steps aside to lay vervain 
on a head whose outlines, in the 
extreme shadow, are quite invisible 
to us; it is to the author of the 
Duchess of Malfy that she pays this 
gracious homage, and we long to 
stand where she does, and see what 
face and form, what lips and hair 
and eyes clothed the godhead of 
this poet of poets. This we shall 
never see; the laurels will for ever 
hide this singer’s lyric throat and 
forehead. The more let us devoutly 
examine what he has left behind 
him, and write on the blank slab 
that hides his dust some such words 
as these, which some one has used 
regarding him : 

His was a soul whose calm intensity 

Glared, shadeless, at the passion-sun that 

blinds, 
Unblinded, till the storm of song arose ; 
Even as the patient and Promethean sea 
Tosses in sleep, until the vulture-winds 
Swoop down, and tear the breast of its 
repose! 
Epuunp W. Gosse. 
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HE name of Albany Fonblanque 
suggests a variety of considera- 
tions, of the highest importance in 
the history of English journalism, 
some of which may serve sufficiently 
to explain the change in the posi- 
tion that journalism as a profes- 
sion occupies at the present day, 
when contrasted with that which 
must be assigned to it not a quarter 
of acentury ago. The accusations 
which were brought against the 
newspaper press of England have 
become anachronisms. To be the 
anonymous writer in a daily or 
weekly journal is no longer esteemed 
beneath the dignity of letters—the 
business of the professed lampooner, 
the occupation of the hireling and 
scurrilous pen. Nor was it en- 
tirely without reason that these op- 
probrious epithets were levelled by 
the consent of society at the heads of 
the publicists of a bygone period. 
English journalism was in a stage of 
transition, and with stages of tran- 
sition much that is extravagant and 
ungraceful, offensive and indecor- 
ous, must inevitably be associated. 
When the old order has once 
changed, and actually given place 
to the new, then we may hope 
for an improvement of system 
and an amelioration of tone. But 
while the process of transformation 
18 golng on, we can only expect to 
see the clumsiness of effort without 
a foretaste of the charms and ele- 
gance ofachievement. English jour- 
nalism, though not under that 
name, may be said to be coeval with 
the best productions of English 
prose literature. The spirit of jour- 
nalism it is which has inspired our 
best prose writers, and has embo- 
died itself in some of their best 
works. We may date the rise 
of a school of English journalism 
at least as early as the Civil War. 
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Thence we can trace its successive 
phases and operations through the 
term of time which closed with the 
accession of Anne, when it took a 
fresh lease of life, and acquired that 
reserve force of energy and strength 
which carried it on till about the 
period of the first Reform Bill. 
Throughout the whole of these two 
centuries the form assumed by jour- 
nalism in England was that of the 
pamphlet. The tracts of Milton— 
the Apology for Smectymnuus, the 
Areopagitica, and the entire series 
of those masterpieces of rhetoric, at 
once impassioned and controlled— 
were the literary models of the 
impeachment launched by Defoe 
against civil and religiousdespotism, 
and of the terrible invective with 
which Swift assailed the Whigs. 
The mention of Defoe may remind 
us of the inauguration of a new 
and popular era in the history 
of journalism—the appearance of 
essays and disquisitions on topical 
matters at fixed periods. The 
Englishman was the predecessor of 
the Examiner ; and it was unques- 
tionably the example of what had 
been done by the author of Robinson 
Crusoe single-handed which mainly 
influenced the writer of Gulliver's 
Travels in establishing, by the aid 
of Bolingbroke, Prior, Friend, and 
the King, the periodical whose con- 
tents proved more than a match for 
the united efforts of Addison and 
Steele. The requirements of the 
reading public were thus abundantly 
fulfilled. Means of rapid intercom- 
munication did not exist: there were 
no steam locomotives : much uncer- 
tainty attended the delivery of the 
postal mails. The pamphlet, ap- 
pearing at irregular intervals, or at 
most the political essay, in bulk less 
lengthy than the pamphlet, but in 
other respects identical, appearing 
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at regular intervals, was all the 
instruction which the people looked 
for on national affairs. The Intel- 
ligencers and News Letters, contain- 
ing the baldest summaries of events, 
supplied the curious in details with 
as much knowledge as they could 
possibly want. It may well be sup- 
posed that for one man who was 
indebted for his acquaintance with 
what was passing in the world to 
these printed epitomes of fact, there 
were five hundred who, if in Lon- 
don, knew no other source of in- 
formation than the talk of their 
coffee-houses ; or, if in the country, 
consulted no other oracles than the 
quidnuncs of their ordinaries on 
market-day. It was in eighteenth- 
century England as it was in the 
Athens of Pericles. Intelligence and 
criticism were alike orally derived 
and orally expressed. The more 
careful and cultivated of the popu- 
lation found in the pamphlets of a 
Swift or an Atterbury enough to 
correct their judgment on current 
topics, and more than enough to 
inflame their enthusiasm. 

As time passed on, as new facili- 
ties of intercourse gave a stimulus 
to society and discussion, as the 
echoes of the strife between poli- 
tical parties rang out more sharply 
and clearly from afar, as events 
became more numerous and more 
stirring, fresh media of know- 
ledge began to be desired, new and 
more frequent channels of public 
criticism began to be demanded. 
The close of the Peninsular War 
created a thirst for continuous and 
widely circulated information; the 
political asperities which ensued 
gave the occasion for comment 
more regular and more severe. It 
is to this period that the first com- 
mencement of popular journalism 
—meaning by the word that com- 
bination of facts and criticism of 
which journals now consist—must 
be referred. The facts were often 
untrustworthy; the criticism was 
always carping, and generally most 
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offensively personal. Nor, though 
the pamphlet as a phase of jour- 
nalism had unquestionably seen its 
best days, were there any signs of 
its total deposition from the high 
place which it had hitherto occu- 
pied. Skilled and competent opi- 
nion never declared itself to the 
world in the columns of the ephe- 
meral prints of the time. If the 
experienced observer, whether of 
war or politics, wished to publish 
his ‘strictures on recent proceed- 
ings,’ he shunned the newspaper as 
he would a plague. The mere fact 
of voluntarily enlisting himself in 
that army of literary sharpshooters 
who, under cover of their own 
anonymity, insulted celebrities or 
lampooned high authorities in a 
manner which deserved the pistol 
or the horsewhip, and not unseldom 
got both, would have detracted 
from the worth and weight of what 
he had to say. The pamphlet was 
open to him, and if he quitted 
himself well in this field of dis- 
play, he was quite sure to fix the 
attention of a sufficient audience. 
Thus, partly by its own inherent 
defects, its coarseness and scurrility, 
its unphilosophical tone, and its 
habitual inaccuracy—partly by the 
scant countenance and encourage- 
ment which it obtained from the 
public, journalism in England was 
seriously retarded. For, of course, 
these two facts reacted on each 
other. If the public despised the 
press, the press outraged the public: 
if the journalist, as distinguished 
from the pamphleteer, was denied 
his due meed of recognition on the 
ground that he was addicted to 
language intemperate and gross, 
he was not unnaturally tempted to 
merit by his acts the reputation 
with which he was credited. We 
know that this was lamented by 
the more impartial intellects of the 
time. We know that Pitt and Fox 
expressed their bitterest regret at 
the feud between public opinion 
and journalism, and that each of 
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these statesmen repeatedly dwelt 
upon the fact that the time was 
not far off when the press of Eng- 
land would assert itself as not 
merely a great distributor of news, 
but as a powerful influence upon 
the political thought of the people. 
In an estimate of the circum- 
stances which have tended to ele- 
vate journalism from the depressed 
condition it occupied at the time of 
which we speak, the labours of such 
men as Fonblanque hold a conspicu- 
ous place. At the same time we 
must be careful not to attach an 
exaggerated importance to the good 
work of individuals. The turning 
point in the history of modern 
journalism is the Reform Bill of 
1832, and it is from this date, and 
the years which immediately pre- 
ceded it, that journalism in England 
began to assert its claims to a 
place among the liberal professions 
of the day. To the Whigs belongs 
the credit of having first recognised 
the powerful instrument which a 
judiciously organised press might 
constitute. For half a decade before 
Lord Grey’s measure extending the 
franchise to the ten-pound house- 
holder became law, Lord Grey’s 
party had been diligently nursing 
the newspapers, metropolitan and 
provincial, On the other hand, the 
Tories had preserved an entire 
apathy. Ifsome of the great Tory 
lords had honoured with invita- 
tions to their houses men who were 
notoriously connected with the 
daily or weekly press, it was not so 
much in their character of educators 
of public opinion, as in that of 
amusing companions. They detest- 
ed the writer: they laughed at the 
buffoon. Their opponents saw the 
opportunity, and determined to 
make the most of it. The journalist 
was sought after, was lionised, re- 
ceived special information—was 
treated, in a word, not as a hireling 
scribe, but as a member of the hier- 
archy of letters. An _ historical 
critic as acute as Lord Dalling has 
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remarked, that if the Tories had 
but cultivated the forces of journal- 
ism with an assiduity at all equal 
to that of the Whigs, Lord Grey’s 
Reform Bill might have been retard- 
ed by at least five years. Into this 
speculation it is unnecessary to go. 
The fact which we have stated is be- 
— the range of controversy. 

uring the last hundred years, from 
1774 to 1874, it is the Tories who 
have systematically neglected the 
press; it is their opponents who 
have most diligently attended to it, 
and who have, therefore, been most 
faithfully and efficiently served by its 
writers. Since the time of Swift, the 
motive powers of journalism have, 
with some few exceptions, Giffard, 
Maginn, and one or two others, been 
ranged on the side of the enemies of 
Toryism. Never has political party 
stood so deeply indebted to the 
light artillery of its periodical 
literature as the Tories ; never has 
assistance so readily rendered been 
requited with such ingratitude. Yet 
the neglect by the Tories of jour- 
nalism and journalists is not alto- 
gether inexplicable. It was the 
Conservatives who were attacked 
the most pitilessly and offensively 
in the newspapers of the bad old 
régime, which has happily gone by 
for ever. The very word journalism 
has been associated by them with 
personal ridicule and coarse satire. 
They have thus had not merely to 
overcome a natural objection to con- 
tract a new alliance, but to make up 
their minds to banish the memories 
of the systematic onslaughts of a 
past foe. 

It was not till the Reform Bill 
was passed, and the current ofa new 
political life began to circulate itself 
vigorously amongst the multitude, 
not till the extension of political 
privileges awoke the desire for fuller 
knowledge and freer discussion of 
all subjects appertaining to a peo- 
ple’s political affairs, that the Eng- 
lish journalist was completely im- 
bued with the consciousness that he 
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was a considerable personage in the 
realm, and that the guild of which 
he was a member might arrogate to 
itself the proud title of the Fourth 
Estate. The writer of leading ar- 
ticles became an authority about 
the same time as lending libraries 
and mechanics’ institutes, and as 
an effect of the self-same movement. 
Still, the position which he occupied 
was anomalous, It was unquestion- 
ably a position of power, yet it was 
one also of political distrust and 
of social disparagement. He had 
his occupation : he had yet to make 
his mark. The evil traditions 
of the Satirist and the Age clung 
to the new and better order of 
journals in the popular estimate. 
Sometimes a newspaper, as if in 
its anxiety to avoid the imputa- 
tion of scurrility, would fly to 
the opposite extreme of adulation 
and base obsequiousness : at another 
time it would identify itself so 
clearly with the views and caprices 
of a clique as to incur the charge 
of corruption. The lot of the 
journalist was, under any circum- 
stances, far from being an enviable 
one. He might have made one step 
to fame and position: but the goal 
still seemed a long way off. Con- 
trasts between French and English 
journalism, between the condition 
of writers of newspapers on this 
and the other side of the Channel 
were perpetually being drawn, and 
always to the disadvantage of our- 
selves. 

There is a very obvious and suffi- 
cient reason why journalists should 
not have obtained the same political 
promotion, and as a consequence 
the same social notoriety, thus 
early in the history of English 
journalism, and according to its 
present pattern, which had already 
fallen to their share in America 
and France—why a Mackintosh 
or a Horner should not have found 
themselves elevated to the same 
pedestal of national worship as an 
Everett or a Webster, a Janin or 
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a Carrel. America was a new 
country, without any established 
aristocracy of birth or of intellect. 
France was a country in which 
there existed no such class as we 
have always had in England— 
country gentlemen and the scions of 
noble houses—educated from their 
youth upwards in an atmosphere of 
political activity and political tra- 
ditions, and ready and fit in the 
fulness of time to take their seats 
in the first representative assembly 
in the world. In France the only 
men who could be said to have had 
any political training at all were 
journalists, and as a natural conse- 
quence they made their way to a 
foremost position in public attention 
and influence. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the only effect which the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 had upon the 
profession of journalism was that, 
by finding more work for news- 
paper writers as public teachers, it 
secured them a new measure of 
public repute. On the contrary, 
the most substantial gocd which 
the Reform Bill conferred upon 
journalists as a class, it conferred in 
an almost equal degree upon the 
members of all other avocations 
and pursuits. In the wake of the 
new political forces introduced by 
the Bill of Lord Grey to our Con- 
stitution were a host of new social 
forces. The democratic spirit which 
had, it was supposed, directly 
asserted itself in the ten-pound 
franchise diffused itself into every 
branch of our social system. The 
rigid orthodoxy of fashionable ex- 
clusiveness was forced to unbend. 
The aristocracy of commerce and 
of wealth established themselves 
side by side with the aristocracies of 
family andof intellect. Thedescend- 
ants of the purest Norman stock took 
to themselvesas brides the daughters 
of the magnates of Liverpool and 
the cotton lords of Manchester. 
It was an age of social upheaval, 
and journalism, like other callings 
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hitherto unrecognised, was advanced 
by the aspiring movement. This 
movement has continued uninter- 
ruptedly from that time till now, 
and if we want to know why news- 
paper writers are looked upon more 
favourably in the year of grace 
1874 than in 1832, it is not enough 
to say that it is because the tone 
of newspapers has improved; we 
must ask ourselves why solicitors 
and stockbrokers move in the same 
society as peers of the blood, and 
why the lady of a great tea mer- 
chant may be as considerable a 
personage as the wife of a noble 
duke. Thirty or forty years ago 
it may be very well to say that no 
gentleman who valued his position 
in society would openly own to 
having adopted journalism as the 
means of making his daily bread. 
That is true enough, but it is no 
less true that thirty or forty years 
ago no gentleman who valued his 
social position would have embarked 
his capital in the stock-in-trade of 
a shop. 

If we come to the more specific 
causes which have been favourable 
to journalism in these latter times, 
they may be described with approxi- 
mate accuracy under three or four 
separate heads, In the first place, 
the work which journalism is ca- 
pable of performing has long since 
irresistibly impressed itself on the 
public mind. We have alluded to 
the part played by newspaper litera- 
ture in connection with the Reform 
Bill. The manner in which it con- 
tributed to the abolition of military 
flogging and to Poor Law revision 
is scarcely less conspicuous. The 
assistance which journalism render- 
ed to the deposition of the Whig 
Ministry in 1841, and later to the 
overthrow of Sir Robert Peel, are 
instances still more remarkable. 
Nothing can have been more short- 
sighted than the egotism of this dis- 
tinguished statesman, which in 1843 
impelled him to proclaim publicly in 
the House of Commons that he in- 
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tended with his Parliamentary fol- 
lowers to fight his political battle 
without invoking the auxiliaries of 
the press. The press was at that 
time an absolutely indispensable 
ally of Toryism. The party opposed 
to the Tories professed principles 
which were by their very nature more 
calculated to attract and enlist on 
their behalf the popular sympathies. 
It was because the principles of Peel 
and his followers were less dazzling, 
and appealed less to the impulses of 
the multitude, that their exposition 
by well-drilled and skilful inter- 
preters was of paramount import- 
ance. Peel soon discovered his fatal 
mistake ; and when he succumbed 
to the satirical and scathing on- 
slaughts of Mr. Disraeli, he fell 
amidst a perfect chorus of journalis- 
tic approval. The natural allies of 
Sir Robert Peel were the journalists 
of England. He rejected their aid, 
and, as a consequence, was forced 
to fling himself into the arms of the 
noisy and factious league presided 
over by Mr. Bright and Mr. Smith. 
These events and their moral, which 
was universally understood, created 
a profound impression in the coun- 
try, nor has there since the time 
of Peel been a statesman, of what 
ever shade of political thought, who 
would venture ostentatiously to 
disclaim the value of the advo- 
cacy or to disparage the hostility 
of the newspaper force of the 
country. In the second place, it is 
to be borne in mind not merely that 
the dignity of journalism has been 
materially advanced by accomplished 
individual journalists, such as Ster- 
ling and Fonblanque, to whose work 
and its influence we shall presently 
revert more particularly, but that in 
the last thirty years literature gene- 
rally, and specially periodical litera- 
ture, has acquired a remarkable ac- 
cession of prestige. The influence 
of the two quarterly reviews in this 
direction has been immense. The 
crop of honours awarded by the 
State to great authors has been | 
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unprecedented. The elevation of 
Macaulay and Bulwer only serve to 
remind us of a score of other similar 
promotions, and on similar grounds. 
The career of Mr. Disraeli has been, 
from one point of view, a glorified 
illustration of the mission and the 
capacities of literature. Men do 
not, as Mr. J. S. Millhas informed 
us, reason always from the general 
to the particular, and ordinary in- 
ductions are those which proceed 
by the enumeration of single in- 
stances. Thus the effect of one 
eminently distinguished success in 
literature, with its whole train of 
subsequent triumphs,has been toshed 
a reflected lustre on the entire craft. 
Thirdly, there is the very important 
fact that the composition of the rank 
and file of journalism has within 
the last few years undergone a com- 
plete change. On the one hand, 
journalism at the present day is 
more of a profession than it ever 
was before; on the other hand, it 
never was less of a close profession. 
There are very few educated men 
who write at all who have not 
now written leading articles in daily 
newspapers. If a man has made 
some subject requiring special study 
and opportunities pre-eminently his 
own, he willnot have much difficulty 
in finding a field for the flourish of 
the editorial ‘we.’ The amateur 
who fifty years ago would have 
ventilated his views in a pamphlet, 
gives utterance to them in a maga- 
zine article, or in a letter addressed 
to the rédactewr of a daily print. 
The extension of the social affini- 
ties of journalism and of periodical 
literature of all kinds has at once 
widened the area of its influence 
and enhanced the respectability of 
its reputation. Lastly, the journal- 
ism of to-day, whatever its faults, is 
pure. Party journalism may be 
carried to excess, but it is extra- 
vagant within the limits of loyalty 
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to its principles; an editor of a 
Conservative newspaper would not 
accept a bribe, any more than he 
would receive the offer of a bribe, 
to apostatise from his political 
faith, and to covertly advocate to- 
morrow the creed and the clique 
which he had condemned to-day. 

Albany Fonblanque commenced 
his career as a journalist in 1812; 
and his biographer, in the memoir 
prefixed to the selection from his 
writings which has recently been 
published,' might well say, ‘It must 
have required all his confidence in 
the justice of his principles and 
cause, and in his power to express 
and sustain them, to enable the 
young writer to make way against 
the general unpopularity of the 
career he had chosen, and the 
social prejudices attaching to it. 
At that time,’ continues the me- 
moir, ‘the daily and weekly press 
had barely begun to exercise direct 
influence upon public affairs. A 
statesman might wince under the 
lash of editorial censure, but no 
degree of newspaper argument was 
likely to.affect the policy of a Go- 
vernment or to modify the action 
of a Cabinet.’ The late Lord Lytton 
says in one of his plays: 


The people, like the air, 
Is never heard, save when it speaks in 
thunder ; 


and half a century ago public opi- 
nion had not yet found in the press 
the means of making itself heard 
and felt by the governing or pri- 
vileged classes. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Conservative 
press—whether the Herald and 
Courier—did not receive under the 
régime of Perceval more encourage- 
ment than was meted ont to it, as 
we have seen, under Peel. But it 
is certain that nothing can have 
appeared less promising—save to 
the eye of sanguine enthusiasm— 
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than the calling which Albany 
Fonblanque embraced more than 
sixty years ago, Nor were the 
only difficulties against which he 
had to contend those arising from 
the popular antipathy to the name 
and calling of the newspaper 
writer. Notwithstanding this sen- 
timent, the journalist who had 
a clever and unscrupulous pen 
might reasonably hope to win a 
moderate competence and some de- 
gree of personal notoriety. He 
might receive the value of his 
services as a tool or of his exertions 
asa firebrand. ‘The hired literary 
advocate of political abuses,” writes 
Fonblanque’s nephew, ‘might in 
those days enrich himself; the reck- 
less and noisy demagogue might, 
on the other hand, be sure of at- 
taining popularity.’ With the jour- 
nalist who was resolved to accept 
no other inspiration than that of 
his matured principles and deli- 
berate convictions, it was other- 
wise. ‘The thinking reformer 
(“the instructed Radical” was the 
term applied by these gentlemen to 
themselves), the man who neither 
cringed to power nor pandered to 
passion and ignorance, was certain 
to incur the enmity of the one 
class without receiving the support 
of the other.’ The entire nation 
was, indeed, divided into fiercely 
antagonistic camps, between whom 
a collision which should shake our 
Constitution to its foundation seem- 
ed from day to day inevitable. The 
compact ranks of an Eldonian 
Toryism, whose policy was obstruc- 
tion, and whose motto was No sur- 
render ; who met each demand for 
the extension of popular privileges, 
the vindication of popular rights, 
and the redress of popular abuses, 
with the stereotyped reply of Non 
possumus, were confronted by an 
angry mass, imbued to the heart’s 
core with democratic ideas, mor- 
tally irritated by the refusal of re- 
quests neither excessive nor ille- 
gitimate, and ready with one unani- 
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mous impulse to sweep away all 
institutions, however ancient or sa- 
cred, to obliterate all social insti- 
tutions, however deeply engrained. 
One of the great causes of the ill 
repute into which newspaper writers 
had fallen was, that hitherto they 
had been exclusively identified 
with the intemperate champions of 
the one side or the other. The 
bigots of obstruction saw in the 
hostile newspaper writer—and to 
these bigots most newspaper 
writers were hostile—the perni- 
cious promoters of all evil and 
accursed passions; the fanatics of 
destruction recognised in the class 
of Tory hacks the pliant instru- 
ments of a despotic faction, the 
servile and cringing creatures who 
were ready to sell their pens or 
their souls for a few ounces of aris- 
tocratic gold. With a House of 
Lords and a Tory House of Com- 
mons pledged to resist any move- 
ments in the direction of political 
or of social reform to the death, 
the masses entirely ignored the 
possibility of compromise. The 
battle, they argued, could only 
end in the overwhelming defeat of 
one side or the other. The differ- 
ences between the politics of jour- 
nalism now are chiefly those of 
degree : fifty years ago they were 
in reality as in name, differences of 
fundamental principle. 

To Fonblanque belongs the su- 
preme honour of having been the 
first of English journalists to ap- 
proach contemporary topics and 
themes of feverish strife in a 
spirit superior to mere partisan- 
ship, and of having shown by 
his work that he recognised in 
journalism a distinct and legitimate 
department of literature, to success 
in which the aspirant should bring, 
not merely the information of the 
specialist, but the mental training 
and discipline of a scholar. It is 
as much to the credit of his in- 
tegrity as of his talents—talents 
almost amounting to genius—that 
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in this effort he achieved a double 
success. He made his own mark 
speedily and permanently in the 
difficult line which he had elected 
to follow. He bequeathed to Eng- 
lish journalism not alone the fact, 
but the influence, of his example. 
He was, we believe, the first mem- 
ber of the English press whose con- 
scientious labours as a journalist 
were rewarded by the patronage of 
Government. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Albany Fonblanque 
did for the press of England 
much what Garrick did for the 
stage, and Sir Joshua Reynolds for 
art. ‘No man,’ wrote a critic in 
the Edinburgh Review, quoted in the 
memoir on which we have already 
drawn, ‘need be ashamed of a 
profession of which Albany Fon- 
blanque is a member.’ There were 
instances in which Fonblanque’s 
satire was unjustly severe—nota- 
bly in the case of Sir Robert 
Peel—and in which he exaggerated 
the dimensions of the grievance 
which he made it his business to 
attack. But the value of his work 
must be decided by its general tone 
and character, and these deserve all 
praise. As he took a pleasure and 
a pride in his writing, so he devoted 
himself to the duties of a journalist 
with a scrupulous and conscientious 
love that may excite astonishment 
among some of the rough-and-ready 
writers of the present day. He 
made it a rule of life never to accept 
more work than he felt he could 
accomplish to the best of his ability. 
He would often write and rewrite 
the same article half a score of 
times before it satisfied him, and 
then he ‘ rarely read it after publi- 
cation without having wished to re- 
write it.’ Nor was this all. 


In addition to his professional literary 
labours, he felt the necessity of continuing 
that education which his long illness had 
interrupted, and for many years he devoted 
no less than six hours a day to the study 
of classics and political philosophy, while 
whatever time remained to him for recrea- 
tion was given to that higher literature 
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which always more or less tinctured his 
writings and his conversation, such as Swift, 
Fielding, Smollett, and the French humour- 
ists, in whom he delighted, and from whom 
he derived so many of his happy illustra- 
tions. 

So much for the moral effect of 
Fonblanque’s example upon jour- 
nalism and journalists—for the in- 
fluence exercised by his integrity as 
a critic and his diligence as a writer. 
His literary style is that of Jerrold 
and A Beckett. He wrote in short, 
terse, antithetical sentences, some- 
times bitter, sometimes humorous. 
There is very little of anything like 
philosophical dissertation or scien- 
tific analysis in his articles. There 
is an abundance of wit, a perfect 
plethora of analogy and anecdote. 
He burlesques rather than dis- 
cusses the cardinal doctrines of 
Whiggism or Toryism; he never 
places beneath his intellectual mi- 
croscope the facts or fallacies of 
political economy. We see in his 
writings little or nothing of that 
subordination of ideas and that inter- 
relation of parts which we look for 
in the leading article. His phrases 
are exquisitely polished ; his words 
are admirably chosen. His manner is 
luxuriantly figurative; his method 
is eminently anecdotical. He can- 
not censure an abuse without point- 
ing its absurdity or monstrosity by 
the narration of one of those stories 
with which his memory literally 
teemed. Frequently the entire 
stricture is contained in the narra- 
tive, and the recital is left to point 
itsown moral. Everything is done 
by apt illustration and by apposite 
instances. He writes an article on 
the Conservative element in Sir 
Robert Peel’s nature, and takes as 
his text the description given in 
Martin Chuzzlewit of Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s horse, who ‘ was always in a 
manner going to go, and never 
actually went.’ This is the way in 
which he proceeds to justify the 
compurison : 

When our Premier was prancing about 
in the profession of Free Trade principles, 
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he was like the horse lifting up his legs so 
high and displaying such mighty action 
that it was difficult to believe he was not 
making wondrous progress; and yet he was 
all the time at his slowest rate of travelling. 
Like Mr. Pecksniff’s horse, too, he in- 
fused into the breasts of some of our 
Radical brethren a lively sense of hope, 
while he possessed us, and others who 
knew him better, with a grim despair. 


Similarly within the range of half 
a dozen pages Sir Robert Peel is 
successively compared with Captain 
Macheath, with the hero of one of 
Horace Walpole’s sayings, with a 
celebrated Old Bailey lawyer, 
with Pickford the carrier, to say 
nothing of some half-dozen other 
personages mythical or real; and 
this not merely en passant, but the 
metaphor in each case forming the 
sole argument of the article. For 
instance, the article entitled ‘ Pick- 
ford and Peel’ will occupy a full 
column in the Times. This is the 
strain in which it commences: 
‘Everyone has heard of the great 
carrier of England, whose vans and 
boats are to be seer go where we 
will. Few are aware, however, of 
the benefits he has conferred upon 
the world, and that in the conduct of 
his carrying trade Mr. Pickford 
became the study and the prototype 
of the great Conservative Minister.’ 
The writer then, after tracing a 
hundred points of similarity between 
the two—who have at least this 
peculiarity in common, an identical 
initial—goes on to say: ‘ Pickford 
was the god of Peel’s idolatry. 
Upon the whole, he thought no man 
kept so steadily in the right road. 
Hence their career was alike and 
striking, as the history of each will 
show. Pickford first took up with 
the heavy waggon interest. He 
toiled and travelled slow and sure. 
So did Peel. From Oxford to Lon- 
don, and London to Oxford, Peel’s 
team was seen day by day dragging 
its appointed load.’ Again: ‘ Pick- 
ford was ambitious. Peel, too, 
sighed for fame. Pickford had 
long watched a young and rising 
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rival in the Canal interest, which 
was very likely to take withthe pub- 
lic. Peel had not been less obser- 
vant,’ and so on, and so on, for 
paragraph after paragraph, and page 
after page. The sting of the parti- 
cular article, such as that sting is, 
lies in its tail: ‘The fame of the 
disciple eclipsed that of the master, 
and he became known universally 
as PICKFORD THE GREAT.’ 

All this is very vivacious and 
very clever, but aftera little time it 
commences to weary. If a daily 
paper were to be written exclusively 
in this strain, its readers would soon 
begin to fight shy of itscolumns. If 
a writer of Albany Fonblanque’s 
peculiar gifts with his multifarious 
information, his diablerie and gro- 
tesqueness of humour, his quick 
eye for quaint resemblances, his 
vivid power of creating appropriate 
images, were now-a-days to be de- 
veloped amongst us, we should 
say that what is known as comic 
journalism would rather be his 
métier. His style would be con- 
sidered too spasmodic, his fancy 
too uncurbed, for the columns of the 
daily press. The present selection 
of his writings reads rather like a 
treasury of humorous and witty ex- 
tracts than fragments from the 
writings of a man who was a serious 
critic on historical affairs. Take 
the following, written in 1844: 


THE GARTER, 


Lord Powis, who so sorely defeated 
Ministers on the question of the union of 
the bishopries of St. Asaph and Bangor, is 
to have the Garter. 

Calves and geese and Peers are secured 
by tying the leg. 

Sir Robert Peel binds over his Dukes 
and Earls to keep the peace with the 
Garter. 

And this is quite accordant with usage. 
The Garter is a reward for victory, and it 
is therefore appropriately given to a noble- 
man who obtained a signal victory over 
the Government... . 


We might multiply instances of 
this kind indefinitely. Albany Fon- 
blanque’s best articles are a series 
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of stinging paragraphs, a conglome- 
rate of sentences antithetical rather 
than epigrammatic. He was essen- 
tially a paragraphist. As a rheto- 
rician and as a political critic, he 
does not occupy a place in the first 
rank. He is not to be mentioned 
in the same breath as Horner, or 
Maginn, or Sterling, or Barnes. 
He is logically accurate rather than 
philosophically sound, though even 
as a logician he often makes 
strange blunders. For instance, no 
sophism is of more frequent occur- 
rence in his writing than that tech- 
nically known as the ‘a dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpli- 
citer.’ Taking as his premiss a 
fact which holds true under par- 
ticular circumstances, he argues 
from it that it must hold true 
under all circumstances. He is 
wanting, too, in breadth of view. 
Nothing can exceed the thorough- 
ness with which he investigates a 
single subject or examines a single 
pont. He approaches it from every 
conceivable point. He turns it 
inside out. He tosses it to and 
fro as a terrier does a bone. But 
he ignores all collateral issues, and 
all the thousand and one considera- 
tions that are indissolubly associated 
with it. In a straight line he sees 
far ahead, as far as the keenest hu- 
man eye can reach. But his vision 
swerves neither to the right nor to 
the left. 

These seem to us the striking idio- 
syncrasiesof Fonblanque’s style. We 
do not mean that he cannot and that 
he does not at times rise to a high 
level of continuous eloquence in dic- 
tion, or that he cannot reason in a 
vein of sober and cogent conviction. 
The biographical articles with which 
the present volume is prefaced are 
admirable pieces of composition. 

We have studiously forborne from 
dwelling on the events of Fon- 
blanque’s life related in the memoir 
now before us. The public will 
have been already familiarised with 
them through the media of the 
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reviews of the book which have ap- 
peared in half a dozen weekly and 
daily papers. For the first thirty 
years of his journalistic career, Fon- 
blanque was closely identified with 
the party of the ‘instructed Liberals,’ 
but his sympathy with their aims 
seems to have been theoretical only. 
After the Reform Bill of 1832, he 
retreated from the advanced posi- 
tion which he had occupied, and was 
reproached by Grote the historian 
with his Whig Conservatism. In 
speaking of Lord Durham, Fon- 
blanque describes him as ‘ not a 
Reformer of the Republican class,’ 
but as occupying, as it were, ‘ the 
frontier line of Constitutional Re- 
form.’ The words might have been 
applied with perfect truth to the 
position of Fonblanque himself. 
‘The maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion in its integrity,’ writes his 
nephew in the present volume, 
was with Fonblanque ever the first 
consideration, because he believed 
it to afford the best security for 
public liberty. On the accession of 
the present Sovereign the throne 
had no warmer champion than Al- 
bany Fonblanque . . . . The posi- 
tion of a young Queen would in 
itself have appealed to the high 
feelings of a chivalrous nature like 
his, but it was her Majesty’s strict 
adherence to Constitutional princi- 
ples which enlisted his reasoning 
powers on behalf of the Sovereign, 
and prompted him to the defence 
of the Throne against all enemies, 
whether aristocratic or republican. 
His was, indeed, that soundest form 
of loyalty which, to quote his own 
words, ‘is not merely a matter of 
traditional sentiment, but of rea- 
soned preferenceand of settled judg- 
ment.’ Fonblanque resented being 
classed among the ‘philosophical 
Radicals ;’ he might more appro- 
priately be described as ‘ a Consti- 
tutional Radical.’ If this nomencla- 
ture be not a contradiction in terms, 
we shall not deny its justice. 
T. H. S. Escort. 
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A FEW LONDON EXTERIORS. 


‘Oculis habenda fides.’ 


N showing London to a country 
cousin the crowds and distances 
are satisfactorily large; and so, if 
largeness suffice, are many of the 
public buildings. But of beauty or 
impressiveness there is a deficiency, 
and almost every one of the cele- 
brated edifices of the Metropolis I 
am ashamed of when I point it out 
for the first time to some eager and 
intelligent rural. 

From his cradle a country child 
longs to see the great and beau- 
tiful Westminster Abbey. And 
great and beautiful it is; yet of 
all the disappointments in a world 
full of them, few are more dis- 
appointing than the first view of 
this most famous church, how- 
soever you approach it, and see the 
narrow west front and unlucky 
towers, the heavily and baldly re- 
stored buttresses of the north aisle, 


the dull straight roof-ridge, the 
stump of a central tower, the awk- 


wardness of the whole outline. Is 
this the mighty Abbey? is this all? 
No, not all: you have to go inside, 
and do your eyes good. The out- 
side, too (we are going to look at 
exteriors to-day), will grow upon 
you; but disappointing assuredly it 
is, whether this be your first gothic 
cathedral or whether you have 
others in your memory to make 
comparison. St. Margaret’s little 
church, too, cuts off the visible 
length, and eclipses the noble and 
delightful north transept end ; while 
the other surroundings of the 
Abbey are most uncomfortable, 
the gawky Westminster Hospital, 
the squat Sessions House, the lu- 
dicrously overdone cockney-gothic 
range of Insurance and other 
Offices, through which runs the 
gateway into Dean’s Yard, and the 
square-cornered Law Courts (like 
those of a country town), which form 
an excrescence covering the whole 


westside of Westminster Hall, which 
in fact is all but smothered up by 
its surroundings. 

One day this space will look 
very different, when the incon- 
gruous Law Courts are removed or 
rebuilt, and the wart of St. Marga- 
ret’s has disappeared from the (after 
all) majestic face of the Abbey. I 
beg Saint Margaret’spardon! There 
are crowds of interesting memories 
connected with the name and site 
of this her church in Westminster, 
founded by Edward the Confessor. 
But the actual building (though 
some old bits may be bound up with 
it) only dates from 1681-2. It is 
still the Church of the House of 
Commons, and in the older edifice 
Cromwell, Pym, and their fellows 
heard the Fast-Day Sermons of 
Dr. Owen, Hugh Peters, and 
other ‘learned and painful’ Puri- 
tans. When the church is pulled 
down (as it ought to be without 
further delay), it will be right to 
inclose its boundaries with a rail- 
ing, and place therewithin a fitting 
but not too large stone Monument 
legibly inscribed with a brief his- 
tory of the vanished Church and 
the names and dates of the many 
memorable persons whose ashes 
were deposited within its walls; 
among them, Caxton the printer, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh; the mother of 
Cromwell and the second wife of 
Milton. The painted east window, 
very fine of its kind (though that, 
being pictorial, is not the highest), 
given by the town of Dort to Henry 
VIL., might well help to enrich the 
Abbey, too poor in glass. 

With the outside of the Abbey 
itself can anything be done? Yes. 
Let the towers, begun by Wren but 
finished not before 1745 (and for 
the details of the upper half Wren 
is perhaps not responsible), be 
pulled down as far as the top of 
the great window, the gable, now 
pinched into insignificance, be made 
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the most of, and this west front 
finished with suitable pinnacles and 
crockets—no towers. Then build 
up your Central Tower and so give 
a shape to the whole exterior, while 
you will be greatly adding (say the 
experts) to the stability of the struc- 
ture. This is already a very spiky 
locality ; but the removalof the mean 
west towers and St. Margaret’s, 
and the raising of a grave, not 
lofty, central tower, would not in- 
crease but lessen the spikiness. 

By the bye, there is a very odd 
remark in Dean Stanley’s Memo- 
rials of the Abbey (2nd edit., Pre- 
face, p.xvi.), in which he says ‘it has 
often been suggested’ that it would 
be better to effect an improvement 
of the exterior of the Abbey by ‘ the 
restoration of the Great Northern 
Entrance to something of its original 
magnificence’ [restoration—O word 
of fear !], rather than by ‘ the addi- 
tion of new Towers, either in the 
centre or the west end, which are 
already provided for (if not ade- 
quately yet sufficiently) by the ac- 
tual buildings of Sir Christopher 
Wren, or the adjacent Towers of the 
Palace of Westminster.’ A curious 
passage in every way, and not 
encouraging to read. 

One wonders what Pericles would 
think of this great temple. The in- 
terior arches and vaulting would 
strike him with a delighted awe; 
but as to the buttresses of the re- 
stored Chapter House, seen from 
Poets’ Corner, he would certainly 
think these the clumsiest of archi- 
tectural makeshifts, and a library of 
medisval authorities cannot prove 
them to be anything else. 

Turning to the Palace of West- 
minster,—Victoria Tower, domi- 
nating all this spiky neighbour- 
hood, shows certainly as a stately, 
rich, and magnificent bulk; but it 
is meaningless in relation to the 
subjacent Palace, which it dwarfs ; 
and the whole great edifice with 
its long low river front, mean 
and chilly inner courts, not-well- 
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proportioned §clock-tower, and ela- 
borate monotony of surface orna- 
mentation, half-mechanical imita- 
tion of a debased school, is lament- 
ably ineffective, and a very poor: 
legacy to future centuries. The 
heart of the whole matter, the 
Chamber of the Commons of Eng. 
land, in which one could not hear 
until a false ceiling had been put in, 
is found so incommodious in other 
respects that a totally new room is 
now talked of. No wonder that 
Parliament and the public felt for 
the time surfeited with- ‘ gothic,’ 
and let Palmerston have his way 
with the new Public Offices. 

Across the river we see a great 
building of a very different kind, the 
new St. Thomas’s Hospital, astraggle 
of eight lumpy red and white houses, 
separated in the main for sanitary 
reasons, but connected by corridors 
and galleries; the six midmost 
ones being all alike and all of a 
pretentious poverty in design. The 
building is very large, and yet has 
no dignity, even of bulk. Its ap- 
pearance might still be somewhat 
improved, if it were possible to take 
away all those twelve excrescences 
on the river front, namely, the little 
roofs, each with a Chinese cottage 
atop, and all the twiddles of iron- 
work. The pediments, too, so con- 
spicuously unconnected with the 
roof-ends, are as ugly as useless, 
and might perhaps be removed, 
leaving visible the real roof, which, 
so far as one can now judge, has 
a solid and seemly aspect. 

Along the back of the Hospital, 
in the street as you go to Lambeth 
Palace, runs a preposterously lofty 
and massive iron railing, as if anyone 
wanted either to break into or out of 
a hospital—another example of a 
well-marked tendency of our day :— 
if we cannot make things apt and 
beautiful, at least let us make them 
heavy and costly. That more mon- 
strous railing in Great Russell 
Street actually eclipses the huge 
sham-Greek front of the Museum. 
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So we come to the Archbishop’s 
Palace, a group of buildings which 
looks almost toy-like from West- 
minster Bridge, especially since this 
linked row of Hospital-buildings 
occupies the place of vantage. In 
reality, however, Lambeth Palace, 
when you reach it, is found to form 
with the tower of the adjacent 
church, a somewhat striking archi- 
tectural scene. The brick gate- 
house is impressively huge, but 
its river face too factory-like, and 
a large rich bay-window added 
here would wonderfully improve 
the whole river aspect of the 
Palace. Bishop Juxon’s hall, though 
of inferior gothic and renaissance 
mixed, is pleasant in proportions and 
eolour, and the glimpseof the Chapel, 
600 years old, with itsthree large wall 
arches, each enclosing a triple lan- 
cet window, is remarkably interest- 
ing. You see this over the wall of 


the pleasure grounds, a large space 
with many well-grown trees; the 
Lollards’ Tower standing next the 


road at this corner, then the Chapel, 
and then the modern residence built 
by Archbishop Howley, which is like 
many a large modern country-house 
of debased Tudor, with square- 
nicked battlements and pastrycook- 
windows. 

Here, on the southern embank- 
ment, at the end of St. Thomas’s 
wall, is a special point of view, 
where to bid pause my country 
cousin: on one hand the buildings 
of Lambeth Palace in their best per- 
spective, on the other the Thames, 
the long Palace of Westminster, with 
its tall tower and countless spikes, 
Westminster Abbey behind it, look- 
ing comparatively small; the four 
queer turrets of St. John the 
Evangelist close by; farther up 
the graceful bridge of Westminster, 
anda dim bulk of metropolis spread 
beyond. 

On Westminster Bridge, looking 
eastward, with tide full and light 
favourable, there is something satis- 
factory in the way of a Metro- 
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politan prospect to show to my 
rural friend, the sweep of the river 
and the great Embankment, bridges, 
church towers; gray granite Water- 
loo Bridge, elegantly solid, in the 
middle distance, and over it, in 
good harmony of colour and form 
(though too low), the bulk of Somer- 
set House; Saint Paul’s dome, 
hazy, round the curve; crowded 
little steamers meanwhile blowing 
off steam at the piers, and the tan- 
sailed barges gliding. Looking west- 
ward the river has a satisfying width, 
but Lambeth Bridge is dismal and 
the Palace of the Archbishop, as 
already said, looks curiously small. 
What with thousand - windowed 
factories and warehouses, monster 
hotels, railway stations, Crystal 
Palaces, long and wide new streets, 
and ‘magnificent distances,’ the 
modern eye is sated with large mea- 
surements. To another thing in 
architecture, the main point, the sine 
qué non, itis, alas! by no means ac- 
customed, namely, right proportion- 
ality, the happy fitness which com- 
mends itself to your eyes, and makes 
you' happy. Speaking of bridges, 
one is sorry to find that of New 
Blackfriars a disappointment. The 
great piers of polished granite fail 
to give a sense of dignity,—the 
florid carvings, of beauty. It was 
proposed to call it ‘ Shakespeare 
Bridge,’ but it is not worthy of 
the Poet. 

Here is bulk enough in this huge 
block of stone building which has 
lately begun to dominate the lower 
partof Whitehal],—the new Govern- 
ment Offices, in the Italian style, 
for so was the will of Pam accom- 
plished. The edifice has a lofty and 
statued west front on St. James’s 
Park, which is the most effective 
part, an ugly south front, with abo- 
minable nicked corner-stones, on 
Downing Street, a passable east front 
on Whitehall; but the south-east 
anglestands most awkwardly askew, 
doubtless from some exigency of the 
site—which, however, the resources 
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of the architectural art, one would 
think, might have better dealt 
with. The central courtyard has 
but a mean effect, and from good 
authority I learn that the working- 
rooms in this mighty house are in- 
convenient and ill-ventilated. To 
make the best of matters, I walk my 
cousin all round, and he is more or 
less impressed by the general di- 
mensions, and admires the Park 
front. Iam compelled by candour 
to point out to him, however, that 
this too, notwithstanding its great 
size, its statues, its inlay of costly 
marbles, is not really good. Parts 
higher and lower, angled and curved, 
intended to give variety, are not 
truly combined, but seem stuck to- 
gether bit by bit. That large chim- 
ney above the quadrant is in itself 
a fatal eyesore; and the bulky 
square tower instead of giving cen- 
trality and dignity to the design, 
hurts and crushes all the rest, besides 
being dull and ugly inits own details. 

The pilastered Treasury with 


sky row of tea-urns, let us pass by 


quickly. Nor need the homely 
Georgian Horse-Guards and homely 
Georgian Admiralty detain us, save 
inasmuch as these are walls that 
Nelson and Wellington knew, and 
in the Admiralty; Nelson’s body 
lay in state, in the room to the left 
of the hall. One sees a droll piece 
of renaissance taste in the conspicu- 
ous fasces with *S.P.Q.R.’ carved 
on the gate pillars of the Horse- 
Guards. The back of the building, 
towards the Park, has a pleasant 
Hogarthian flavour (will time do 
anything for our new edifices ?), 
and the Park side of the Admiralty, 
though its bricks are very dingy 
(might they not be brightened up 
to the general advantage?), has a 
steady, quiet, satisfactory look, such 
as belongs to good brickwork. 
Inigo Jones’s famous Banqueting 
House at. first sight looks plain, 
but is found to grow upon the 
eye and to possess more variety 
than was suspected ; above all, its 
proportions are good; and, in short, 
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it is one of the few handsome things 
we have, though it certainly does 
sbow two storeys without for one 
within. If Inigo, the greatest post- 
medisval architect England has 
produced, had been allowed to go on 
with his great Palace of Whitehall, 
our public offices might long ago 
have been finely ‘accommodated,’ 
and our purses and patience escaped 
many trials. I never walk under 
his Covent Garden Piazza without a 
sense of pleasure; crossed, of late 
years, with a twitch of disgust 
where two arches and the contiguous 
vaulting have been mutilated, with- 
out the shadow of a reason, by way 
of advertisement of the entrance to 
that foolish ‘ Floral Hall.’ 

And now, my friend, here is ‘ the 
finest site in Europe’—what do you 
think of it? Behold the National 
Gallery, St. Martin’s Church, the 
raw Nelson Column (one wants to 
take a pair of scissors to the jutting 
cornice ), the great Sailoratop, onthe 
art-level of a cheap mantel-shelf 
ornament, the square pedestal at base 
inexpressibly awkward and mean; 
the Lions as life-like as four lumps of 
brownmud,the fountainsaniggardly 
gush in the centre of each misshapen 
reservoir, while a crowd of ugly and 
idle leaden pipes stick up every- 
where through the water; behold 
Morley’s Hotel; the portico of the 
College of Physicians, prefixed to a 
block of uniform design, which is 
painted one-third of one colour and 
two-thirds of another, in proof of 
British independence ; the adver- 
tisements of Cole and Mackintosh, 
and many more sign-boards and 
chimney-pots ; and Northumberland 
House, soon to be swept away from 
the prospect. Some writers have 
been bold enough to describe the 
ducal screen as ‘most interest- 
ing,’ a ‘noble specimen of Jacobean 
architecture,’ but it is neither inte- 
resting nor noble nor even Jacobean, 
having been altered over and over 
again. Even the portal (the only 
tolerable part) was altered in Horace 
Walpole’s time. The best architec- 
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tural feature of the square is Gibbs’s 
Church (though the spire might be 
better), and its bold portico helps, 
too, to compose a good street scene 
as you come down Saint Martin’s 
Lane. 

Against every addition ‘of late 
years, Gallery, Column, Fountains, 
Lions, the verdict ‘failure’ must 
be written. Yet the portico of the 
National Gallery is rather good, 
and the whole facade might be 
made presentable by some not very 
costly alterations. The first thing 
would be to surround the drum of 
the mustard-pot dome with a bold 
cornice resting on detached pillars; 
the next to remove the pepper- 
boxes over each wing. 

The extreme meanness of the dome 
of the National Gallery is one reason 
why Pall Mall with its splendid 
Carlton of the polished pillars, its 
massive Reform, and its other huge 
Club-honses, is so ineffective as a 
street. Each of these edifices would 
tell separately; but they are too 
close together, their heavy cornices 
browbeat the comparatively narrow 
and dead-level thoroughfare, which, 
moreover, seldom has a good light on 
its chief facades. One day, however, 
Pall Mall may look much better; 
when the meaner buildings have by 
degrees been weeded out; with a bet- 
ter Gallery, or at least better Dome, 
at one end, and at the other a broad 
opening into St. James’s Park 
with a road to Hyde Park Corner,— 
and perhaps another road to Bel- 
gravia through what is now Buck- 
ingham Palace Garden. But the 
Duke of York pillar, and the 
Guards’ Monument, who can hope 
to get rid of these? Let us not 
speak of them. 

In Trafalgar Square one is per- 
haps as likely as anywhere else 
(though the occasions are only too 
frequent) to reflect on the curious 
faculty of producing mean and 
paltry results with great effort out 
of copious materials which is cha- 
racteristic of modern British archi- 
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tecture, under whose symbolic sta- 
tue Pasquin might scratch for its 
motto— Maximum of cost, minimum 
of result. Nobody seems to know 
what is to come of the works now 
in progress at the Gallery, which 
are showing above the old facade 
much in the form of a photogra- 
pher’s glass house, and, for good or 
evil, breaking its sky-outline. Let 
us hope not something worse than 
the old. The suggestion of a Flower 
Market in Trafalgar Square is ad- 
mirable, and with this, and two lofty 
and copious Fountains cascading 
down on all sides into handsome 
circular basins (the only right form), 
this now stony desert would bloom 
into an oasis of joy and refreshment. 
Marlborough House, built by 
Wren for the great warrior, is an 
inelegant specimen of Sir Christo- 
pher’s house-building, and the 
whiteness of the too-large coigns 
and pale orange-red tint of the 
bricks do not improve it. It stands 
very awkwardly in regard to Pall 
Mall, thanks to a long-ago quarrel 
between two obstinate people, Sir 
Robert Walpole and Duchess Sarah. 
The former, holding house-property 
in Pall Mall, blocked out the latter 
from herdesired frontage. Itsneigh- 
bour, St. James’s Palace, can only be 
treated as a joke, externally, though 
one feels an interest, too, in the 
strange old red lump, and it is plea- 
sant to have it a thoroughfare ; nay, 
Harry the Eighth’s old gateway is 
even picturesque. But is there any 
reason why the whole Palace should 
be so grimy >—why the brickwork 
should not be made to assume a 
cheerful warm tint of red P 
Turning along Piccadilly we come 
to Burlington House, the very home 
and head-quarters of the Fine Arts, 
The street front has some pleasing- 
ness, good proportion of length to 
height, and the tower-like elevation 
of the centre giving a welcome break 
to the monotonous sky-line of Picca- 
dilly, especially as you slope up to 
it coming from Hyde Park Corner ; 
YY2 
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moreover the face of Pallas on the 
keystones has a measure of the aus- 
tere beauty that befits her; but the 
rest of the details are drearily un- 
interesting, except the rows of 
stone decanters and toilet bottles 
atop, whichare ludicrous. Passing 
into the courtyard, there is again 
something rather pleasing in the 
second and third storeys of the main 
building with its statued recesses, 
but the lower storey with its porch 
is perhaps the very worst thing in 
London. Huge square piers of 
hewn stone, deeply nicked at the 
joinings, hold up a small glass roof, 
and a projecting eave is supported 
by very large stone brackets, gro- 
tesquely bad in design, with figures 
in relief (more like figures in dis- 
tress) packed wretchedly into the 
panelled sides, each as in a torture- 
cell. Poor Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture! never in all your lives 
were you so uncomfortably placed 
as in this porch of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts. Under the glass 
roof is found the entrance to the 
building itself—a row of wretched 
doors and windows, all the joints of 
the stonework again deeply nicked, 
the whole inexpressibly mean in 
effect and at the same time bragging 
in every stone of it of solidity and 
costliness. The galleries within are 
spacious and handsome, but have 
one rather important fault—the 
light for the pictures is cruel! If 
all the Royal Academicians together 
cannot manage to get a decent porch 
for their own house and a good light 
within, what are we to say? No 
wonder the Muse of Architecture 
looks uncomfortable in her niche. 
Piccadilly from Burlington House 
to Hyde Park Corner, with its plea- 
sant slope, and wide prospect over 
the Green Park to Pimlico (lamp- 
glittering at night), and even to the 
Crystal Palace on clear days, is one 
of the picturesque bits of London ; 
but there is not one house which I can 
point out to the special admiration of 
my country cousin, unless it be that 
built by Mr. Hope, now the Junior 
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Athenzum Club, for the sake of its 
porch, its well-proportioned win- 
dows, but chiefly the beautiful 
materials it is built of. Its deli- 
cately tinted stone and inlaid marble 
soothe the eye, as velvet the sense of 
touch, “The roof and chimneys are 
disagreeable, and the corner-space 
(angle being pared-off) has not been 
successfully treated. The Roth- 
schild mansion is nearly as bad as 
the Royal Academy porch; and the 
disappointment of Apsley House— 
a brick fabric cased with Bath stone 
in 1824—is in proportion to its 
fame. The great house now Sir 
Richard Wallace’s was intended to 
be beautiful, butis not; and the 
showy fluted pilasters are too evi- 
dently useless. Would not a statue 
aloft on each of the Piccadilly angles 
add grace to this front ? 

Thegrand mansions on the eastern 
border of the Green Park have no 
great beauty, Spencer House ex- 
cepted, and this over its graceful 
facade shows the usual excrescences 
ofchimneysand chimney-pots, which 
you are somehow expected not to see. 
That an architect should ever think 
himself absolved from dealing with 
the chimneys—otherwise the sky- 
line—-of his pictorial edifice, is one 
of the many droll traditional ab- 
surdities of the so-called art. In 
Bridgewater House the chimneys 
are included in the design, but look 
overweighty ; the coign stones and 
cornices are frittered, and the whole, 
though consistent and palatial, lacks 
charm. Stafford House has a satis- 
factory four-square solidity, crown- 
ed with a nest of chimneys and 
chimney-pots. The park face of 
Lord Salisbury’s renovated edifice 
is so ostentatiously dowdy, that, 
considering the importance of its 
position, it deserves to be rather 
called an affront than a front. Per 
contra, however, the vestibule in 
Arlington Street is decidedly pleas- 
ing. 

When I feel myself in duty bound 
to name Buckingham Palace to my 
country cousin, I either do s0 
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hastily when still afar off, and so 
get done with the business, or else 
take advantage of some favourable 
moment in St. James’s Park, with 
the trees and ornamental water to 
help. 

Park Lane shows an agreeable 
variety of taste in the form of costly 
dwellings, but not much of finished 
architectural beauty, except in the 
stately Italian mansion of Mr. 
Holford. But let us hasten to South 
Kensington, and take a look at the 
Hall, Monument, and Museum. 

The Albert Monument wears a 
costly and pompous air, befitting 
the memorial tribute of a Queen and 
a Nation. The gilding has a fine 
effect, and some passages of the 
colour are delightful, especially in 
the mosaics. The best view is 
where you see all four of the clus- 
tered columns, with about equal 
sky-spaces between. Seen on the 
angle, the arch-openings, one cross- 
ing another, cut the sky into odd 
crooked spaces, and the whole struc- 
ture seems askew. Seen en face, on 
any of its foar sides, the Monument 
looks top-heavy, partly because the 
canopy is rather clumsy and partly 
because the white groups of statuary 
close to the dark clustered columns 
cut off a large part of the apparent 
strength of the latter. The lofty 
superstructure is not well propor- 
tioned ; and its lumpish gable-finials, 
like giant artichokes, and its gilded 
angels with outstretched hands, 
which have an unpleasant bristly 
effect, are not successful speci- 
mens of ornamentation. As to the 
curious Valhalla of great men, 
from Cheops to Cockerell, carved in 
relief round the podium, or as to its 
appropriateness, I say nothing at 
present. The Monument, as a whole, 
if it fails to inspire interest or plea- 
sure (save by the colour and gilding) 
has not much that is positively 
offensive, and might easily have 
been worse. The neighbouring 
Hall is, on the whole, a decided 
architectural success, with one 
great aad unlucky drawback—the 
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unpardonable dome. The upper 
half of this dome, glazed in ridges, 
has one curve (which if continued 
would have done pretty well), the 
lower half, glazed smooth, a diffe- 
rent and much flatter curve, and 
between the two runs a kind of 
vandyked step, formed by the tri- 
angular endings of the glass ridges ; 
while atop of all lies a huge flat cir- 
cular ventilator, a little raised in 
the centre, resembling a monstrous 
patty-pan. The walls, porches, 
windows, &c., are good both in 
form and colour, though the orna- 
mentation in terra-cotta might with 
advantage have been less coarse in 
execution. The dome is not visible 
from the interior of the building, 
being veiled with a vast canopy of* 
graceful form and good colour. 

The red brick and terra-cotta 
buildings of the Science and Art. 
Department at South Kensington, 
so far as can be judged at present, 
will be novel and really beautiful 
additions to London Architecture. 
It has been the fashion to sneer at 
South Kensington, but the Museum, 
in its unfinished state, is already 
the most valuable and delightful 
place of the kind which any city in 
the world possesses, and it is a 
pardonable vanity that induces the 
often-abused dwellers in these bril- 
liant halls to retort by speaking of’ 
the British Museum as ‘the Dust. 
Hole.’ The quadrangle round the- 
Horticultural Society’s Garden 
formed by the International Exhibi- 
tion Buildings and the Albert Hall 
is on the whole cheerfully splendid 
even in its unfinished state, and the 
picture galleries here are admirably 
lighted. This interesting locality, by 
the way, will gain vastly in use and 
charm when there shall cease to be 
any opposition between the interests 
of the proprietaries of the garden 
and of the surrounding buildings. 

While in this part of the town 
let us glance at Kensington Palace. 
This and Hampton Court are the 
only two of our Royal Palaces 
which are at all comforting to look 
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at. Windsor Castle, imposing from 
its position, magnitude, and history, 
is a mere aggregation of architec- 
tural eye-sores. Of Kensington 
Palace the south face is mainly by 
Wren, and also the Orangery at the 
back ; both of them excellent speci- 
mens of what can be done by simple 
and straightforward use of red brick, 
gray-green slate, stone trimmings. 
Indealing with these materials (take 
Chelsea Hospital) Sir Christopher, 
in my humble opinion, was more 
satisfactory than in his famous 
stone buildings; his admirable 
skill in construction came into 
effect, and he made no conscious 
effort to be ornamental, for 
which he had but little gift,— 
though managing on necessity to 
play fifty clever variations on a 
conoid steeple; and I will add 
that these same materials, along 
with what has already been done 
in them, suggest the direction in 
which a characteristic and satis- 
factory school of English archi- 
tecture may best be hoped for. We 
have many good old brick houses, 
and good bricks are the most en- 
during of all building materials. 
Look, for one example among thou- 
sands, at the Roman Arch of Tri- 
umph, all made of little bricks, 
under which the Piedmontese pea- 
sant drives to-day his market-cart 
into the main street of Aosta 
(Augusta) and glance also at the 
bricken walls standing up, smoked 
but firm, amid the ruins of Boston 
great fire, where the granite build- 
ings had mouldered to powder. Our 
‘trimmings’ would be mostly of 
Portland stone, with now and again 
a larger use of that choice sub- 
stance; and other than red bricks, 
too, would sometimes be employed. 

That south face of Kensington 
Palace you may think anybody 
could build ; it has plain rows of 
windows, cornice, roof, and chim- 
neys; but now look at the eastern 
face, which George II. ordered for 
his nursery, of similar materials, 
meant to be of similar style, and 
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it is like turning from a good 
Holbein portrait to a bad Kneller. 

By a few inexpensive changes a 
great improvement could be made 
in the general aspect of this Palace 
as seen from the Gardens ; namely, 
by continuing on the eastern side 
the cornice of the southern or 
William ITI. side, by setting rilievi 
in the three blank panels or sunk 
squares on the eastern side, and by 
putting windows, or sashes and 
glass, in the three blind spaces at 
the west corner of the south front, 
colouring the bricks of that adjunct 
and slanting its roof to agree with 
the rest of the front. 

And now let us walk by pleasant 
shady ways to the north-east corner 
of Hyde Park, and take a look at 
the Marble Arch, removed from the 
forecourt of Buckingham Palace 
to this place, where it has little 
enough congruity, being totally use- 
less as a gateway and commemorat- 
ing nothing. Still the structure 
itself (imitated from the Arch of 
Constantine),with its delightful ma- 
terial, is pleasant to the eye, and 
would be even beautiful but for 
the incomplete look of its upper 
portion. Seen from some points 
of view, it looks shorn at the 
top, as if something had been 
broken off it; and the pillars sup- 
port, instead of statues, as in the 
Roman work, nothing but a piece 
of cornice each, and a renais- 
sance scroll. The Arch might be 
finely completed by eight Statues, 
and on the east and west sides, now 
blank, might be inscribed, in chro- 
nological groups, the names of the 
most eminent men connected with 
the English Metropolis; for we 
cannot be too often reminded that 
our Present Time is the child and 
inheritor of all bygone days. 

Oxford Street has little pictu- 
resqueness to boast of; yet at this 
Arch, in going eastward, one has 
the sense of entering London proper 
by one of its great and busy avenues; 
the breadth and length of the street 
and its continuous ranges of shops 
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are aided in effect by a gentle dip 
of the road and a slight curving of 
the lines, very noticeable when the 
long rows of lamps are lit. From 
Shepherd’s Bush to Holborn there 
is just one building that can be 
looked at with any pleasure, namely, 
the new red brick Church for the 
Deaf and Dumb near Audley Street, 
an edifice which both as to form 
and colour breaks the monotony 
very happily. I am inclined to 
think that the tall thin spire in a 
great city (this church has a high- 
pitched conical red roof) is usually 
a mistake. A spire needs dis- 
tance to make it effective, and is 
fit to be the central feature of some 
more or less definite group, but, 
at its best, rarely if ever becomes 
the equal of a noble tower. The 
spires of London old and new 
play a poor part, architecturally. 
Some of the most effective of the 
modern are in Bayswater, having the 
advantage of being seen from the 
neighbouring Park and Gardens. 
Sir Christopher Wren’s army of 


steeples (of which Bow ranks justly 


first) pleases me little. Instead of 
seeming, as a good gothic spire does, 
to have grown organically like some 
tall tapering plant or tree, Wren’s 
steeple is one thing set atop of an- 
otherina way that reminds one of the 
trick of pilingupa number of articles 
on the after-dinner table, bonbon 
boxes, finger-glasses, tumblers, with 
perhaps a decanter on the summit. 
Yet, when you consider their con- 
struction, these combinations are in- 
teresting and often amusing. They 
always stand visibly on the ground, 
arecuriously varied one from another, 
and there is none without a share of 
beauty. The top of even clumsy St. 
Clement Danes is fine, seen by itself 
above house-tops. It is said that the 
pyramidal portion of every one of 
Wren’s characteristic steeples is con- 
tained within a triangle; that is, that 
tworight linesstarting from the basis 
and meeting at the apex will touch 
the extremity of each of the chief 
projecting parts of the structure. 
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Bow Church and St. Bride’s are the 
loftiest. In St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
he has essayed decorated gothic, 
and in St. Dunstan’s in the East 
has imitated the spire elevated on 
four flying buttresses of St. Nicholas 
at Newcastle. His followers, Hawks- 
moor and Gibbs, built steeples 
after the more usual Wren type, 
but without caring to rest them 
visibly on the ground; and the 
latter’s steeple of St. Mary-le-Strand 
is perhaps as harmonious as any- 
thing of the elder architect’s. The 
Strand from Charing Cross to this 
point is one of our few bits of pic- 
turesqueness, and owes it in no 
small measure to its sprinkling of 
gable ends turned to the street. 
There is no one change of fashion 
that would do so much for the look 
of our streets as a revival of the old 
fashion of turning the gable to the 
street, with all the variations this 
allows. In a great many cases (if 
not in all) a better roof could be thus 
obtained, and an increased stability 
of structure. 

Just inside of Temple Bar (one of 
Sir Christopher’s earliest works, and 
in itself almost evidence enough 
of the defectiveness of his sense 
of beauty) stands the steeple 
of St. Dunstan’s in the West, the 
only lucky piece of work I know 
of its date (1831-3); copied, it 
is true, from St. Helen’s, York, 
but a copy fitted, as so few are, to 
its place. The details are not fine, 
but the open-work crown is an un- 
failing delight, and helps largely to 
make Fleet Street, with its gentle 
curve and slope, one of the best 
pieces of street scenery in London. 

The new Record Office, especially 
in its great tower, has a certain 
massive stateliness; but the bare 
piece of wall between the tops of 
the window arches and the cornice 
gives the whole building a harsh 
and jail-like aspect. 

Of the horrible railway viaduct 
across Ludgate Street, and the 
others in Southwark and elsewhere, 
the tongue refuses to speak. Would 
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that the eyes might refuse to see 
them! I believe it will one day be 
discovered, even by the most prac- 
tical persons, perhaps before very 
long, that most of these hideous and 
costly urban railway works were not 
really needed, either for commerce 
or travelling. 

Everyone knows what Saint 
Paul’s looks like, our post-Reforma- 
tion cathedral, which has the dis- 
tinction of being the most useless 
edifice in the known world, Nearly 
everyone knows that the famous 
and far-seen Dome which caps Lon- 
don, as it were, is a wooden cover 
or mask over an inner structure 
of brick resembling the cone of 
a gilass-works, which lifts up to 
view the lofty lantern with its 
ball and cross; and moreover 
that the upper order of the sides 
of the building is merely a dead 
wall or kind of continuous but- 
tress; and the knowledge of 
these sham features vexes some 
people (it does me), while others do 
not mind it. Most people know 
also that the iron railing has, to 
general advantage, been lately re- 
moved from the west front. 

A large sum of money has been 
subscribed for the decoration of the 
Cathedral, and a model showing 
the proposed interior effect will 
be seen in the Royal Academy exhi- 
bition. Perhaps nothing could be 
done outside, unless it were to gild 
the ribs of the most beautiful Dome 
on the surface of our planet, and to 
alter in some simple way the one 
ugly feature of the exterior (and 
surprisingly ugly that is) — the 
prow-like lump of stonework that 
finishes the east end at top. 

Here we come upon one of the 
most recent and conspicuous ad- 
ditions to London architecture, 
the new Post Office, that huge 
mass of ungainliness, with a portico 
(the very last thing that ought to 
be there) staring straight down on 
the portico of the old Post Office 
and overbearing it. The deeply- 
nicked stonework of all the lower 
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part of the building is simply de- 
testable, the perfection of detest- 
— being reached in the nicked 
circular pillars, each resembling a 
pile of butter-casks. These pillars 
are large and heavy, yet look un- 
safe, and form the sballowest and 
poorest pretence of a portico ever 
seen. Turn to that of the old Post 
Office over the way (a building 
that everyone has sneered at, ex- 
cept John Browdie when he 
alighted from the Yorkshire Mail), 
and it shows a palatial hospitality 
for which one had not been grateful 
enough till now. The inner area of 
the Royal Exchange is the only 
thing, pretensions and opportunities 
considered, that can compare in 
meanness with this portico of the 
new Post Office. 

The City proper has been more 
altered in the last twenty years than 
any other part of London, and fur- 
ther great changes are in progress, 
The plain old fronts, the old inn 
yards, are rapidly going, many 
already gone, and everywhere rise 
tall and massive many-windowed, 
many-pillared edifices of stone, 
polished granite, coloured marble, 
in all styles—the general impression 
on the eye being that everything is 
done ‘ regardless of expense ’—that 
you are in the region of heavy cor- 
porate purses, each a horse-load. 
But I find I must leave the City, and 
many houses and public buildings 
of the metropolis, in which inte- 
resting vagaries are noticeable, 
for another day ; and merely show- 
ing my cousin (what must never 
be omitted) the view from London 
Bridge, river and ships, wharfs and 
warehouses, Custom MHonse and 
Tower, and city steeples, hurry him 
westward again, over asphalte, 
wood, granite, and limestone, m 
time to walk down Regent Street 
before the shops begin to close. 

Regent Street, with its shop- 
gazing crowds, has a certain gaiety 
on @ sunny spring afternoon, but 
the architectural effect is at best 
amusing, and ought to have more 
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colour applied to it. Few of the 
costly shops have merit in design, 
and there is no edifice to break the 
ornamental monotony of Nash’s 
stucco (well enough after its own 
kind) save Hanover Church with 
a foolish portico and two ass-ears 
—chimneys, are they, or veuti- 
lators? Most of the bye-streets to 
right and left are uninteresting, and 
macadamisation has even more than 
its usual patchy and shabby effect 
from the width of the roadway. 
A decent street macadamised is 
like a man in a good coat and 
hat, with the leggings and boots 
of a navvy. Both broken stones 
and granite blocks are barbar- 
ous; and the roadways of all 
London from end to end ought to 
be laid down either with wood or 
asphalte. At present, the sudden 
transitions from one sort of road to 
another—new granite, worn granite, 
broken macadam, compressed ditto, 
wood, asphalte—are most trying to 
our good four-footedslave. Let wood 
or asphalte be general, and London 
horses would soon learn it by heart ; 
and moreover, could then be shod 
in the way best suited for the 
material. What wear and tear of 
horse-fiesh and of carriages would 
thus be saved! What smoothness 
in our journeys, what relief to our 
ears, to our nervous system! 
Against this innovation, as usual, 
there is much prejudice, inte- 
rested and other; and so is 
there against tramway-cars, which 
nevertheless I hope to see gliding 
smoothly along every wide line 
of thoroughfare within the area 
of the metropolis; and that they 
will help us in making some 
stand, however late, against that 
ugly monster and tyrant, the Steam 
Locomotive. The taking up a 
piece of wood or asphalte road- 
way is a comparatively easy busi- 
ness. I am not so sure about 
the merit of asphalte for sidepaths, 
although it looks very pleasant, and 
dries rapidly after rain. In warm 
weather it seems to want elasticity 
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to the step; but a harder kind of 
composition may avoid this defect. 

Another much required street im- 
provement, much easier to do, 
would be to put the names of 
all streets plainly on the street 
corners and corner lamps, and 
insist on the numbers on all 
houses being visible both by day 
and night. 

In thus traversing the Town, we 
passed many Drinking Fountains, 
an excellent new feature; but once 
more the opportunities for decora- 
tion have been in most instances 
wasted. The Regent’s Park possesses 
a handsome design of bronze swans 
with spread wings, and also a very 
ugly and costly Fountain erected by 
the Metropolitan Association, ‘ the 
Gift of Cowasjee Jehangeer Ready- 
Money, Esq. (Companion of the 
Star of India),’ a wealthy Parsee. 
The inscription, on a metal plate, 
is already almost illegible in parts. 
Another monstrosity lifts its head 
in Hyde Park near the Bayswater 
railing, also the gift of an Oriental, 
namely, ‘His Highness the Hon. 
Maharajah Meerza Vijiaram Gaja- 
pati Raj Manea, Sooltan Bahadoor 
of Vijianagram, K.C.S.I.’ The in- 
scription adds that it was ‘ Erected 
by the Metropolitan Drinking Foun- 
tain Association, 1867,’ and we find 
from the Report of the Association 
that it cost over a thousand pounds. 

In each of these: instances an 
Asiatic gentleman was laudably 
disposed to do something for the 
capital of the British Empire 
and his own fame at once, and 
a fountain seemed to his mind 
a natural kind of gift to the 
public. One wonders what the 
Maharajah expected his fountain 
to be like. He ‘came down hand- 
somely,’—and the structure went 
up hideously. Its designer, hard 
pushed to spend so much money, 
has piled an unmeaning heap of cut 
stone over four dribbles of water 
the thickness of a quill. At 
least ten good drinking fountains 
could have been put up in various 
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parts of London for the money 
worse than wasted in this disgusting 
lump of bad taste and bad work- 
manship. I said dribbles of water, 
but this needscorrection. Yesterday, 
April the 21st, was a day of sum- 
mer heat; the streets smoked under 
the water-carts, and the upland of 
Hyde Park basked in the sun. I 
approached this huge ‘ Drinking 
Fountain’ and found it dry as a 
brick-kiln, and one after another 
thirsty child came up and went 
away disappointed. 

It is a pity, too, to close the 
drinking fountains in November, 
as is done even if the weather be 
mild and open. Children are thirsty 
at all seasons; and in Battersea 
Park the football players are often 
much in want of a draught of 
water. The Public-houses, at the 
gates, keep open all round the 
year. With a little care and con- 
trivance, the effects of frost on the 
pipes might be provided against, 
without the rough method of shut- 
ting up for four to six months of 
the year. This reminds me to make 
a note of something I have often 
remarked at the British Museum. 
Just outside the great door are two 
elegant drinking fountains, which 
are in great request with visitors, 
especially those coming away from 
the long corridors of wonder. Sight- 
seeing is thirsty work. But a few 
minutes—by my experience about 
five or six minutes—before the 
hour of closing, up to which a 
large proportion of the visitors 
remain, an attendant turns off the 
water and takes away the cups, 
and anyone who watches will see 
how many disappointed eyes, espe- 
cially of young folk, are turned to 
the little white-marble lions’ heads, 
from which no crystal rill is flowing. 
The attendant perhaps gets away a 
very little earlier, but at the cost of 
a large part of the public benefit 
for which the fountains were placed. 

The drinking-cups of most of the 
fountains are metal, each fastened 
by a chain. This chaining ought 
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to be so managed that the cups 
when out of use should hang at the 
side of the water-spout, not lie 
sluttishly in the basin where people 
often dabble, wash their hands, and 
so on. Moreover, each fountain 
ought to have its filter. 

And now a few words on the 
monster Nuisance of London— 
worse than Thames water, worse 
than street music, worse—I was 
going to say than the Public 
Houses, but I hesitate there. 

You recollect the smoke-tower of 
the Palace of Westminster. Lam- 
beth Palace too sends duly forth its 
wasteful contribution of foulness to 
the sooty air of London. So does 
the neighbouring Hospital and all 
the Hospitals; so do those aristo- 
cratic mansions of Park Lane and 
the Green Park, of Mayfair, Tybur- 
nia and Belgravia; so do those 
luxurious Clubs; so do those Go. 
vernment Offices ; so do those Royal 
Palaces. I have often noticed as 
specially bad offenders the Con- 
sumption Hospital in Brompton, 
and (worst of all) the Travellers’ 
Club. Now all these ought to set 
the example of consuming their own 
smoke. They can well afford the first 
expense of fittings,—to be repaid 
quickly and manifoldly in fuelsaved. 

Parliament in particular ought 
to be ashamed of letting its own 
house be guilty of a large share 
in this ‘ burning shame ’ and ‘ black 
disgrace’ of millions of money spent 
in blotting the sky, begriming archi- 
tecture, blighting vegetation, , pollut- 
ing the vital air at all seasons, and 
givingLondon in fog-time the atmo- 
sphere of an Inferno. Must Parlia- 
ment itself wait for another ‘ Act to 
amend the Smoke Nuisance Abate- 
ment (Metropolis) Act’? Should 
great noblemen and gentlemen wait 
to be compelled to take this most 
requisite and reasonable aap for 
public and private benefit ? 

The fivat Act (1853), which took 
effect on the 1st of August, 
1854, is ‘to abate the Nuisance 
arising from the Smoke of Furnaces 
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in the Metropolis, and from Steam 
Vessels above London Bridge,’ and 
orders that ‘every Furnace employed 
or to be employed in the Metropolis 
in the working of Engines by Steam, 
and everyFurnace employed or to be 
employedinany Mill, Factory,Print- 
ing-House, Dyehouse, Iron Foun- 
dry, Glasshouse, Distillery, Brew- 
house, Sugar Refinery, Bakehouse, 
Gasworks, Waterworks, or other 
Buildings used for the purpose of 
Trade or Manufacture within the 
Metropolis(although a Steam Engine 
be not used or employed therein), 
shall in all cases be constructed or 
altered so as to consume or burn the 
Smoke arising from such Furnace’ ; 
and that if any person shall ‘ use 
any such Furnace which shall not be 
constructed so as to use or burn its 
own Smoke, or shall so negligently 
use any such Furnace as that the 
Smoke arising therefrom shall not 
be effectually consumed or burnt, 
or shall carry on any Trade or 
Business which shall cause any 
noxious or offensive Effluvia, or 
otherwise annoy the Neighbourhood 
or Inhabitants, without using the 
best practicable means for prevent- 
ing or counteracting such Smoke or 
Annoyance, every Person so offend- 
ing shall’ be fined from 2l. to 5/., 
on second conviction 1o/., on third 
2ol.,and so on in the manner of the 
horse-shoe problem. Glass-works 
and pottery-works already esta- 
blished are partially excepted. But 
the amending Act of 1856 orders 
that from January the 1st, 1858, this 
exception shall no longer exist, and 
that not only Steam Vessels above 
bridge, but down-river as far as the 
Nore light should consume their 
own smoke; moreover that public 
Baths and Wash-houses shall do 
likewise. 

Another amending Act ought now 
to abate those further portions of 
the London Smoke Nuisance which 
arise from the Palace of Westmin- 
ster and all other Government 
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Buildings, and all Hospitals, Col- 
leges, Clubs, Companies’ Halls, &e. ; 
and in another section provide that 
every Private House begun to be 
built after the passing of this law 
shall consume its own smoke. Still, 
after this, hundreds of thousands of 
ton of coal yearly would continue to 
be vomited forth upon the air with 
stupid and wicked negligence; but 
thenuisance-abatement lesson would 
by degrees be generally learned, and 
permit the Total Abolition of Smoke 
to accomplish itself easily, leaving 
a new and cleaner generation to 
wonder at the stupid and wasteful 
negligence that endured this evil 
so long. 

As before hinted, there are many 
institutions and many wealthy pri- 
vate people in London that ought 
not to wait for this, but reform their 
own share of the ‘nuisance’ with- 
out delay, and set a good example. 
As to the best way of doing it, there 
are various available, plans to choose 
from; what is certain is that the 
thing can be done, and ought to be 
set about at once. 

Great would be the gain in many 
ways, and among the rest to London 
Architecture, present and future. 
The grotesque army of chimney- 
pots would disappear. The streets 
or buildings would show every fine 
day and all day long varying effects 
correspondent to that which now 
surprises the very early (or very 
late) Londoner, when the old dingy 
things appear almost transfigured 
in their early morning freshness of 
aspect. And the Coming Architect 
(I believe he and his fellows are. not 
far off, perhaps already amongst us) 
may apply his daintiest devices of 
sculpture-work and of colour with 
the certainty of their standing forth, 
not as soot-traps and langhing- 
stocks, but with the full beauty of 
his conception, 


All bright and glittering in the smokeless 


air. 
BW, 
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A RAILWAY-ACCIDENTS BILL. 


HEN the fearful accidents of 

last autumn drew public at- 
tention so strongly to the manage- 
ment of the railways, it was urged 
that an undue prominence was 
likely to be attached to the subject, 
for such a state of things was ab- 
normal, and, like an eruption of 
Vesuvius, only happened once in a 
long course of years. It was due 
to the tourist traffic, to the vast in- 
crease in the number of passengers, 
flowing out of the metropolis and 
from the other great cities in pur- 
suit of health and enjoyment. This 
tourist traffic put a strain upon 
railway resources which they were 
not entirely able to meet. As soon 
as this pressure was removed, acci- 
dents would become fewer and 
farther between. Another fruitful 
cause of mishap, it was argued, was 
the excursion trains ; these would 
cease towards winter, and railway 
travelling would be safe. But day 
by day went by, still bringing 
catalogues of killed and wounded, 
like the bulletins from the seat of 
war, and it was said that some of 
the papers kept a heading standing, 
always in type, under which to 
place the telegrams and reports of 
accident which were sure to arrive. 
The very frequency and steady con- 
tinuance of accident had a certain 
amount of effect in lessening the 
acute tension of the public mind; 
they became a matter of course, an 
evil which must be endured. But 
now, after so many months of in- 
cessant mishap, the general feeling 
has again turned, and there is 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land a sense of insecurity, 
an ill-defined dread of railway 
journeys. Looking at the long list 
of slaughtered and shattered—the 
word shattered is used advisedly, 
for no other will convey a correct 
idea of the injuries carelessly de- 
scribed as a ‘severe shaking’— 
looking at this list, one wonders 


almost how people, especially nery- 
ous people, can face a railway 
journey at all. There are, of course, 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
whose lives are of necessity spent 
in nearly constant travelling ; these 
are forced to endure the risk ; but 
there are also hundreds of thon- 
sands whomove about not altogether 
for pleasure, but because of the 
peculiar restlessness which is one 
of the most marked traits of our 
era. There must be a large amount 
of fatalism in the national character 
—unconscious fatalism, for Eng- 
lishmen, as a rule, look upon a de- 
clared belief in destiny as rather 
theatrical. But. still there is the 
feeling that, however many scores 
may have been injured, still we 
may escape—we shall not be hurt. 
The population is so large that 
there are very few comparatively 
who have friends or relatives 
maimed, or who in any way are 
personally brought into connection 
with an accident: it does not come 
home to everyone. Yet there isa 
unanimous opinion throughout the 
country that such a condition of 
railway affairs has been endured 
long enough, and it would only re- 
quire some great public leader to 
take recognition of the matter to 
raise a storm of indignation at the 
wrong which is thus inflicted upon 
the public. Irrespective of politics, 
that is of party, the Ministry which 
should bring forward a Bill for the 
prevention of railway accidents 
would undoubtedly arrive at the 
highest pitch of popularity. But 
in all probability ministers of either 
party will be exceedingly careful 
how they introduce such a Bill in 
view of the enormous influence of 
the railway companies and the 
value of their vested interests. It 
would be a question opening up 
endless vistas of dispute, a perilous 
and unsatisfactory step. Had it 
been otherwise, there can scarcely 
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be a doubt that Mr. Gladstone would 
have gone to the country with the 
offer of such a Bill as one of his 
bids at least; and so far as mere 
popularity is concerned, there is no 
doubt that it would have been a 
better hit than the abolition of the 
income tax. But popularity and 
power are two different things, as 
many candidates in the trade union 
interest discovered to their cost 
during the late election, when the 
ballot box gave a result utterly op- 
posed to the uproarious shouting 
and cheering they had received. If 
Mr. Disraeli should put forward 
such a Bill we must give him credit 
for extreme courage, for it would 
be fought out to the bitter end with 
almost unexampled tenacity. There 
are those who think that the pur- 
chase of the railways by the State 
would be the best method of deal- 
ing with the question: whether 
that be so, or not, need not be dis- 
cussed at present, for it is almost 
certain that no Government can at 
this day hope to carry such a mea- 
sure. The utmost that can be at- 
tempted is the modification of exist- 
ing regulations—in plain words, a 
moderate amount of interference. 
The lessons of the last six months 
have brought out into clear relief 
the principal points in railway 
management which requireimprove- 
ment. A correct appreciation of 
these points, always subdued and 
toned down by remembering the 
truism that all legislation is a com- 
promise, will give a tolerably good 
conception of the outline of a pos- 
sible Bill, only second in the com- 
plexity of the details with which it 
has to deal to Mr. Forster’s Educa- 
tion Acts. 

x50 vast a subject can only be 
attacked by a system of division 
into heads; of these the principal 
will be: Firstly, The Permanent 
Way; secondly, The Rolling Stock; 
thirdly, Passenger Traffic; fourthly, 
Goods Traffic ; fifthly, Railway Ser- 
vants, &c. &c. &c. These again 
are all so intimately connected that 
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in speaking of one it is impossible 
to avoid allusions to the others. 
But, to begin with the permanent 
way. The original conception of a 
railway was a straight road of iron, 
without curve, and without rise or 
fall; and the first great railway 
engineers endeavoured, so far as 
circumstances would allow, to carry 
these general principles into effect. 
They attempted to make lines direct 
from one large centre of industry 
to another, and only turned out of 
the straight course when it was 
rendered necessary in order to fol- 
low the second grand canon of rail- 
way construction—that is, to obtain 
a level as perfect as possible. So 
it was that the first trunk lines often 
ran for scores of miles through 
tracts of country without large 
towns or the means of supplying a 
commensurate amount of traffic: a 
mistake that afterwards led to the 
commission of another almost equal- 
ly suicidal, that of constructing 
branch lines to single towns. Then, 
to get a level, vast sums of money 
were sunk in tunnelling, embanking, 
cuttings and viaducts, expenses 
which are now very much lowered 
by the discovery that trains can be 
run up and down inclines which in 
earlier days would have been deemed 
impracticable. The lines themselves 
were built to accommodate an 
amount of traffic which in those 
times seemed gigantic, but which 
now would be thought nothing. 
They were constructed, too, in ex- 
pectation of only a moderate speed 
being attained, and the staff of ser- 
vants was proportioned to these 
anticipations. Only in a few in- 
stances, it is to be deplored, have 
the altered conditions been met by 
judicious modifications. Many times 
the amount of traffic passes over 
the road, and yet it is neither 
widened nor are proper precau- 
tions taken. It is like usin 

what was once a bridle track for 
the thoroughfare of a great city. 
So little did the first railway 
builders understand the task they 
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had undertaken, that numbers of 
contractors ruined themselves, and 
many great bridges fell in. But 
take train on almost any railway 
whose terminus is in London, and 
go out ten or twenty miles, then 
alight, and examine the permanent 
way, and state if you can in 
what material points it differs from 
the road laid down twenty years 
before. The sleepers have been re- 
newed, the rails themselves have 
been replaced some score of times, 
and two or three times by different 
patterns, but the line as a road re- 
mainsunchanged. Even the fences 
at the sides are in the same unsatis- 
factory state. If it is a hedge, it is 
weak, low, utterly incapable of 
resisting cattle if they wished to 
get out. If it is post and rails, 
they too are low, and in places 
broken, yet the companies employ a 
staff to attend to these very fences, 
the cost of whose services in the 
course of years would almost suffice 
to build a wall along the whole 
route. Their inutility to prevent 
accident was shown at Guildford. 
Tt is all very well for county 
court judges to decide, as they have 
done, that it is the duty of the 
owner or occupier of the land ad- 
joining a line to prevent his cattle 
from getting out (even though the 
company may have a fence), and 
that he cannot claim compensation 
for their destruction if he does not 
himself keep up afence. This may 
be sound law as regards the owner 
of the cattle ; but the case changes 
entirely when sufferers from an 
accident caused by a’ stray bullock 
apply for compensation. The know- 
ledge that a locomotive will run up 
inclines and pass down declivities 
utterly unthought of by the original 
engineers, has not altogether turned 
out for the safety of railway pas- 
sengers. There can be little doubt 
that it has led to a certain amount 
of carelessness both in constructing 
new lines and in keeping up the 
old ones. Evidence given after the 
catastrophe at Wigan showed that 
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the rails always deteriorated most 
at the uneven places, and, if we re- 
member right, most upon the fall, 
those rails wearing out first on 
which the engines run down hill. 
It is of course utterly hopeless to 
think of railways being ever again 
made upon the principle ofa perfect 
level ; but this very fact should lend 
additional weight to the suggestion 
of Government inspectors of per- 
manent way, acting not once ortwice 
a year, but constantly employed. 
The deterioration of the rails, the 
unevenness of the line, are one of 
the great causes of that incessant 
jolting and vibration which is 
equally destructive to the health of 


. the passengers and the carriages. 


The incessant shaking and rattling 
keeps the passengers in a constant 
state of nervous watching, and when 
endured for a length of time must 
have its effect upon the spinal cord. 
In these days, when railway travel- 
ling is not amatter of pleasure or 
even of convenience, but to so many 
thousands of absolute necessity, 
when the practice of residing at a 
distance of ten, twenty, and even 
fifty miles from the ‘ office,’ becomes 
continually more common, this 
matter of the smoothness of the 
permanent way is one of serious 
importance. It is not perhaps so 
fertile a cause of startling cata- 
strophes as some other oversights ; 
but it has its tangible dangers as 
well as its less perceptible effects. 
An engine off the line is an occur- 
rence so frequent now as scarcely to 
call forth a remark, but it is often 
undoubtedly owing to the uneven 
track. When this unevenness occurs 
at a sharp curve or near a series of 
points, the materials of a serious 
mishap are lying dormant. An 
engine off the line, commonas it may 
be, is a most dangerous element. 
Imagine it happening at a point 
where a signal box could not be 
easily resorted to, and in the dark- 
ness of the night, with a passenger 
express coming up behind at forty 
milesan hour. Such an incident in 
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broad daylight was very near causing 
a terrific accident to the up express 
on the Great Western only a short 
time since. This express, travelling 
at fifty-four and a half miles an 
hour, was brought up within three 
hundred yards of an engine which 
had left the rails, and which delayed 
the traffic two hours. In that delay 
again thereis an indefinite possibility 
of accident. 

In addition there is the chance of 
an axle breaking. Made of the best 
materials, and tested up to an im- 
mense weight, these axles may resist 
the incessant revolution, and its curi- 
ouseffects in weakening the adhesion 
of the metallic particles, for a con- 
siderable length of time ; but when 
to this is added the jar and shake 
caused by an uneven track, now 
down, now up, now one side, and 
now that, the axle must be splendid 
work indeed to escape fracture. It 
is often the case that the land upon 
which the sleepers are laid is not 
itself perfectly firm and compact, 
but gives to an appreciable extent, 
sinking down under the pressure of 
a train and rising after it has 
passed, so that the train is always 
travelling in ahollow. The railsas 
the train passes appear to bend. 
Much must depend upon the cha- 
racter of the soil and the length of 
time it has had to settle ; something 
too may be laid to the charge of 
the weather ; but still more to the 
workmen, who take up the sleepers 
to replace them with new, not 
ramming the soil down hard enough. 
A similar effect is produced in drain- 
ing; when the drain is filled in, if 
not rammed down tight and the 
earth piled up to some slight extent 
above the level of the ground, it is 
sure in a few days to sink in. The 
workmen, however, must be excused 
because of the short time which is 
allowed to them in which to fulfil 
their tasks; and considering the 
immensity of the work, and the 
difficulties under which it is accom- 
plished, it must in all fairness be ad- 
mitted that it is wonderfully well 
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done. But should any legislation 
take place upon the subject, the per- 
manent way, as the very foundation 
of a railroad, must receive an atten- 
tion which it has not hitherto had. 
It is impossible in the short space 
of an article like this to deal ex- 
haustively with every detail; the 
broad features can alone be indicated. 

The most important necessity con- 
nected with the permanent way is 
obviously the widening of the track 
by the addition of one or two more 
lines. There is a very general feel- 
ing loudly and decidedly expressed 
that Parliament ought to compel 
railway companies upon whose lines 
there is an inordinate amount of 
traffic, to lay down a double track. 
They have land enough, it is argued, 
at least most of them have, without 
fresh purchases, and they have 
money enough. In a word, they 
owe it to the public. There is in 
this cry a great deal that is true, 
but at the same time it must not be 
forgotten that railway proprietors 
are but human as well as their 
passengers, and cannot perform im- 
possibilities. In principle the public 
are quite right; in practice an 
amount of modification must neces- 
sarily take place. The expenditure 
which would be required to lay 
down double lines along the whole 
length of thegreattrunk roads would 
itself be so enormous as to utterly 
preclude the idea. It would absorb 
an amount of capital so large as to 
eat up all the dividends in interest 
on borrowed money, andthis would 
be an evil scarcely less great than 
the present. A poor company 
means a weak company, unable to 
make proper provision for traffic, 
unable to meet its liabilities, unable 
to employ good servants. The in- 
solvent state of such huge concerns 
as trunk railways is even a matter 
of serious consideration in a na- 
tional point of view. The richer 
the railway companies, the better 
for the public. A great railway 
is in fact in some degree a na- 
tional bank, in which thousands 
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have an interest besides the thou- 
sands who have invested init. It 
would be the falsest policy to cripple 
the companies by compelling them 
to borrow the capital required to 
double their lines. They certainly 
could not construct such additional 
roads out of their reserves. What, 
then, seems reasonable to propose is, 
that through great stations, junc- 
tions, and generally at places where 
the traffic concentrates, the railways 
should be compulsorily widened. 
It came out in evidence not long 
since that the engine-driver of a 
goods train was eight hours before 
he could get his charge into a 
certain great station in the north. 
There clearly ought to be right 
throughevery suchstation aseparate 
and distinct pair of rails never used 
for shunting, but always kept open 
for passenger traffic, and especially 
for the passage of express trains. It 
is not too much to require the com- 
panies to provide such accommoda- 
tion as this. 

Themost prolific source of disaster 
is the shunting of goods and mineral 
trucks on the track along which in 
a few minutes a train must dash at 
the rate of fifty miles anhour. No 
system of signals, however com- 
plete, can be accepted as an absolute 
protection against danger. Events 
have proved that, let the signal ar- 
rangements be ever so complete and 
as carefully managed as possible, 
still accidents will happen; and a 
moment’s thought will show the 
reason. These signals are not di- 
rected by an infallible power, they 
depend upon the foresight, the 
quick wit, the attention, and the 
judgment of many human beings. 
If all of these do their duty, and a 
very bewildering duty it sometimes 
is, even then a moment’s hesitation, 
a slight error in judgment, may pro- 
duce a fearful collision. But is it 
ever possible to get a hundred 
human organisations into such per- 
fect accord as to all work exactly 
and harmoniously together? It is 
like trying to make as many watches 
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tick precisely at the same moment ; 
it cannot be done. Ninety-nine out 
of the hundred men may do at the 
critical moment exactly what they 
ought to do, but the last may make 
a mistake which will render the 
work of all the rest nugatory. Sig- 
nalling ought to be carried to the 
utmost perfection, but let us be 
careful not to trust all to the sema- 
phore, not to put a misplaced and 
blind confidence in the red and 
white arms and coloured lamps. 
Let there come a fog, for instance, 
and of what avail are they? But 
if through the crowded avenues of 
the centres of traffic there is a dis- 
tinct and separate pair of railsalways 
kept open, never used for shunting 
upon any pretext whatever, this 
with the aid of signals may be con- 
sidered as the limit to which human 
foresight, trammelled as it always 
must be by circumstances, and by 
the question of cost, can attain. 
The expenditure necessary to 
provide such short double lines 
would not be excessive. It would 
probably be almost covered in three 
or four years by the amount saved 
through the avoidance of accidents, 
A smash-up cannot be estimated to 
cost on an average much less than 
15,0001.; many estimate it as high 
as 25,0001. and 30,0001. First there 
is the wreck of an engine and 
tender—put that at 3,o00/. ; another 
engineand tenderseriously damaged, 
and costing 1,000]. to repair. Say 
ten carriages, more or less broken, 
at 500l. each, that would be 5,000l. 
Damage to the permanent way, 
2,000l. ; loss through hours of delay 
and interruption of traffic, 2,000l. ; 
compensation to killed and wounded, 
say 5,000], This is a very low 
estimate, and does not include 
several items, such as labour, &c. 
Now the cost of making a line is 
often put at 10,000/. per mile, but 
this includes expenditure which 
would not be incurred by a company 
making a new line parallel to their 
existing rail, and which would be 
so easy of access for materials. 
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Then the cost of a smash at 15,0001. 
would about cover the cost of con- 
structing two miles of railway, 
nearly if not quite enough to meet 
the demand for a separate and dis- 
tinct pair of rails clear through 
over-burdened junctions and central 
stations. Surely legislative inter- 
ference to this extent is justifiable. 
By this means also another prolific 
cause of mishap would be in great 
measure avoided, i.e. the risks at- 
tending points. Everyone must 
have noticed that on approaching a 
station the carriage rattles and 
shakes almost as if the wheels 
were passing over stones—this is 
caused by the points. Now to a 
train tearing along at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, these jerks and 
jolts are serious matters ; and if the 
points should not be precisely right 
the consequences may be appalling. 
The awful catastrophe at Wigan, 
still fresh in the memory of all, 
illustrates with ghastly distinct- 
ness the dangers attending an 
express train passing over a series 
of points. It does seem almost im- 
possible to avoid points altogether, 
but the use of a distinct line of rails 
through stations and shunting 
places would reduce them to a 
minimum. There must at either 
end of these distinct lines be points 
for the purpose of running trains 
off what may be provisionally 
called the express rails. But such 
points would occur at two places 
only, and need be only of the sim- 
plest description. This reduction 
of the number of points to be crossed 
by trains travelling at great speed 
must in itself materially lessen the 
risk; and then there would be a 
gain also in the fewer spots at which 
watchfulness would be required. 

In the method of working the 
permanent way experience does not 
seetn to indicate any very decided 
superiority in any particular system. 
It is very rarely indeed that a train 
runs into a train in front of it tra- 
velling in the same direction, pro- 
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vided always that such trains are in 
their legitimate position. Even the 
delay of a slow train in front and 
the approach of a fast train behind 
has seldom of itself resulted in accis 
dent. There is firstly the safeguard 
of the signals warning the express 
that the slow train is only a short 
distance ahead ; and secondly, a stern 
chase is proverbially a long one, and 
the driver of the fast train can 
usually ascertain the presence of 
the other some time previously. 
One train only runs into another, 
as a rule, both fravelling in the 
same direction, when one is en- 
gaged in shunting. Therefore it 
is doubtful if the compulsory adop- 
tion of the block system, except 
during the prevalence of fog, will 
be any real safeguard, and it may 
even prevent other precautions 
being taken by laying down too 
rigid a code of procedure. What is 
chiefly required is stringent shunt- 
ing regulations. Shunting is the 
grand cause of accident. Strike at 
that, and you strike at the root of 
the whole matter. The companies 
themselves are perfectly well aware 
of the danger, but they find the 
greatest difficulty in dealing with 
it because it is upon shunting that 
so large a portion of their business 
depends. Every driver and guard is 
furnished with a set of rules, which 
he is required to sign, and adhere to, 
and any breach of which, if an acci- 
dent occurs, lays the blame upon 
him and absolves the company. 
These rules are excellent, and so 
conceived as almost to preclude 
accident, but then the men find it 
impossible to follow them. They 
say that if they did strictly obey 
these instructions they should not 
get a train one hundred miles in a 
week, They must run some risk 
to get the cars along. Now this is 
putting a hard-working and, as a 
rule, careful staff of men in a false 
and unfair position. Atthe present 
moment the staff are responsible if 
a risky attempt at shunting results 
ZU 
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in disaster—they have disobeyed 
instructions. But the companies 
ought to be compelled so to arrange 
their traffic and their lines that their 
staff can honestly and literally carry 
out their orders. The whole subject 
of shunting is so complicated that 
only the labours of a commission 
taking sworn evidence can lead to 
a result sufficient to justify sug- 
gested legislation. 

Level crossings are another risk 
belonging to this division of the 
subject, but they are already con- 
demned, and therefore do not require 
discussion here. 

The accidents arising out of the 
rolling stock itself are simple of 
description, but difficult to always 
account for, and consequently equally 
difficult to provide against. There 
is first that of the axle breaking. 
It is not at all an uncommon thing 
to see in the papers that a mile or 
so of rails was torn up, goods 
scattered in all directions, and 
trucks destroyed through the break- 
ing of an axle of a goods train. 
This attracts little attention be- 
cause it is rare for much loss of 
life to accompany it. But suppose 
such an event happening to a 
passenger carriage tearing along 
behind an express engine. The con- 
sequences that must ensue are be- 
yond conception horrible. It is very 
true that such a thing appears to 
rarely occur to passenger cars, but 
it may do so at any moment, and 
how is it to be provided against ? 
At the present moment great pre- 
cautions are taken. The axles are 
severely tested before being used 
at all: they are tapped at regular 
distances, and it is understood that 
after they have made a certain cal- 
culated number of revolutions they 
are removed, and new ones substi- 
tuted. This isas it should be: but 
it would be a little better if it were 
made a matter not of interest, but 
of legal enactment. The practice 
of companies might be advan- 
tageously confirmed by the Legis- 
lature ; for though they may gene- 
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rally carry it out, there is nothing 
to prevent them omitting these 
precautions. 

Carriages leave the rails occa- 
sionally ; this may generally be set 
down to the fault of the permanent 
way, or to the points. It has often 
been said that the plan upon which 
they are built is defective in one 
important respect—the axles have 
no play; they have no motion like 
the fore wheels of a road waggon, 
and consequently in going round a 
curve there must be a certain 
amount of friction and grinding, 
which if the curve be sharp, and 
the speed high, may be an element 
of danger. It is argued that a 
small amount of motion should be 
permitted to the axles to enable 
them to travel round a curve with- 
out this grinding. On the face of 
it this is irrefutable ; but the ques- 
tion arises whether in such cases 
stability would not be partially 
sacrificed. In passing acurve, too, 
the freedom of the axles to give a 
little would increase the risk from 
the already unpleasant tendency to 
heel over towards the outside; in 
other words, to fly off at a tangent. 
It cannot, therefore, be hastily de- 
cided whether or no this improve- 
ment would really be a_ gain. 
Another controversy has long raged 
between the systems of loose and 
taut couplings. Each system has 
its own peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages, and no single per- 
son is capable of giving a decided 
opinion. It may, however, be useful 
to bear in mind, that trucks which 
are loosely coupled are more fre- 
quently off the rails than passenger 
carriages, which are always more 
or less tightly coupled. On such 
matters as these no theorist ought 
to have his way: the preference 
should be finally awarded by a com- 
mittee of practical men. The dan- 
ger from fire, judging from the few 
occasions on which accidents of this 
kind have happened, appears to be 
comparatively small; but then it 
must not be forgotten that, when- 
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ever this class of mishap occurs, it 
is attended with peculiarly horrible 
traits. Fire can only break out in 
three ways: from the neglect to 
grease the axles, from careless- 
ness (with matches for instance) 
on the part of passengers, or from 
the presence of combustibles (such 
as inflammable oils) in the parcels’ 
vans. Precautions are always taken 
against the first and last of these 
risks. But still there is a risk, and 
a fearful one, when it is considered 
that the speed of a train causes a 
draught which would rapidly fan 
the smallest spark into overpower- 
ing flame. And while on this sub- 
ject, too much stress cannot be laid 
on the dangerous practice in smoking 
carriages of dropping the lucifer 
or half burnt-out fusee down the 
hollow into which the window 
slides. It is not even uncommon 
to see lighted rolls of paper pushed 
down these places, which are sim- 
ply made of dry wood. It is all 
very well to say that a match soon 
goes out, and the paper will smother 


itself; and so it may ninety-nine 
times out 2 hundred, but the prac- 
tice is nevertheless very objection- 


able, to say the least. After all, 
the only effective precaution that 
can be taken to insure the safety of 
passengers is easy and rapid com- 
munication with the guard. At 
present there is practically no com- 
munication. Of course, we all 
know that a string is affixed out- 
side the doors of carriages on ex- 
press trains, in a most awkward 
position, by pulling which a pas- 
senger may induce the guard to 
stop the train. But to do so places 
the whole of the responsibility of 
the stoppage upon the passenger ; 
and unless he is justified by most 
imminent danger, he is liable to 
have to pay very heavy compensa- 
tion for assumed loss to the com- 
pany. We maintain that the re- 
sponsibility of stopping a train 
ought never to rest solely upon the 
passenger. Besides the risk, or 
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danger of injury to limb or life, 
from actual physical accident, there 
are many very cogent reasons why 
an easy and intelligible communi- 
cation ought to be vyossible with 
the guard. A passenger, or pas- 
sengers, may be shut up in a 
compartment with a lunatic or a 
dangerously drunken man. What 
on earth is there to prevent a fellow 
so minded from robbing or insult- 
ing unprotected ladies? It would 
be easy to spring from the carriage 
the moment it stopped, and mingle 
with the crowd on the platform 
before any alarm could be given to 
the station authorities. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive why such robberies 
do not happen daily. On Conti- 
nental railways the guard passes 
along the footboard outside the 
carriages while the train is in mo- 
tion between stations, looks in at 
the window, examines the ticket, 
and gives whatever information is 
wished for. It is far from desirable 
that such a dangerous practice 
should be extended to our lines, 
but something must be done, es- 
pecially on through trains run- 
ning great distances. At present 
every person who gets into a 
railway carriage surrenders him- 
self to the care of the company’s 
servants, and to the chances of 
accident. He is boxed up within 
a small compartment, with no means 
of escape but that of jumping from 
the train, a remedy as bad as the 
risk of remaining; ‘he is perfectly 
helpless, and can do nothing but 
resign himself to fate. Atsea, even 
in shipwreck, a man may swim or 
cling to a spar, and there is usually 
some little previous warning; but 
here there is no resource—one is 
crushed or maimed without a voice 
in the matter. This is a point 
on which we have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that the action 
of Parliament is immediately de- 
sirable. 

Another obvious improvement, 
an improvement which would alone 
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materially reduce the number of 
accidents, is the use of continuous 
brakes. The companies admit their 
utility, and yet neglect to apply 
the principle. It is almost incre- 
dible that such a glaring want 
should have been left so long un- 
supplied. What loss of life, what 
damage to limbs and constitutions, 
what enormous destruction of roll- 
ing stock, might have been avoided 
by the adoption of these brakes! 
It is barely possible to believe that 
educated gentlemen, directors of 
rich and powerful companies, can 
require the pressure of Legislature 
before proceeding out of sheer self- 
interest to utilise this discovery. 
There exists at this moment a 
degree of prejudice against high 
speed founded upon the supposition 
that great velocity increases the 
chances of accident. But if those 
accidents which have occurred to 
express trains are investigated, this 
prejudice will be found to be 
groundless. Velocity in itself is 


not a cause of mishap. Disasters 


to express trains have almost in- 
variably happened through three 
distinct causes: the wrong position 
of the points, the neglect to shunt 
trains out of the way, and the want 
of proper means to bring the car- 
riages to a standstill. It has been 
already suggested that a separate 
pair of express rails should be laid 
through every large station, thus 
escaping much of the risk from 
points and shunting. The employ- 
ment of continuous brakes would 
remove the danger from the in- 
ability to stop quickly. With these 
natural precautions there is no real 
objection to the highest speed, or 
even to an increase in the speed 
now occasionally reached. Velocity 
does not raise the amount of vibra- 
tion in a proportionate ratio. If 
the permanent way be in good con- 
dition, and the carriages sound and 
strong, a train will travel at fifty 
miles an hour with very little more 
shaking than another proceeding 
at twenty. The proposition to 
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compulsorily reduce the speed of 
trains is one so utterly opposed to 
the spirit of the age, that it can 
never be seriously entertained. The 
ever increasing tendency to travel 
long distances upon what years ago 
would have been considered totally 
inadequate cause, the immense ex- 
tension and ramification of business, 
and the formation of through routes 
hundreds of miles in length, all 
tend to raise the rate of speed. 
Time becomes day by day more and 
more the equivalent of money ; even 
the massing of so many myriads of 
people in great cities, which creates 
imperative wants und demands that 
must be supplied, all lead in the 
same direction. Any return to the 
slow movement of a past time is 
impossible. What is necessary is a 
determined endeavour to remove 
those dangers which lurk upon the 
rail, There is per se no reason 
why speed should not be increased 
in proportion as improvements in 
the application of steam render it 
possible. With separate express 
rails through great stations, with 
strict shunting regulations, easy 
communication with the guard, and 
continuous brakes, there would be 
no more danger in travelling at 
seventy miles an hour than there is 
now in travelling fifty. We do not 
say that such a rate of speed is de- 
sirable in itself; only this, that if 
the development of trade and 
society should render it necessary, 
there is no actual obstacle in the 
way if common sense precautions 
are taken. On mathematical prin- 
ciples an accident on a railway is 
impossible. Here is a straight iron 
road practically level, here are 
flanged wheels which must follow 
the rails. The motive power is 
subject to laws with which science 
has made us all familiar. There 
are no indefinite possibilities equi- 
valent to the risk of a horse shying 
or bolting. The engine can neither 
shy nor bolt. Hence it is apparent 
that almost all railway accidents 
arise from preventible causes, and 
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therefore the blame lies at the door 
of some one or other human being, 
and not on the shadowy shoulders 
of chance. Even under present 
conditions it is doubtful whether 
travelling by road is not more 
dangerous than by rail. If it were 
vossible to collect statistics of all 
the accidents, collisions, overturn- 
ings, &c., of traps, carriages, vehi- 
cles of all descriptions throughout 
the country, the total would be 
appalling. Then compare with it 
the enormous numbers of persons 
conveyed by rail, and the contrast 
will be in favour of the iron road. 
It has become far too prevalent a 
habit to accept it as an established 
fact that a railway must of necessity 
be a dangerous method of travelling. 
This is a most erroneous notion. 
If only those precautions were 
adopted which the incessant acci- 
dents of the last eight months have 
so forcibly brought before the public, 
there would soon grow up a con- 
viction that railway journeys are, 
That it 


humanly speaking, safe. 
would be to the interest of the 
companies to employ these precau- 


tions must be obvious. In the first 
place the drain upon their finances 
through claims for compensation, 
and for loss and damage sustained 
to rolling stock and permanent way, 
would be reduced to a minimum. 
Then, large numbers of nervous 
persons would gradually avail them- 
selves of the rail, and travel three 
times where they now travel once. 
Finally, if the present state of things 
continues, the public may take steps 
which would considerably curtail 
the freedom of the companies. 
There can be nodoubt that onerea- 
son why the companies have not im- 
proved their systems is the mistakes 
they committed many years ago in 
the infancy of railway management, 
and from the effects of which many 
great lines have hardly yet recovered. 
This was the construction of in- 
numerable branch lines to out- 
lying towns, costing large sums in 
the first place, and annually absorb- 
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ing a heavy share of the profit of 
the trunk road. It is a question 
whether even now it would not be 
advantageous to abandon some of 
these branches. The only real 
argument in their favour is the fact 
that in time some of these become 
the nuclei of other through routes, 
and thus end in developing traffic. 
It may be asked,*are not the com- 
panies at this day committing 1 
somewhat similar mistake by sink- 
ing vast sums in the construction 
of huge terminal stations in the 
metropolis with gigantic hotels, 
which scarcely any influx of visitors 
can make pay? If the capital thus 
sunk had been employed in im- 
proving the permanent way, so as 
to obviate many of the dangers of 
shunting, in the application of con- 
tinuous brakes, and other precau- 
tions, it would surely have returned 
a much better percentage. 

After all mechanical improve- 
ments are adopted, after all is done 
that science and experience can 
suggest, the safety of the passengers 
must depend in the greatest mea- 
sure upon the servants of the com- 
panies. Before saying anything 
upon this subject, it is only just to 
acknowledge that, taken as a body, 
railway employés are a most reli- 
able set of men. It is only won- 
derful that, under the difficulties 
they have to contend against, they 
succeed in fulfilling their duties so 
well. But they are notoriously 
over-worked and ill-paid; and, let 
them be,never so anxious to do 
their duty, there must come a time 
when the strain of long hours and 
incessant attention causes an un- 
conscious relaxation of watchful- 
ness. It is then that points are 
left partly open, signals wrongly 
displayed, warnings neglected. If 
it is found that a common day 
labourer, upon whose mind his task 
makes no impression, cannot work 
for more than nine hours a day with 
health to himself and profit to his 
employer, how is it possible that 
men whose minds have to be per- 
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petnally on the alert, whose judg- 
ment and discretion are called into 
exercise every moment, can satis- 
factorily continue at their posts for 
twelve, fifteen, and even seventeen 
hours? The thing is glaringly ab- 
surd. If ever a Factory Act was 
needed to protect children from the 
ill consequences which too early em- 
ployment would occasion to their 
health, surely legislative interfer- 
ence is pressingly required to guard 
the public against the fearful risks 
of this system of over-work and 
long hours. Scarcely an accident 
has happened in which it has not 
played a part. A more difficult 
matter to deal with is the danger 
and risk plate-layers and the ser- 
vants of the companies themselves 
have to face. Even the practice of 
guards jumping into their compart- 
ments when the train is in motion 
is obviously one full of danger, and 
that of porters riding on the foot 
steps of engines not less so. Yet 


it seems almost impossible to pro- 


vide against these dangers. The 
men become, by constant familiarity, 
so hardened that they scorn the idea 
of risk, and any regulations, however 
good, are certain to become a dead 
letter. Still the principle of English 
law is, that a man cannot be allowed 
to injure himself, and an endeavour 
ought to be made to protect railway 
employés against their own fool- 
hardiness. The number of compa- 
nies’ servants killed and injured in 
a year is something awful, and it 
must be admitted that it is too often 
their own fault. There are certain 
matters, however, in which the 
companies might obviate a consi- 
derable amount of danger. The 
fire-boxes, for instance, of all en- 
gines should be so constructed as to 
pass over a man lying on the per- 
manent way without touching. How 
many scores of fatal accidents such 
a simple regulation as that would 
have prevented ! 

The tendency of the times is the 
division of labour, and up to a cer- 
tain point there are great advan- 
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tages attending the system. Under 
any other, it would be impossible to 
carry on the enormous concerns 
which now flourish. But when 
this subdivision of labour passes a 
certain point, it becomes in itself a 
source of danger. The case cannot 
be better illustrated than by the ex. 
ample of either of those magnificent 
steamers which so recently went 
down with crowds of passengers, 
Every fitting of those vessels was of 
the best and most approved descrip. 
tion ; they were provided with every 
scientific instrument and every pre- 
caution against accident. The sys- 
tem of discipline, theoretically at 
least, was perfect, yet they came 
into collision, and the result was in- 
describably dreadful. The captain 
cannot for ever remain upon the 
bridge, yet the moment his watch- 
fulness is relaxed the ship is in 
danger. No one feels any responsi- 
bility for the whole vessel but him. 
Each says, ‘My duty goes so far, 
and my responsibility an equal dis- 
tance only,’ and so the responsi- 
bility is passed on from one to the 
other, and centres nowhere. It is 
the old, old story of Ulysses and 
his men: the moment his eyes 
closed in slumber, the painful vigil 
of so many nights was rendered 
useless. There seems no safety un- 
less the captain is always awake, 
ever ready to apply decided mea- 
sures, which no one else can have 
the power to order. It is so, too, 
in a still greater degree with a rail- 
way. The station-masters cannot 
be at their posts for ever, neither 
can the general manager always re- 
main in his office. But, obviously, 
complete reliance cannot be placed 
upon the system of division of 
labour. For safety it requires an 
eye that shall never be closed, a 
mind capable of appreciating any 
emergency, a strong will to at once 
apply the remedy. At the present 
moment, responsibility is divided 
amongst an immense number of 
subordinates, none of them respon- 
sible for the whole. There is no 
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Ulysses, or, if there is, he sleeps tain an equivalent amount of respon- 
too often. It is a matterof serious sibility. The principle of common 
consideration, not only for railways law, as clearly enunciated by the 
but for other large businesses, how Liquor Acts, is, that a man shall not 
to supply this deficiency. be allowed to injure himself; and, 
Besides the above, there are other further, that anyone permitting or 
questions which, though not so pro- aiding and abetting him in the self- 
minent, must at some time or other injury of getting intoxicated, shall 
be discussed and settled. The be liable to punishment. The rail- 
whole system of compensation for ways are at least as open to the 
death or injury is on a most unsatis- public as the taverns and hotels. 
factory basis, and requires careful ‘The landlord of an hotel is liable to 
revision. The primary canon of a penalty for permitting drunken- 
such a revision, and which ought ness in his establishment. This 
never to be lost sight of, is, that principle cannot, of course, be car- 
when a person has paid his money ried to its extreme logical conclu- 
and received his ticket,the moment sions when applied to railways. 
he sets foot in a railway carriage There must be certain modifications 
the owners of that carriage are re- to meet the altered conditions of 
sponsible for his safety, always, of the case. 
course, provided that he does not |§Anothermatter which will require 
himself wantonly endanger it. But careful consideration is the ever 
the companies frequently refuse increasing tendency to delay in the 
compensation on the ground that running of the trains. They are 
the accident cannot be proved to be almost invariably late. This is a 
due to the negligence of their ser- serious interruption to the trans- 
vants. Now, we pointed out just action of business, and a common 
now that, on mathematical princi- source of accident. It has become 
ples, an accident cannot happen to a sort of recognised fact that a train 
a train: it must owe its origin to is sure to be behind time; hence 
some fault of the rail, the rolling shunting is allowed to go on at the 
stock, or the management, and for very moment when the express is 
the condition of all these the com- due, and should that express be so 
pany is assuredly liable. More than unfortunate as to be punctual mis- 
this, it would bea wholesome canon hap is the consequence. The cause 
of common law to assume that rail- of this delay is principally the im- 
way companies, when they contract mense increase of traffic and the 
to convey a person a certain dis- large number of additional goods 
tance, are responsible for his safety. trains. Recent decisions in the 
Tt has, in fact, been too long a courts of law have shown that a 
practice, both in law and in argu- person can recover damages for loss 
ment, to treat the companies as sustained through delay: but this 
common carriers. Whatever they check is in itself inadequate, and 
may have been in the first place, others more general in their applica- 
they are certainly so uno longer. tion should be devised. It is easy to 
They are endowed with certain say, legislate on the subject. But 
powers by the Act under which they no thinking man wishes a legitimate 
are constituted, and they occupy a trade to be interfered with by 
most important position towards Parliament more than is absolutely 
the public. While, therefore, that necessary. The delay of goods 
public is willing that they should trains is perhaps even a more 
enjoy peculiar privileges—such as dangerous matter than of pas- 
the power to compulsorily purchase senger cars. It is a question if it 
land—it, on the other hand, natu- would not conduce to the safety of 
rally demands that they shall sus- a line if all goods trains were com- 
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pelled to start totimeinthe same way 
as passenger trains. It is already 
the practice, on some lines at least, to 
hang up a list of the trains that will 
pass during the day, goods trains 
included, with their times; but in 
practice this is not adhered to, and 
there are in addition a number of 
erratic and unexpected trains, which 
are the cause of much confusion. 
Excursion trains, again, have been 
a fruitful source of disaster, chiefly 
from the delay they cause to the 
regular traffic. It was said last 
autumn that certain lines had re- 
solved to discontinue running ex- 
cursions, and would run cheap 
trains at the ordinary hours in the 
time table instead. This would 
probably be a great improvement. 
No Railway-Accidents Bill, how- 
evercleverly designed, could possibly 
pass through the House without 
material alteration. In both Houses 
it is calculated there are one hun. 
dred and seventy railway directors, 
who represent an interest and 
power second to that of no other 
body in the kingdom. All these 
gentlemen would naturally strongly 
oppose any interference with the 
freedom of their administration. It 
is well that it should beso. Popular 
feeling once aroused on the subject 
will be very strong, and if uncheck- 
ed will be in danger of forgetting 
the difficulties which beset the 
companies, and might rush into 
vexatious legislation, The pressure 
of public opinion without, against 
the interest and power of these 
gentlemen within, may lead to a 
reasonable and satisfactory com- 
promise, rendering railway travel- 
ling as safe as is practically possible. 
It may be useful to append a 
brief summary of those points which 
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will require most serious considera- 
tion, and with which any Bill may 
be expected to deal. 

Permanent Way: (1) The ap- 
pointment of Government inspectors 
constantly employed to see that 
the permanent way is kept in good 
condition. (2) The erection of 
better fencing. (3) A certain 
length of separate and distinct lines 
through junctions, and at important 
stations, never used for shunting 
purposes. 

Rolling Stock: (1) The use of 
continuous brakes. (2) Easy and 
intelligible communication with the 
guard. (3) A fixed method of 
building passenger carriages and of 
coupling the same, founded upon 
evidence taken by commission. (4) 
Legal confirmation of the existing 
excellent regulations for testing 
axles. 

Method of Management: (1) 
Strict shunting regulations. (2) 
Punctuality of both passenger and 
goods trains, and discontinuance or 
greater precautions in the running 
of excursions. 

Railway Employés: (1) Dimi- 
nution in the number of hours each 
servant is employed. (2) Stricter 
regulations to insure the safety of 
railway servants themselves. (3) 
A better system of responsibility 
on the part of higher officials. 

Compensation: The laying down 
of a clear and decided doctrine of 
compensation. 

Sworn evidence from experienced 
men is required with reference to 
the adoption or rejection of the 
block system and as to the safest 
way of running trains. Also as to 
the conditions under which extreme 
high speed may be attained with 
safety. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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